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IMPERIAL GRANUM is a prepared medicinal food, that has acquired very high 
ee with the medical profession of Europe and America, for its unrivalled 
delicacy and superior nutritive and medicinal excellence. The writer has had occasion 
to test its merits in his own household, and can cheerfully recommend it for its man 
excellent qualities. It will be found particularly acceptable as a food for the growt 
of infants and children; and adults who are suffering from any form of intestinal 
disease, will find its-use beneficial and strengthening. —Hartford, Ct., Courant. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a preparation of wheat which will be found to possess the 
many excellent qualities claimed for it. For infants’ food, as a non-stimulant jnutritive 
and as a remedial in diseases that irritate the stomach, it is highly recommended by 
the most eminent chemists and physicians. Some of the best doctors of Mobile pre- 
scribe it in their practice, as an aliment in fevers, pulmonary complaints, dyspepsia, 
dysentery, diarrhoea and cholera infantum; and many families here bear testimony to 
its excellence, safety and reliability for the purposes for which it is prescribed.—Mobile, 
Ala., Register. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM is the most remarkable medicinal food ever brought before 
the public. It is a solid extract from the best growths of wheat, and is of a highly 
nutritious character. For invalids of all classes, and infants especially. It has no 
equal in the market. It has long been before the public and is pe vet | by the most 
skillful physicians and recommended earnestly by all who have tested it.—‘‘ Christian 
Enquirer,” August, 1888. 


The business manager of ‘‘ Happy Hours at Home” has for several years used 
in his family that king of all dietetic preparations for infants and invalids,—*‘ IMPERIAL 
GrRaANUM.” Its name, ‘‘ IMPERIAL,” is no misnomer, for certainly it is simply supreme 
as a medicinal food for all ailments of the stomach or bowels, for children and con- 
valescents—Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
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The Greatest 0 rer Ever Made. 


WE WANT 100,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS TC 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 


And to get them make the following great offer: 


To any one sending us $4.50 we will send BELFORD’s MAGAZINE, spe. for one year, and a complete 
set of George Eliot’s Works in six large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in best English cloth, gold 
and ink stamping, each set in a neat box, published at $10.00. 

Why Everyone should have George Eliot’s Complete Works.—Because she 
surpasses all other women writers of fiction, and has no peer, as a novelist, whether man or woman. 
Every chapter of every volume is impregnated with pure morality, and holds the reader interested 
from the title-page to the end of each volume. These works should be in every house in the land for 
the good they teach and the pleasure they bring. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


For one year, postpaid, containing over 1800 pages of reading matter. Published at $2.50, 
The magazine is under the editorial management of the keenest and most slashing writer of the day. 


Col. DONN PIATT. 


And, besides a complete original novel from the pen of some foremost American novelist (alone worth more 
than the price of the magazine), contains vigorous discussions on the important political, economic-social, 
and literary questions of the day, written in a fearless, able, and independent manner by the best authorities, 
and articles, sketches, poems, and stories by gifted and popular writers. 

The highest place in the realm of fiction has been accorded by universal consent to George Eliot. No 
writer, living or dead, has covered the ground she has swept with the wing of her commanding genius, 

The set includes Adam Bede, Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda, Silas Marner, The Mill 

Over 2000 newspapers speak in the 
highest possible terms of BELFoRD's 
MaGazZineg, and commend it to all who 
want a fair, able, and fearless expo- 
nent of sound principles, combined 
with the literature of a first-class 

ne. 

Subscriptions can begin with any 
number, as each number is complete 
in itself, and may be sent to any of 
our offices. 

Remit_by Post-office or Express 
Order, or Bank Check. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago: 109 & 111 Wabash Ave. 
New York: 22 East 18th St. 
San Francisco: 834 Market St. Actuat 827% 35% 
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EDWARD JI. STEVENSON. 


Janus. 
By Epwarp Iren&us STEVENSON, author of ‘‘The White Cockade,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


A dramatic and powerful romance with an art motive. Built upon a musical 
theme, a succession of brilliant scenes and situations hurries the reader onward 
to the end without a moment’s pause. The work will have an especial interest 
for lovers of art and music; but in the vigorous action of the story, the contest 
of passion with honor, the infidelity of the wife, the betrayal of the friend and 
the tragic climax there is intense interest for every class and condition of readers. 

“ Artistically he has succeeded in investing his story with the atmosphere of 
the artistic temperament, and in tracing very clearly the inevitable moral evolu- 
tion implicit in the very elements of the story. It shows decided talent, great 
cleverness, and a moral purpose none the less distinct because it deals with an 
immoral situation.” —Christian Union. 


“Under the title Mr. Stevenson has 
written a novel of more than ordinary interest, in which an earnest pur- 
is apparent. There is no straining for effect, yet the situations are Ceuware Srematund 
ntensely dramatic, and the closing scene of the domestic tragedy is thor- 
‘oughly consistent and finely sustained. From a literary point of view, one of the most notable, of recent 
issues in fiction.’"—New York Mail. 


T. C. CRAWFORD. 


An American Vendetta. 


By T. C. Crawrorpb, of the New York World. With Characteristic. Illustrations by 
GRAVES. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


A remarkable story of the truth which is stranger than fiction, being the history of the Hatfield-McCoy 
vendetta, a feud more bloody and inveterate than any of those which have given Corsica, the birth-place of 
the vendetta, its evil reputation. The author, with the courage, patience, and tact which belong only to the 
American newspaper man, defying the imminent and hourly danger of his undertaking, actually penetrated 
to the scene of warfare, in the savage and picturesque fastnesses of the West Virginia mountains, among a 
population which recognizes neither peace, law, nor mercy, and drew with his vigorous pen the stern and 
startling pictures of a life unknown to the rest of the civilized world. 


Tariff on Imports into the United States. 

12mo, paper cover, 25 cents. 

“This is the vital economic question of the day, and in this book, are the points around which all the 
Wiscussion must go on. It is an invaluable cyclopeedia of facts, and its price is nothing compared to its in- 
trinsic value.’’—Baltimore Argus. 


“A handy form for reference and comparison. This little pamphlet will be an interesting reminiscence 
one of these days.’’"—New York Commercial-Advertiser. 


CELIA LOGAN. 


Her Strange Fate. 


By Cret1a Logan. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; illustrated paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


This bright and vividly original novel, from the A se of the well-known and 
popular authoress, is a highly dramatic story of American life. 

“One of the most realistic and well-written stories of the day. Strong in in- 
dividualization of character and rich in dramatic conception.”’— Washington Post. 

“**Her Strange Fate’ belongs to that healthy sensational school, at the head 
of which stands the works of Charles Reade, wherein the romantic and dramatic 
sides of real life are depicted. There is no morbid analysis, no feverish imagina- 
tion. No one who begins the book will be willing to lay it down until the last page 
is reached.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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EDGAR SALTUS. 


A Transaction in Hearts. 
An Episode. By Epe@ar Saurus. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


A critic of ability and one who has made a careful study of Saltus’s novels writes: ‘‘ In my opinion ‘A 
Transaction in Hearts’ is the finest thing Saltus has yet done. It is distinctly a work of genius, which places 
Saltus at the head of American writers of fiction. Saltus has found his conscience at last, and has written a 


powerfully moral book.’ 


The Philosophy of Disenchantment. 


By Ep@ar Sattus. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A philosophical work which entitles the author to a first place in the ranks of modern thinkers Even 
those who disagree with his lusi t deny him a vigorous and pointed logic, keen insight, and 


powerful reasoning. 


The Anatomy of Negation. 
By Ep@ar Sartus. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
A work of superlative excellence and worth. 
UNCLE TIM. 


Our Pariahs: Among the Tramps. 
By Uncie Tim. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 

A volume of rare interest and information from the pen of a writer thoroughly conversant with that 
philosophy which bears upon the well-being of society and every-day life. It presents its arguments in a most 
attractive form, and in the guise of absolute experience. 

“They go to the bottom of things, and in their disquisition on political economy, religion, love, marriage. 
and even the tariff question, will be found many a truth embodied in novel 
form, and nuggets of wisdom which all except the crudest of minds will 
readily 7 e from their alloy and have left many grains of eternal truth,” 
—Lowe Times 


CHAS. L. HILDRETH. 


The Masque of Death, and Other 


Poems. . 
By Cuartes Lotin 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


rough edges, $1.00. 

A volume of rare beauty and brilliancy, in which at times the pen seems 
a brush also, so uently is the thought, which is always pure, elevated, 
and original, stee) in most exquisite color. 


CHAS. S. PLUMMER. 
Chant Leaves from a Drummer’s Diary. 


By 8S. Plummer. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 
A neat and compact work, of sterling value to the commercial travellers of the United States to whom it 
is dedicated, and an indispensable companion to any drummer, young or old, who would succeed on the road. 
The information it contains is clear. practical, and of obvious importance, touching as it does every fibre 


the drummer’s duty, whether as to his customers or his employers. 
“It is full of amusing and touching anecdotes, with now and then a touch of pathos as life is seen by the 


hurrying, genial, sympathetic, ubiquitous personage we know as the ‘ commercial traveller.’ ’—N. O. yune. 
SELINA DOLARO. 


Bella-Demonia. 


By Seta Dotaro. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
This work, founded on a drama by Madame Dolaro, is an historical novel of pure incident. It is composed 
of a series of startling dramatic situations, founded on facts not hitherto published in connection with the 


Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8. 
“There is a delightful pretence of omniscience about the book, and a no less delightful ease in explaining 


intricate diplomatic problems.”—Albany Express. 
*** Bella-Demonia ’ is an interesting story that telis the life of a beautiful woman who was a ‘ government 
agent’ in Russia. It is a story of more than usual merit, and gains an additional interest from the fact that 
it was published after the death of its author, the famous burlesque actress, Selina Dolaro.”’—N. O. Picayune, 
“The central figure is a fascinating political spy. The story, on the whole, has considerable merit, and 


will be read with a keen interest by all who take it up.”"—Scutsman, Edinburgh. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Lhicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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W. J. FLORENCE. 


Florence Fables. 


By Wititam J. Fiorence (Comedian). 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


‘To Mr. Florence’s many other accomplishments he adcs that of a good story- 
teller. These little tales are original in conception and pungent in style. The 
author plays equally well on the cord of humor, or on that of pathos,”—States 
(Richmond, Ga.). 


‘*The tales that make up the book are not those pleasant annals of the stage 
with which Mr. Florence regpme those persons who are so fortunate as to come 
within the sway of his nimble tongue, but constitute a novel departure into the 
realms of fiction and at the same time discloses a new phase of his versatile genius, 
which few suspected lu: ked in his brain. They leave behind them a haunting echo 
that does not die — but rings in the mind of the reader long after he has put 
down the book.”—N, Y. World. 
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TOM JOHNSON. 


A Blue-Grass Thoroughbred. 
By Tom Jonnson. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; illustrated paper cover, 50 cents. 


Arichly-colored panorama of scenes and incidents in the blue-grass region of Kentucky. The reader is 
borne b: eathlessly onward through a series of charming live episodes, horse-races, an attempted murder, the 
terrible revenge of a wronged husband and a clever wall-sheet exposé. Above all towers the gallant and 
knightly figure of the noble thoroughbred himself. 


“There are no sermons preached in the book, no homilies sandwiched between chapters, no polemical dis- 

cussions to jog the brain of the reader or disturb his mental equipoise. The author ioses no time over side- 

_— a fa i but takes the pole at the drum-tap and never slackens his pace until the wire is reached.” — 
uisville Post. 


CYRUS ELDER. 
Man and Labor. 
By Cyrus ELprer. 12mo, cloth, $1.00: paper cover, 50 cents 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Ingersolia: Gems of Thought of Robert G. Ingersoll. 
By R. G. INGERSOLL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover 50 cents. 


S. S. BLOOM. 


Why We Are Democrats. 
By 8. S. Buoom. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


JAMES A. McK NIGHT. 
Hagar. 


A Novel. By James A. McKnraut, of the editorial staff of the New York Tribune. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; illustrated paper cover, 50 cents. 


This is a work of the most telling interest from the first page to the last. It deals with some most excep- 
tional scenes and episodes in connection with the late war, and in relation to Mormonism. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Divided Lives. 
By Epear Fawcetr. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
«A spirited story, the interest Js well sustained throughout, and the charac- 
ters are firmly and clearly drawn.”—N. ¥. T'ribune. 
“The book is written in very choice English, ‘and the style is flowing and 
bee 1, wh lik altz.” 
7 oro ety novel, whose style moves like a w: 
—Richmona 


Miriam Ballestier. 
By Epe@ar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 


*‘A pathetic and absorbing story of thrilling interest.”—Syracuse Herald. 
«The last chapter, in particular, is one of the most beautiful things in Amer- 
ican literature ; the picture of Miriam going out into the night on her mission of 
. sublime self-sacrifice, deserves to live forever in the memory.”—Chicago Herald, 


States, 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Poems of Passion. 
By ELLA WHEELER WiLcox, LEiition de Iuze. Cloth, $4.00; 


Full Morocco, $7.50. Small 12mo, 27th edition, red cloth, $1. 00. 


«The poems fully deserve the handsome setting in this Leng ~ book.” 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
“Mrs. Wilcox’s poems are all rich inideas. She often pane th a whole page 
in a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 
make it in a labored argument.”—Chicago Herald. 


Poems of Pleasure. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Small 12mo, red cloth, $1.00. 


“Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the emotions. She 
is decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of the — day.” 
Baltimore American. 
«Contains ae of the writer’s most delicate and f refined fancies and self- 
communings.’’"—N. O. T'imes-Democrat, 


Maurine and Other Poems. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. With Photogravure of the Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“This edition embraces the best specimens of her work, and is graced by a striking portrait of the popular — 
authoress.”— Public 
“Isa yen of woman’s love, friendship, and capabilities for sacrifice."—Evening Sun. 


DELANCEY PIERSON. 


A Slave of Circumstance. 
By DELANCEY PIERSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 


50 cents. 
“An work.”’—N. Y. Herald. 
**A book well written; continually ne. especialy in the love 


scenes. National Repubdlican. 

«The very first paragraph of the book arouses by merere interest, 
and that interest is maintained to the end.”—Sunday N 

“It is extremely interesting, vividly and develope an unusu- 
ally original idea.”—Baltimore America 


The Shadow of the Bars. 


By DELANCEY PIERSON. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
A. and interesting love story.”—Boston Commonwealth. 


The Black Ball. on 


By Ernest DeLancey Prerson. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
This is Mr. Pierson’s last work and his best one. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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Mapleson Memoirs, 1848-1888. ° 
WITH PORTRAIT OP THE AUTHOR. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


«To the professional singer they must be of absorbing interest, for in them 
be found sketches of the careers, of leading events, culled from the lives 
of almost all the best-known singers of the present or TT ee r 
Republican, 
‘“Replete with humorous stories, incidents, and anecdotes.” 


— Worcester Spy. 

« We have in these volumes a great part of the public life of Pou Gerster, 
and a host of other renowned artists. In places the account becomes dramatic 
in interest. The story of the season during which the two artists named were 
new in San Francisco, is positively exciting.”—Public Opinion. 

«Col. Mapleson’s masterly achievements as an impressario, together with 
his idiosyncracies as a man, have made him a conspicuous figure in the j f% 
musical world. Most people will be ready to admit, from what they know of 
him, that any memoirs of his must be interesting, but very few will be able to 
come anywhere near the mark in the estimate.”—Cleveland Leader. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Henry Ward Beecher, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit 
Orator, Patriot, and Philanthropist. 


Illustrated with a biographical sketch by THos. W. HANDFORD. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ As a pulpit orator he was during life the peer of any living, and his utterances will go on converting men 
an fitting them for earth and heaven. As a patriot, loving his country, and willing to make any sacrifice for 
its sustenance and upbuilding he was at all times conspicuous.”—Ch: Inter-Ocean. 

“Tt is much for a man worthy of a biography that he should fall into the hands of a congenial spirit, and 
that the biography should be a labor of love.”—Chicago Herald. 


GEORGE C. LORIMER. 


Studies in Social Life. 
A Review of the Principles, Practices, and Problems of Society. By GEORGE C. LORIMER. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“The subject is a living one, he has gone to the heart of it, developed his amy yo in an attractive manner, 
pointed out clearly its existing evils and their causes, and advances theories of remedies which will stand 
practical test."—Hamilton Republican. 

“Is a serious work deserving to be widely read. It deals with so many subjects that an epitome of its 
contents is impossible here; but we would call special attention to the chapter on the vices of = ay Swain 


GERTRUDE GARRISON. 
The Wrong Man. 


By GERTRUDE GARRISON. Paper cover, 25 cents, 

«««The Wrong Man’ is not in the least sensational, not the kind of a story to set 

| ome on talking about its possible consequences on the minds of unseasoned readers. 

othing feverish, questionable, or coarse in it. Much rare qualities does it 
possess, which give it distinction in these days of rankly flavored fiction.” 

—Philadelphia Herald, 


MRS. PETER A. WHITE. 


The Kentucky Cookery Book. 
A Book for Housewives. By Mrs. PETER A. WHITE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The book is not a book of experiments, but of receipts tried and proved. 

The work has become very — and is now in its fourth edition. The especial 


feature of this book is seen in the care with which the author has given the exact 
proportion for working out each receipt. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisce. 
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NORA WARDELL: 


Romance of a Quiet Water- 
ing Place. 
By Nora WaRDELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. Illustrated by 
GRAVEs. 


«A very entertaining volume. There is novelty in 

the plot, novelty in the manner in which it is unrav- 

elled, and novelty in the denouement.” + 
—Keokuk Democrat, 


WALTER N. HINMAN. 
Under the Maples. 


By WALTER N. HINMAN. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«« An American pastoral, redolcnt of the woodlands, 
and glistening with the shimmer of brooks.” 
¥. Truth. 
“Tt is a relief to come across a book which makes no pretence of reforming the world, which has no 
‘mission,’ and in which the author is content to picture for us the simplest scenes of daily life.” 


Y. Journalist. 
Kady. PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Introduces, if we mistake not, a new novelist to American readers, and a charming one in many ways. One 
with all the grace and tenderness of the feminine nature and without the weakness usually ee - it.” 
—Chicago Times. 
«In fine delineation of characters, and for vigorous movement and clear telling of the story, without any 
roundabout methods, ‘Kady’ is remarkable. It gives full promise of being a rich treat to the lovers of good 
romance.”—Inter-Ocean. 


Poems. CARLOTTA PERRY. 


By CarLotTTa PERRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“« Mrs. ye hy songs are often songs in undertone, but the music is rich and deep and true. The writer of 
this tasteful little volume has proved her right to an enviable place in the American world of letters.” 


Inter-Ocean, 
S. R. REED. 


Off Thoughts About Woman and Other Things. 


By S. R. REED. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Mr. Reed has the facnity of making keen hits, and that he does it mockingly does not much matter in the 
resulting impressions on the mind.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


W. E. CURTIS. 


sThe Land of the Nihilists: 
Russia. 
By W. E. Curtis. With over 100 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Is one of the most excellent books of the day on the 
people, palaces, and politics of Russia.”—Boston Traveller. 
“The book is crammed with information of the digested 
sort, and put into lively readable form.”—Evening Sun. 
“This work, by a practical journalist, is a narrative of 
travel in the Czar’s dominions. It is. therefore, a series of 
. = vivid pen and ink sketches by a practical, trained observer, 
and his sketches are vivid and very readable.” — 
‘THE CZAR’S SLEEPING CHAMBER IN THE KREMLIN —Baltimore Argus. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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FULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«“ A delightful story, told with a charming idyllic sweetness by this suc- 
r of the Seer of Salem.”—Texas Siftings. 

« Without much doubt the best piece of work that Mr. ae has yet 
turned out. It is intensely interesting.—Springfleld (Mass.) Union. 

«Tf it has a fault it is that of brevity.”—Cleveland Leader. 

“One of the most perfect pieces of work that Mr. Hawthorne has ever 
done in fiction. It has the Hawthorne atmosphere, the imaginative beauty, 
the touch of the mystic in it.”—Boston Traveller. 


The Professor’s Sister. 
By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


1/4 
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[ 
«There is no other American writer of the day who can present a mystery , ey eres 
and unfold it in all its details with such consummate skill as Hawthorne.” Sh an me thownks 
—Richmond States. 
“Is, without doubt, not only one of the very best that this author has yet achieved, but it is not too much 
to say that it will rank with the strongest novels that have been giver to the public in years 
American, 
“Human passions and actual life are well mixed into the warp and woof of the plot, and some striking 
characters are evolved in admirable narrative, and colloquial style."—N. Y. Truth. 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


What Dreams May Come. 
By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

«The interest of the story lies in its all-absorbing plot, its strong dra- 
matic treatment, and the bold handling of one of the most difficult and 
least used subjects of literature.”—Rochester Herald. 

“There is good work and strong work in the book, and it is quite 
enough to make one hope it i3 not the last the ——— will write.” 

. ¥. Journalist. 


REV. ARTHUR SWAZE. 


A Boston Girl. 
By Rev. ARTHUR SwazE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Those whoread ‘A Boston Girl’ will like it, and those who do not 


read it will, if they only knew it, miss spending an agreeable hour or 
two.”—San Francisco Call. 


DONN PIATT. 


Memories of the Men who Saved the 
Union. 


By Donn Pratt. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50; 
paper cover, 25 cents. 


“ Piatt’s sketches of the great coterie of Lng! mentioned, are of absorbing 
interest, and no one who takes up the book will lay it down without obtaining 
new ideas of the sasecter and motives of those so high in place during the re- 
bellion.”—Quincy 

“They are 2 A interesting recollections of one who was personally acquainted 
with the ~— men of whom he has written, and who had, as well officially 
as socially, opportunities of studying the character of each, of which he has 
availed himaet in writing one of — ablest books we have had the pleasure to 
welcome from America.”—Westm 


ale 
The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah. dorngf # 


By Donn Prats. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Eminently original, they are delightful to read. So extraordinary a compound of ney and practicality, 
as our author, if sought throug the world, could not probably be found.”— Washington Pos 
“They are sketches, ao, delicate, humorous, fanciful, examples of the art of short aes writing in its 
Perfection.”—Chicago New 
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E. HERON-ALLEN. 


Kisses of Fate. 
By E. Heron-ALuENn. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


*‘A collection of clever tales, three in number, the merit of which is not sug- 
gested in the title he has —— to give them, while in grace and finish they reflect 
to his credit.”—Albany Union. 


Princess Daphne. 
By E, HeRon-ALLEN. 


«Somewhat unorthodox, but highly interesting.”—Reading Union. 
“‘ Weird stories are in vogue at present, — some are good and far more are 


the reverse. This is one of the best.”— more News. 
“The book is written in an attractive style, and is intensely interesting.” Ger Ota, 
Albany Express. 
FANNIE AYMER MATHEWS. 
His Way and Her Will. 


By FANNIE AYMER MATHEWS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Ts a novel of more than usual merit. Its ee are strong in word and action, and although it is a love 
story, its sentiment manly and not mawkish.”—N. H. News. 


“The characters are drawn with a firm and free hand, and My story bas that amor of construction which 
shows the practical workman. The literary style is finished and graceful.”—Baltimore News. 


W. F. FLAGG. 


Woman the Stronger. 


By W. J. Fuaaa. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«An unique sort of a book.”—Albany Express. 
*« The book is delightful in its wild freshness rm strong local — "_N. ¥. Truth. 
«True to life. Is founded largely on facts, and is er ."—Pittsburgh Press. 


FEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


That Girl From Texas. 
By J. H. Watworru. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
«Is one of the nicest girls ever introduced to readers. Well told and decidedly appeine a 


London Telegraph. 
History of New York. 
By J. H. WatwortH. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated. Illuminated board 
cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


«* This book is well calculated to give omer a J a about the historical knowledge in that direction 
which their minds are prepared to absorb and retain. go Palladium. 


EDWARD R. SHAW. 
A Pot of Gold. 


By Epwarp R. SHaw. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per cover, 50 cents. 


“The story which gives the 
title to the book is a legend of an 
old skipper who walked the beach 
for years in the hope of seeing 
some of Captain Kidd’s treasure 
washed up, and who was finally 
rewarded by the discovery of a 
pot of wa Spanish doubloons.” 

Francisco Chronicle. 


a a lively, sto 
Shaur. of adventure.”—Albany Journa 
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THOS. EDGAR WILLSON. 


It is the Law. 
By Txuos. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 5U cents. 


* A unique novel, showing the complex muddle our divorce laws are in. 
It is strong meat dished up in a fearless manner.’—. loines 

«The book should be widely read. . . . It lays bare a social cause 
which is eating into the very heart of society. It does not mince “er it 
calls things by their right names; it uses words as surgeons knives. It gives 
no quarter.”—N, Y¥. Journalist. 


CHAS. E. L. WINGATE. 


An Impossible Possibility; or, Can 
Such Things Be? 


By Cuas. E. L. WinGATE. Paper, 25 cents. 


«The most startling book I have seen for many a day.”—N. ¥. Truth. 
“Creates attention on account of its daring invasion into a psychological question never before broached in 


literature,”’—. Times. 
EDGAR SALTUS. 


The Truth about Tristem Varick. 


By Enecar Sartus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Our admiration for the Do gnpe of its Style, t the basen ony | of its expressions, and the exquisite art with 
which the story has been hand 
“The plot is admirable, style exquisite, as a piece of art the bm demands unstinted commendation.” 


—St. John’s (N. B.) Progress. 
«A very surprising but fascinating love-story.”—Amsterdam Democrat. , 


Eden. 


By Ep@ar Sattus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Saltus is an artist, his brilliant epigrammatic touch is as rare as it is exquisite, — ~d os fault with 
such a novel as ‘ Eden,’ because it is not Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim Progress,’ is absurd.”—Boston 7'r 

««* Eden’ is the best he has ever written. It is a capital story, told in scholarly and pra + tingitsh, and 
any one who begins to read it will not want to lay it aside until the end is reached.”—Baltimore American. 

““Mr. Saltus writes with fervor, ease, and wonderful originality. He has a poetic feeling for beauty, a rich 
imagination, and a singular knack in the use of words.”—Atlanta Criterion. 

«There can be but one opinion regarding its exquisite charm of style: its utter fascination to Sine reader.” 


Tom Burton. N. F. W. LE CATO. 


By N. J. W. LECatTo. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“Full of historic interest of dramatic fervor.”—Boston Traveller. 
«A strong story, and decidedly interesting.”—Pittsburg Press. 
“There is a great deal of life and movement throughout the story, and it is thoroughly pg 
orcesi 


“The story is interesting for its swift movement and its abundance of action, especially as the writer is 
evidently well acquainted with the region where most of the story is placed. ”_Chacago Times. 
«The story deals directly with a period during the late war and contains a spice of adventure, which will 
surely interest both young and old. A feature of the book is the clever character drawing, and it teaches a 
lesson to all young Americans.”—Boston Times. 


Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack. é 
By N. J. W. Le Cato. Paper cover, 25 cents. 


“An amusing and interesting story, the scene of which is laid - the Atlantic seaboard of one of the Southern 
States, and the plot turning on a secret marriage.”—New Bedford Mercury. 


ROBT. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.D. 


The Truth About Alcohol. 
By Rost. ALEXANDER GuNN, M.D. Square 32mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


“Dr. Gunn contends that alcohol taken in proper quantities and at proper times, is of great use in the 
economy of the human system, both as food and medicine, and fortifies his position by citing actual experience 
and the opinions of scientific men.”— Wisconsin Democrat. 
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HERMAN LIEB. 
The Protective Tariff: What it Does for Us. 


By HerMAN Lies. Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12.2.0, cloth, $1.00. 


“Tt 1s clear in style and argument, taking strong ground for the immediate reduction of war taxes and the 
putting of the nation on a peace footing as regards the necessities of life for the common —— Giinalis 
—Michigan Courier. 


Life of Emperor William I., the 


Founder of the German Empire. 
By Herman Lies, Cloth, $2.00. 


«General Lieb has done historical literature a great service in giving 
it a life of one of the greatest rulers of the nineteenth century. It is 
printed on good paper, in clear type, and profusely illustrated. An edition 
is also issued in the German language for those who want the history of 
their fatherland in their own tongue.”—New London Telegram. 


MRS. H. N. CADY. 


History of New England. 
By Mrs. H. N. Capy. In words of one syllable. Richly 
illustrated, Illuminated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


“It is printed upon elegant paper in large clear type; the illustrations are well executed and beautifully 
finished, calculated to attract the young reader, and almost tell the story which follows. A desirable accession 
to the children’s library, for the incidents are related in the simplest and most direct language.” 

—Burlington Hawkeye. 

*« At once a curiosity and a treasure for the little folk who are not yet prepared to master long words.” 


‘ —Portland Argus, 
History of Ohio. 
By Mrs. H. N. Capy. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated. Illuminated board 
cover, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.50. 


$) 


“In this charming book the children will learn about the red men, their occupation of this fair land before “a 


the advent of the whites, and their wild habits and modes of living; of the big mounds and the bones of great 
animals that were found ; of the coming of La Salle and other explorers, and the beginning of the white settle- 


ments.” —Inter- 
SAQUI SMITH. 


The Serpent Tempted Her. 
By Saqut SmirH. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«« One of the most intensely interesting stories I have read in many a day.”—N. ¥. Truth. 
«The reader will not lay it down until the very last page is read.”— Chattanooga Times. 


WALLACE P. STANLEY. 


Our Week Afloat. 
By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by HENRY N. Capy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the best books for boys ever written. Every 
boy in America ought to have a copy.’’—Jnter-Ocean, 


MARY ABBOT RAND. 


Homespun Yarns. 
By Mary Apspot RAND. Fully illustrated. Boards, $1.00. 


Holly and Mistletoe. 
By Mary Apsot RAnp. Fully illustrated. Boards, $1.00. 


Such good work as the publication of books that gladden the early years 
of the young can hardly be overdone. These books serve a double purpose— 
they delight the children for the time being, and they help to store up 
pleasant memories for coming years. And when we consider how potent 
are the influences of the first friends the children know, and the first books 
they read, we can see that it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
good books for the young. 
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MINNA JRVING. 


Song of the Haunted Heart, and Other 
Poems. 
By Minna Irvine. Cloth, $1.00. With portrait of author. 


«The ‘Song of a Haunted Heart,’ from which the handsome little volume takes 
its name, is a poem of great pathos and beauty. The volume is made up in great 
variety of miscellaneous poems, most of them sung in sad refrain, yet always elegant 
and musical.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SISTER FRANCES M. CLARE, 


Anti-Poverty and Progress. 


By SisTER FRANCES M. CLARE. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


** Discusses some of the quesiions of the day recently brought to public notice by Henry George and Father 
McGlynn.”—Chicago T'ribune. 
- mhe author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy for poverty than science.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
Yone Santo. 


By Epwarp H. Hovse. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Tt is pathetic and te gy a — evidently written by the hand of love from a full heart, and embodying 
more fact than fancy.”—N. 
«There are few people who wil not want to hear what so long a resident of Japan and so intelligent a writer 
as Mr. House bas to say about the missionaries that their advocates are not willing to have us know.” 
—Hartford Courant, 


FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK. 
Star Dust. 


By FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


«They are forcible, their imagery is at once delicate and beautiful.” — 
“ All through the book we find descriptive bits which show that = author Banden A that love and appre- 
ciation of nature which characterizes the true poet.’”—Burlington Post 


PHILLIPS THOMPSON. 
The Politics of Labor. 


By Puiiures THompson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“One of the best publications on the labor question which we have seen and which will bear careful study.” 
asisman (Washington). 
‘A strong and earnest setting-forth of aa which have not been redressed simply because they have 
never been effectively voiced.”— Toronto 


SELINA DOLARO. 


Mes Amours: Poems, Passion- 
ate and Playful. 


By DoLaro. 1 vel., small 4to, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


“Some of them are from her own pen, she is the inspiration 
of the others. A few of the latter are really quite clever 
verses, but not nearly as bright as her annotation of them all.” 

Y. Graphic. 

“There i3 many a laugh to be had from in ee book.” 

wn Topics. 

“These verses are full of spirit and life, and the merry mood 
sings between the lines like the contented streamlet between 
wind-swept hillsides.”"—Albany Journal. 
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APPLETON MORGAN. 


The People and the Railways. 


By APPLETON MorGAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“{t is a popular discussion of some railway problems, and it 
takes the ground that a railway company is a us: ful public servant 
and not necessarily a crushing monoply.”—Epoch. 


“The book is carefully written, and Mr. Morgan presents his 
side of the argument with clearness and great a ability.” 
Chicago Herald, 


HELEN GARDENER. 
Men, Women, and Gods. 


By HELEN GARDENER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper an Morgan 
cover, 50 cents. 


«‘The writer of this little volume has read the Bible with open eyes. The mist of jeg wong ene f has not 
clouded her vision. She has had the courage to tell the result of her investigations. She has been quick to 
discover contradictions. She appreciates the humorous side of the stupidly solemn. She says swan she thinks, 


and feels what she says.”—Rost. H. INGERSOLL. 
RITTER, Fz. 


Marie: A Seaside Episode. 
Illustrated by Cottaus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
*Prettily told in most melodious = nat comes trippingly off like seaside 


ripples when the tide is low.”—N. Y¥. 
ADAMS. 
\ Political Oratory of Emory A. Storrs, 


from Lincoln to Garfield. 
By Isaac E. ADAms. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Not only valuable as examples of perfect argument and matchless 
lp, Ma eloquence, but as a rich contribution to the political ee of our —— 


rlington 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By ALBION W. ToURGEE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Judge Tourgee maintains his old familiar force and style, and in ‘The Veteran and His Pipe,’ employs 
himself in raving to soldiers particularly (although the book will be interesting to all readers) something that 
they will greatly enjoy.”—St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BELLAMY. 
Old Man Gilbert. 


By ELIZABETH BELLAMY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Really above the average—and is far from needing the flattering letter with 
which the author of St. Elmo introduces it."—. ¥. Tribune 
«To those who know and appreciate the phase of Daeesteun life it describes, no 
— can add to the simple strength and beauty ot the story and no detraction 
ttle the remarkable creation of ‘Old Man Gilbert.’”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MRS. MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


Divorced. 
By Mrs. MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt ° Vi Uhe 
with according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious and the characters Lhjebek 
are sketched with a powerful hand.”—Trenton Times, 


EDWARD G. CLARKE. 


The Tale of the Shaksperian Epitaph. 
By Epwarp G. CLARKE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


** Adds new interest to the discussion and bears evidence of patient study upon the part “a ag me 
ny 
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Confessions of a Society Man. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The book is interesting throughout because of the wee ag continual shifting of 
incidents which is its chief charcteristic.”—Philadelphia Bulle 
**The love-making in itis charming. It is interesting up the very very 


ELLIOT BARNES. 


A Tramp Actor. 
By ELLIOT BARNES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“There are good things in the book, and it is endowed with an —, —— 
—N. ¥. Sun. 


C. B. GEORGE. 


‘ RS Forty Years on the Rail. 
By C. B, GEorGE. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


“The book is destined to have a very extended reading, as its pages are not 
only interesting but instructive.”—Keokuk Democrat. 


MAFA SPENCER. 
+ The Friend to the Widow. 


By Masa SPENCER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“This is a love story pure and be og Fa but just a ‘ed those stories that form most delightful reading, free 


from heroics and wild sensations.” 


LEWIS BENFAMIN. 
Why Was It? 


By LEwis BENJAMIN. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«The chief charm of the book lies in the simple manner of telling the story, and 
in the fact that its basis and its incidents are precisely such as may be picked up 
almost anywhere, at any time.”—Nashville American, 


MISS LAURA DAINTRY. 


Eros. 
By Laura Darintry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“Both fascinating and remarkable and sure to be read.”—Baltimore A 


merican. | 
“For dainty delineation of character, intricacy and mystery of plot, this story 
takes rank with the first.”—Patriot (Harrisburgh). 


Miss Varian of New York. 
per cover, 50 cents. 


By Laura DaIntTRy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
An Appeal to the American People 
as a Jury. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF. 


Carefully revised and published by authority. Compiled 
by WILLIAM G. TERRILL. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The following is a list of the Hon. Gentlemen whose 


speeches are printed in this work : 
Hon. R. Q. MILLs, Hon. Mr. McMr..en, 
«Mr. KELLY, Mr. BuTTERWORTH, 
Mr. Scort, Mr. Cox, 


Hon. G. CARLISLE. 
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VOSA KOR KOS 


GEORGE W. PECK. 


How Private George W. Peck put down 
the Rebellion; or Funny Experiences 
of a Raw Recruit. 

By W. Peck. (40th thousand.) With 16 full-page 


illustrations. 12mo, cloth, black and gold, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


character ; that is beyond the title.”—Providence Journal. 

‘*From the very first chapter, where he refers to the war articles in the 
Century Magazine, to his last story about his stolen boots and the German Colonel, 
there is the most amusing view of witticism.”—San Francisco Post. 


Peck’s Bad Boy. 

By Gro. W. Peck. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 
Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa. 

By Gro. W. PEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 
Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, No. 2. 

By Gro. W. Peck. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 
Peck’s Fun. 

By Gro. W. PeEcx. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents, 
Peck’s Boss Book. 

By Gro. W. PEck. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents, 


Peck’s Irish Friend, Phelan Geoheagan. 

By Gro. W. PEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1,00; paper cover, 25 cents. 
Peck’s Sunshine. : 

By Gro. W. PEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents, 
MRS. ANNIE F$ENNESS MILLER. 


*Twixt Love and Law. 


By Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


reform friends.”—Albany Express. 

“That this is a powerfully written novel is a conclusion forced 
upon the reader’s attention in the early pages of the book, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by further perusal and sustained to the very 
last chapter.”—Chicago Inler-Ocean. 


STARR HOYT NICHOLS. 


Monte Rosa, the Epic of an Alp. 
By Starr Hoyt 12mo, $1.00. 


«It is an acoount in poetic form of an Alpine mountain, beginning 
with its birth, describing its form, appearance, grandeur, its relations 
to man physically and metaphysically, and ending with the probable 

, ending of the mountain. It is one of the most successful of recent 
attempts to wed science and poetry.”—Alvany Journal. 


MISS E. NEILL. 
The Every-day Cook Book. 


By Miss E. NEILL. 12mo. Bound in oil cloth; strong and durable for kitchen use, $1.00. 


This is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a young housekeeper can have. It 
will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, but on every day of the year. Its great feature may be 
summed up in these three words: economical, reliable, practical. 
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MRS. EMILY S. MACNAMARA. 
Prince Coastwind’s Victory. 


By STernstet Mac- 
NaMARA, 1 vol., cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00. 


“The cruelty of King Croton, the 
ge bewitching innocence of the Princess 
ae, Blanche, and the blandishments of 
é%_ Prince Coastwind, assisted by excellent 
F< pictorial art, make a very charming 
[7 story, which is told with a freshness 
RNS and simplicity that cannot fail to inter- 
M77 est all little persons by whom fairy 
stories are treated with impartial but 
judicious criticism.”—N. Y. Sun, 


«Isa genuine American fairy tale, 
and so far as we can remember, the 
first and only one that can lay claim to 
the title."—N. Times. 


Child’s History of Virginia. 
By EmILy STEINSTET MacNaMaRA. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated, illumi- 


nated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
“Jt will entertain and instruct the children, and the plan of the book deserves high ee 


THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Ten Thousand and Ten Quotations in 


Poetry and Prose. 
Arranged for daily use by ToHomas W. Hanprorp. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“Not only to the orator, the editor, the clergyman, will it be helpful but 
to all who wish to acquaint themselves with the great thoughts of the greatest 
thinkers.”—Amsterdam Denvocrat. 

A History of Illinois. 
By THomMas W. HANDFORD. In words of onesyllable. Richly 
illustrated, illuminated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. : | j 
What Jesus Said. \ 
By THomas W. HaNDFoRD. The words of the Lord expound- sds, 
ed, classified, and arranged in convenient positions suitable 
for committal to memory. A book especially for the little 
ones. With 20 illustrations from drawings by GusTaAvVE Doré&. TIlluminated board 
cover, 50 cents. 
Poetry and Pictures. 
By THomas W. HANDFORD. Poems and Legends from the Old World and the New for the. 
Boys and Girls of America. Beautifully illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 
Animals and Birds. 
By THomAs W. HANxprorp. Stories and studies concerning the habits of animals and 
birds. Profusely illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents, 
Christmas Day. 
By Tuomas W. HANDFORD. Stories, legends, and poems of the merry Christmas-tide. 
Christmas games and readings suitable for Christmas festivities. Book for the young. 
Fully illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 


| Elmo’s Model Speaker, for Platform, School, and Home. 


Arranged on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for twelve evening entertain- 
ments,selections suitable for juvenile gatherings*brief responses to encores, addresses for 
weddings, presentations. farewells, and welcomes. Compiled by THomMas W. HANDFORD, 
(16th edition) 12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO.’S 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Atala. 
By CHATEAUBRIAND. [Illustrated by 
Doré&. Quarto, Cloth, Gilt Edges. .$6 00 


Age of Reason (The). 

By THomas 12mo, Cloth.... 50 

12mo, Paper Covers................ 25 


Bacon’s Essays. 


By Lorp Bacon. 12mo, Cloth...... 1 00 
Cavendish. 

Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions and Card 

Table Talk. 16mo, Cloth.......... 75 
Cavendish. 

The Laws and Principles of Whist, 
with di cards printed in two 

Dictionary (The Popular Amer- 
ican). 


Dictionary (The Favorite Illus- 
trated). 
32mo, Cloth, Pocket Size............. 25 


Grandfather’s Chair. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. House- 
hold Edition. 12mo, Cloth......... 1 25 


Grimm’s Popular Tales. 


By the BrorHers Grimm. Caxton 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth............. vi) 


Glorious Times. 
Edited by Etmo. Illustrated. Quarto, 
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A FAMILIAR MYSTERY. 


STARTLING as the proposition may appear at first sight, it can 
be asserted with some degree of reasonableness that for nearly one- 
third of its existence the whole human family is the victim of a 
most pronounced and incurable species of insanity! From the 
harmlessness of the affliction, however, and the frequency and 
regularity of its recurrence, we accept it as simply a peculiar fea- 
ture of our normal condition ; but that it means infinitely more 
than this may be deduced from the fact that, upon adequate inves- 
tigation, it will be found to involve not only one of the most benign 
provisions of nature, but a condition indispensable to the continu- 
ance of the harmonious relations that obtain between mind and 
body—nay, more, to the very maintenance of life itself. 

The mind or soul per se is, I venture to believe, never uncon- 
scious for even a single moment. This would seem to be a foregone 
conclusion, from the fact that its consciousness is its life, and that 
any lapse here would be tantamount to absolute extinction. The 
mere circumstance of its deserting, from time to time, the outposts 
of our physical being, and abandoning the citadel of reason itself, 
affords no conclusive evidence of its not being active in its own 
separate domain, so to speak. Overtaxed by its drudgery in the 
workshop of the brain, it is constrained to lay down periodically all 
the implements of its material craft, and to seek refuge and recupe- 
ration in a state of existence intangible to physics. 

In the depths of the most profound slumber, or those of trance, 
it seems only possible for the spirit to relieve itself of its material 
fetters, or renew its jaded energies. If influenced in any degree 
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by our reasoning faculties its thraldrom still continues. Hence, 
the almost complete disseverance of the link that binds it to the 
latter must take place before its emancipation is fully accomplished— 
and so it is of the body also: it too can only find respite from 
its labors and the exactions of the spirit, in the abysmal depths of 
unconsciousness and utter repose. Here, and here only, can it lay 
down the burden of its perceptive faculties and physical cares, and 
absorb that subtle something which restores its wasted energies and 
enables it to awaken once again to the realities of active life, and 
resume its wonted labors, a giant refreshed. 

Were the spirit, or whatever else you may term it, to sink into a 
state of rest and absolute obliviousness simultaneously with the 
body, and only awake to consciousness with it at one and the same 
moment, we should have no conclusive evidence of its being a sep- 
arate entity. But, so far from this being the case, we have some 
strong reasons for presuming that the moment the body ceases to 
recognize its promptings or influence, and becomes oblivious of its 
own existence also, the holiday of the spirit has come, whether in 
dreams or in trance. 

One might suppose, in this view of the case, that when soul and 
body separate, as it were, on the borders of dreamland, or when 
they are about to become reunited after a season of estrangement in 
sleep, the dreams that take place at either point would be more 
likely to be remembered by us than those which occur in the more 
profound depths of our slumbers, as they would not be so far re- 
moved from the line that separates them from the active jurisdiction 
of our waking faculties. Possibly no dreams that occur in the most 
profound depths of sleep are ever remembered by us on our return 
to consciousness ; for the spirit, untrammelled by its ordinary physi- 
cal environments, may, in the light of its mysterious freedom and 
incomprehensible powers, obtain glimpses of existence that are 
utterly beyond the grasp of mere human reason, or the power of 
description. 

This latter may of course be regarded as simple speculation 
only; but, after all, it seems fairly within the pale of induction, 
where we may properly look for relief when demonstration becomes 
_ impossible. Half a century ago, who in Christendom would have 
looked for the remains of man in geological formations ten thou- 
sand years old—a period confessed to by Agassiz? Cramped by 
the then: received chronology, we ignored the important claims of 
this mode of arriving at conclusions, and accepted as correct and 
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final a period more circumscribed than that set down by this pro- 
found scientist, declaring it as the true measure of man’s sojourn 
on this earth. Slowly but surely, however, we had been escaping 
from our bondage in this relation, until now, in the light of bolder 
research and more scientific methods, we have spanned a starless 
gulf of two hundred and forty thousand years, having found the 
remains of pre-glacial man in the mysterious caves of the vale of 
Clwyd, North Wales. 

It has, of course, attracted universal attention that, when wrapt in 
slumber, we fail to appreciate adequately the impossible situations 
and glaring incongruities which sometimes characterize our dreams. 
It may, however, be said, with equal certainty, that, when our rea- 
soning powers are held in but partial abeyance, our perceptive 
faculties are easily misled. Hence the idea, that when mind or 
body becomes greatly exhausted or fatigued from any cause what- 
ever, the copartnership between them must for a time be dissolved 
in slumber, or in utter forgetfulness, if not independence, of each 
other. There seems, nevertheless, to be a wide and singular dif- 
ference in the manner of their recuperation ; for, while the body is 
renewed in the depths of the most profound calm and the uncon- 
sciousness of perfect slumber, the spirit can, it would appear, be 
renewed only in a state of activity and a seeming release from all 
the influences and exactions of our physical organization. This ac- 
tivity seems as if it were to the spirit what undisturbed repose is to 
the body ; for it means a total release, for the time being, from all 
the exactions of our reasoning powers, just as these latter escape in 
sleep from that consciousness and incessant action to which they 
are subjected so long as they feel the promptings or influence of 
the spirit. From this it may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
these are the two and only states of being which are native to mind 
and matter individually, and that the interaction or harmonious 
antagonisms which take place between them, and which constitute 
their incomprehensible copartnership, means simply the phenom- 
enon of life. 

Some there are, however, who are of the opinion that this dual 
individuality is not sufficient to explain all the phenomena of our 
being, and that, before we can accomplish this latter, we must 
accept the theory that we are absolutely triune—that is, composed 
of body, soul, and spirit. Although there may be some difficulty 
in discriminating between soul and spirit, the distinction does not 
seem to be altogether without support. Many of us have either 
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read or heard of the experience of Goethe, and that of a certain 
governess mentioned by the late Robert Dale Owen as employed in 
the family of a-German baron of note. I quote from memory, and 
simply with a view to giving two marked examples of phenomena 
that have frequently been referred to under the appellation 
doubles.” 

Goethe, when a young man, was resting by the roadside on one 
occasion, when he observed the figure of a middle-aged gentleman 
leisurely approaching him on horseback. There was something in 
the features and general appearance of the stranger that attracted 
his attention in a marked degree ; for the face and figure seemed 
to be his own, although older and more developed. In their cos- 
tume, however, there was no similarity whatever; for while the 
stranger wore the robes of a councillor of state, the young poet 
wore the ordinary dress of civil life. In the course of years after- 
wards, and when the circumstance had been nearly forgotten, it was 
brought before him again in a most startling manner ; for one day, 
while passing the very spot where he had long since encountered 
the stranger, he found himself similarly mounted and riding along 
leisurely, and perceived that in form and feature he was now the 
very counterpart of the mysterious horseman, and, to crown the 
miracle, that his costume was the same to the minutest detail, as 
he was himself now a councillor of state also. 

The phenomena in the case of the governess were scarcely less 
astounding. Her ‘‘ double” was frequently seen by her pupils and 
her friends; and so alarming and oppressive had its recurrence 
become that she knew her engagement must terminate the moment 
her fatal affliction was brought to the notice of her employers. She 
had no control whatever over this uncanny appearance ; for while, 
in plain view of her pupils, seated in her chair within a single yard of 
them, they at the same moment saw her ‘‘ double” watering flowers 
in the garden. On one occasion, while the ‘‘double” seemed to 
occupy the chair during her temporary absence, they had the 
temerity to approach the figure and attempt to examine its dress, 
which they declared was to their touch just like the finest crape, 
dissolving in their fingers, as it were. 

If we are to put any confidence in these statements, and others 
of a similar character which seem to be well authenticated, we shall 
be able to comprehend the groundwork of this triune theory, how- 
ever much we may be at fault in endeavoring to explain it philo- 
sophically. Here we have what we may term the spirit and percep- 
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tive faculties of Goethe, while he was seated by the highway, taking 
cognizance of himself, as it were, approaching at some distance on 
horseback. Whether this were a ‘‘ double” may be questioned by 
some, as the figures were not identical in dress ; but then the mys- 
tery of the perfect resemblance in after years remains to be ex- 
plained. 

But supposing all this should in Goethe’s case be held to be a 
mere coincidence, how are we to dispose of the case of the gover- 
ness ? We find here the two figures appearing frequently and simul- 
taneously in the presence of several parties, and seemingly the coun- 
terpart of each other in all save the unsubstantial character of the 
dress of the “‘double.” Accepting this theory, then, as possibly 
true, there will be no great difficulty in accounting for the seeming 
ubiquity of the spirit, when all our physical senses are in any ab- 
normal or unconscious condition. ; 

It may, perhaps, be regarded too as a possible fact that, so long 
as we are able to detect, through our reasoning faculties, in even 
the slightest possible degree, the separate individuality of the spirit, 
the latter is still bound to the body and unable to renew its over- 
taxed energies fully. These can be restored only, as already ob- 
served, when the control of our physical senses is in total abeyance. 
Neither in the mesmeric state nor in that of somnambulism does 
the spirit seem able to free itself wholly from its physical chains. 
True that in one of these conditions it is alleged to perform jour- 
neys to remote localities, and give minute and faithful details of 
what could never by any possibility have come within the cognizance 
of the waking subject ; but as the organs of speech and hearing 
are generally ready to respond to any demand made on them when 
a subject is under the control of the mesmerist, may it not be that, 
although the link between body and soul is not wholly disrupted, 
the internal vision is so sublimated, and its scope and powers are so 
enlarged, that it penetrates space and matter to an extent the most 
miraculous, and grasps remote scenes and objects, as the lens of the 
astronomer grasps and analyzes the glorious orbs that blaze in the 
sidereal heavens far beyond the reach of unaided human vision ? 
And so of the ear also: under certain conditions, it too may be en- 
dowed with susceptibilities beyond the power of human comprehen- 
sion, and be able to drink in, of a truth, the veritable “‘ music of 
the spheres.” Indeed, all our physical senses may be capable of 
exercising their powers on a plane so mysterious and exalted as to 
set all logic and speculation at defiance, 
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From the occurrence of certain well-authenticated phenomena 
within the range of our physical perceptions, it appears quite 
evident that the counterparts of some of our most fanciful experi- 
ences in dreams present themselves as realities in our waking state. 
This is being verified all the world over just now. Take, for ex- 
ample, the experiments of the late Professor Zoéllner, of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, in what he terms ‘‘ T'ranscendental Physics.” Here 
we have it demonstrated that one solid body can pass through an- 
other solid body without the displacement of a single particle of 
matter in either. Now, nothing that occurs in dreams could 
involve a greater seeming impossibility than this, inasmuch as it 
stultifies one of the essential properties of matter, whose existence 
is acknowledged universally—its impenetrability. But we are not 
dependent upon Zéliner alone for a verification of this and kindred 
startling facts ;‘and I merely mention him because of the promi- 
nence of his position in the scientific world, and because of his 
having been a member of all the learned societies of Europe. There 
are of course hosts of erudite luminaries in every civilized land 
who believe that metaphysics is the soul of physics, and who sub- 
scribe to the phenomena set forth by the Leipsic professor and his 
colleagues. In this relation it would be a work of supererogation to 
cite such names as those of Crookes, Wallace, Varley, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Flammarion, etc., ihey being already in the mouths of all 
persons well informed in these matters. 

And here let me say, if Archbishop. Berkeley were living to-day, 
he would find in the experiments of Professors Zéllner, Crookes, 
Wallace, and those of hundreds of others, such a verification of his 
able theory as would nonplus his opponents or the schools to no 
ordinary extent. The existence of a material object found no place 
in Berkeley’s theory. Everything was subjective with him. Our 
whole intellectual economy was based upon the ‘‘idea” only. In 
this sense, the world of our everyday waking life was no more sub- 
stantial than the world of our dreams—the seeming difference lying 
in the manner of the presentation of the ‘‘ idea,” and nothing more. 
We are as real to ourselves in our dreams as we are in our waking 
moments ; and it will perhaps be found upon investigation that 
most if not all of our fantastic experiences or feats in the depths of 
our slumbers are real, in their way, and not at all impossible to a 
spirit, so-called, untrammelled by the exactions of our ordinary 
reasoning faculties or those of our material body generally. If we 
would succeed, we must question and speculate, Facts that present, 
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themselves right square to our understanding on their first recog- 
nition, are not conducive to healthy intellectual vigor. Hence, to 
live only among them would be to cramp if not destroy the whole 
of our mental economy, and reduce us to the level of the lower 
animals. 

If I am not mistaken, Swedenborg somewhere alludes to the 
probability that the standards by which time and space are meas- 
ured in what is called the ‘‘ other world” are widely different from 
those used in this sublunary sphere of ours. This may not be alto- 
gether beyond our comprehension, when we come to dwell on the 
fact that neither time nor space has any absolute existence per se. 
Both are mere abstract ideas. Space is space because of the exist- 
ence of material bodies; and time is time because all these bodies 
did not spring into being at one and the same instant, and from the 
additional circumstance that they present varying phases periodi- 
cally. Certainly the time and space of our dreams bear but little 
if any relation to the time and space of our active daily life. It is 
in evidence that, in the twinkling of an eye, experiences have taken 
place in our dreams which, by our waking standards of admeasure- 
ment, would occupy years of a busy and eventful life. 

Among many instances of this sort, it is related upon credible 
authority that a gentleman once dropped off asleep while in the com- 
_ pany of some friends, and that he had barely closed his eyes and 
become unconscious when he started to his feet in great alarm and 
trembling in every limb. The cause of his sudden awakening was 
the discharge of a gun ata point close by. In accounting for his 
great perturbation, he informed those present that he had just had a 
troubled dream that led him through a maze of years and circum- 
stances, each of which he described minutely, and which were of 
themselves sufficient to occupy no very brief portion of an or- 
dinary lifetime. After various experiences in other relations, the 
spirit of his dream led him into the army, where, after a consider- 
able period of service, he was charged with an offence, the penalty of! 
which was death. He was tried by a court-martial ; and after a’ 
thorough investigation of his case he was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be shot. He was led out to be executed, and was placed 
kneeling on his coffin; but before the firing party was drawn up, 
one of them accidentally discharged his gun, and it was its report 
which wakened him, as he alleged. In so far as the mere annihila- 
tion of time and space is concerned, a similar experience is related 
of Coleridge, if I remember correctly, who once fell asleep at a 
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dinner-table. He also had but just closed his eyes, when he sud- 
denly awoke and began apologizing for his rudeness in having fallen 
asleep and slept so long, under existing circumstances. His 
friends were somewhat astonished at his reference to the length of 
his slumbers, and assured him that he had not slept more than a 
minute. This he refused to credit, as he solemnly averred that it 
would take hours for him to recount what he had experienced 
during the period of his unconsciousness. 

I shall make one more reference to this part of my subject by 
offering in corroboration of what I have just said an experience 
of my own, which occurred in the town of Lindsay, Canada, 
about thirty-five years ago. I was making a visit to a friend 
who was very ill indeed, and in whose sick-chamber I was seated, 
conversing with him in subdued tones. It was summer, and one 
of the windows of the apartment in which he lay was raised to 
admit the air, which, although warm, was more. exhilarating than 
the atmosphere of the room itself. I had just made some ob- 
servation, and noticed that he did not reply. At a single glance 
I perceived that he had fallen asleep, and I began to congratulate 
myself on the circumstance, for he had not slept for many hours. 
At the moment, however, the half of the window that had been 
raised to admit the air suddenly fell with the report of a pistol. 
I felt much grieved at this mishap, for he awoke with a start and 
looked at me in a sort of dazed manner, asking how long he — 
had been asleep. I told him scarce a minute, when he became 
quite surprised and agitated, declaring that I must be mis- 
taken, as he had surely been dreaming for hours. The particulars 
of his experience on that occasion may not be recounted here. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that, so far as the seeming annihilation of 
time and space is involved, it was in every respect similar to 
that of the cases already cited ; while, as he alleged, the noise of a 
falling window gave rise to or underlaid all the incidents of his 
dream. If he was correct here, what he conceived to be a long and 
eventful dream must have transpired within the space of a few 
seconds. 

Bearing upon this part of the subject a question arises, whether 
it is possible for us to experience, in dreams, a shock so severe as to 
dissever the link that unites soul and body. That persons some- 
times start from their slumbers in a state of profound alarm and 
anguish cannot be denied. If, for example, a man dreams that he 
is falling from a great height, it is alleged that he invariably wakeng 
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before he strikes the ground, or else he never wakens, but is killed, 
so to speak, on the spot, and is found dead in his bed. While this 
may be a an exacting proposition, it does not appear to be altogether 
untenable. People are frightened to death without coming in 
contact with any physical body. ‘The mere announcement of some 
unexpected occurrence has been known to destroy life as instan- 
taneously and effectually as the angriest bolt of heaven. If, then, 
certain experiences in dreams are fraught with such anguish to 
mind and body as we know them to be, why not certain other ex- 
periences in a similar vein of terror, but intensified a thousandfold, 
destroy animal life? In short, if a dreamer fall from the top of the 
steeple of Trinity Church, and strike the flags below before} he 
waken, is he not killed, and found dead in his bed of what, no 
doubt, medical science would designate heart disease or apoplexy ? 
Under these and numerous similar circumstances that are be- 
lieved to be well substantiated, it is not a matter of surprise that 
Professor Zéllner, as well as other keen philosophers and physicists, 
should engage in the investigation of space with a view to ascer- 
taining whether it has any other features than those already ac- 
credited to it. Hitherto we have accepted it as possessing three 
dimensions only: but as a solid body cannot disappear in these 
without human intervention, Zéllner and his co-thinkers have been 
looking for a ‘‘ fourth dimension” which may account for its sudden 
vanishing from our view in accordance with some natural law not 
yet grasped by science. Here, however, we three-dimentional 
beings find ourselves utterly powerless. We are inclined to believe 
that every occurrence takes place under some natural law ; and no 
doubt it does ; but with our present perceptions of time and space, 
how are we to account for any of the phenomena set forth, not only 
in Zéllner’s *‘ Transcendental Physics,” but in the works of hosts of 
other investigators not a whit behind him in keen intelligence and 
scientific attainments? In truth, all the great developments that 
shall intensify our claims to ‘‘immortal life,” so to speak, are yet 
before us, and so-called science, or ‘‘ the gospel of dirt,” must not 
be permitted to stand in the way of their progress. Science has 
never created anything ; and we know that, with all its pretensions, 
~ it wore the cap and bells for fourteen hundred years—from Ptolemy to 
Copernicus—in relation to one of the most sublime phases of the ma- 
terial universe. It has turned up its nose at the occult, or mistaken 
it, all along the ages ; and now, in the broad blaze of this nineteenth 
century, it still clings to its lilliputian methods, and tries to apply 
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its stupid brass-bound theories to phenomena that occur upon a 
plane palpably unattainable to its leaden feet. Because it cannot 
bray a fact in a mortar, it doubts its existence, notwithstanding it 
had been made manifest before the eyes of the thoughtful and edu- 
cated, without number, in every civilized land. When I speak of 
science, I of course refer to those presumptuous and illogical chat- 
terers who have always embarrassed us because of the prestige and 
privileges that attach to a ‘‘ degree,” as we call it, and because of 
the tendency of the masses to pin their faith to the sleeve of all 
venerable nostrums. But we are now out of the ’ologies and into 
the ’isms ; and the latter is the field upon which our final vic- 
tories are to be won. ‘I'o return to our central] theme, however. 

The somnambulist, like the mesmeric subject, does not appear to 
be free from the influence of some of the senses at least ; although 
the scope of the powers of both seems different in degree, and per- 
haps method. In either state—that is, somnambulism or mesmer- 
ism—the bonds between body and soul seem closely enough drawn 
to warrant the supposition that the strain, although not so oppres- 
sive or exacting as when all our physical faculties are alive, is suf- 
ficient to make the recurrence of some state of temporary oblivion 
and repose absolutely indispensable. . 

From these few observations, it may become apparent to some that 
the wild incoherence and the irrational essence of our dreams play 
a most important and benign part in our physical and mental econ- 
omy. Dreams, of whatever character, seldom leave any lasting 
impression behind them. Were they coherent and rational uni- 
formly, the spirit would still be in thrall. It is only when they are 
utterly the reverse that it can revel in uncontrolled freedom, and 
become fitted to return to its everyday work with renewed ener- 
gies. Dreams, when they are remembered or colored by our waking 
experience, occur possibly just within the border-line of sleep, or at 
the point when we are about to become conscious again. Be this 
as it may, it can scarcely be denied that during the period of their 
continuance we are the victims of a certain species of insanity ; al- 
though, wondrous to say, the malady is benign beyond human 
expression, and is as the waters of life to both body and soul, pre- 
serving the link between them from total and final disruption until 
their earthly course is run in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, 
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‘‘Want to be a successful physician, do you?” wrote my elder 
brother, in reply to the earnest appeal for guidance which I had 
foolishly addressed to him soon after receiving my diploma. ‘‘ That 
is simple enough. All you have to do is, fit up an office, get a good 
horse and carriage, and then sit down and wait until Fortune finds 
you out, meanwhile doing your best to look as if you had an enor- 
mous practice, with fees in proportion. I would further advise you 
to cultivate a sympathetic manner, a pleasing rotundity of figure, 
and a bald head (which, I have noticed, are the distinctive marks of 
a popular doctor); but, having tried it myself and failed signally, I 
won’t insist upon this. If you feel inclined to attempt it, however, 
I believe that the last-named of these professional adjuncts may be 
obtained by the use of any of the patent hair-elixirs on the market ; 
the second by beer; and the first, possibly, by careful observation 
of good models and by constant experiment. All this, you will say, 
requires time. Of course it does; but that need not deter you 
from following my advice. You will find that for the next five years 
you'll probably have all the leisure you want—and even more.” 

The sinister prediction with which my brother concluded the flip- 
pant nonsense which he was pleased to call his ‘‘advice” seemed 
likely to prove a true one. I rented an office in a certain retired 
street, which, hemmed in as it was by small, over-populated by-ways, 
appeared to offer a rich field for my work ; but when I had fur- 
nished my rooms, unpacked my books, and put a ground-glass sign 
in my window, and when my new horse and carriage (a gift from 
the best of fathers) had waked the echoes once or twice in the quiet 
street, I began to realize that I had a great deal of time and very 
little to do with it. Nobody came to be cured by the new doctor 
at No. 37; nobody excepting the policeman and letter-carrier 
seemed aware that there had been such an addition to the neigh- 
borhood. I had made several ingenious little contrivances in my 
rooms for convenience when I should be called up at night; but I 
did: not require them. Nobody disturbed my slumbers but the 
robust cats in the adjacent back yards, and one or two adolescent 
cocks, which, conscious of their vocal deficiencies, used regularly to 
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wake at midnight and rehearse by moonlight their arias for the 
concert in honor of dawn. The nearest approach to a patient that 
I had in four long months was an Irishman who was kind enough 
to break his ankle at my very door—a heaven-sent opportunity 
which I missed, because he injudiciously selected one of the four 
hours which I did not spend in my office. There wasa look of 
compassion in my landlady’s eye as she told me of this catastrophe. 
I felt sure that it was not entirely for the man who broke his ankle. 

‘Did they find a surgeon for him?” I asked, deeply resenting 
her sympathy, but disguising this ingratitude as well as I could. 
‘There is no other doctor near, is there?” 

It was for this reason, under the mistaken impression that it was 
a good one, that I had chosen an office in that very obscure location. 

‘‘Why, mercy, yes,” she responded, with the large smile, which 
she exhibited on every possible occasion, and which I often found 
very annoying. She was a woman with a keen sense of humor, which 
sometimes proved dangerous to her ; for I have seen her laugh until 
she narrowly escaped apoplexy. ‘*To think you didn’t know 
that !” she went on. ‘‘ Why there’s Doctor Merivale, just across 
the street. Don’t you know Dr. Merivale ?” 

‘“Not personally,” I answered, grimly. My patience, never my 
strong point, was like a stretched thread drawn to extreme tenuity, 
and I felt that the snap was coming. ‘‘ Nor Dean Merivale, either. 
Lives across the street, does he? I wish you did too,” I added 
mentally ; for the amused expression with which Mrs. Smith per- 
sisted in surveying me was more than I could endure. 

Apparently she was about to unfold to me my professional neigh- 
bor’s entire personal history ; but she had uttered no more than 
“‘ Well, Doctor Merivale—” when a loud crash in the kitchen, evi- 
dently of a costly nature, interrupted her. Mirth vanished from 
her eye ; 

‘Not the least obeisance made she; not a minute stopped or stayed she.” 


She was gone, with a look of wrath on her broad face which boded 
ill for “the gurl,” as she called her one handmaid. I was sorry for 
that anonymous young person when, soon after, I heard from the 
culinary regions sounds of lamentation and woe; but I blessed the 
crash. 

With not unnatural curiosity, 1 went at once to my only window, 
and, peering over the sheet of ground glass upon which my name 
and office-hours were exhibited to an unconcerned world, began to 
look for the hitherto unsuspected lair of my rival, I had never 
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before felt a sufficient interest in the row of dingy red-brick houses 
on the other side of the street to give them more than a passing 
glance: but now, with a certain sense of injury underlying my 
eagerness to discover my adversary’s sign, I searched every window 
within my range of vision. I found it, at length, not in a window, 
but on the basement door of No. 38: 
“DOCTOR MERIVALE. 
OFFICE HOURS: 
7 A.M. to 9 A.M. 


11 a.m. to 2 P.M. 
to8 P.M.” 


Doctor Merivale, it seemed, was less accommodating in his office- 
hours than I was, from which I argued that he had a wider prac- 
tice ; and yet, by that one extra hour at noon he had secured that 
fracture, which clearly was intended for me. 

After this time I spent much of my too-abundant leisure in watch- 
ing his house. I subjected to intent scrutiny every person whom I 
saw at his door; I even took a keen interest in the milkman who 
came every morning at precisely thirty-five minutes past eleven, and 
who, being @ very tall man, was obliged to bend his head like a 
devout Catholic entering a church when he went through the low 
basement door with his quart measure. A very pretty girl generally 
opened the door for him—a tall girl, with bright, honest eyes and 
very curly brown hair. I concluded that she must be the daughter 
of the house. She seemed to be in her father’s office very often— 
probably to study in peace, for the house was full of boys of all ages 
and sizes, all curly-haired and bright-eyed like herself. Through 
the parted muslin curtains of the little basement window I often saw 
her, seated at a big table loaded with books, either reading intently 
or writing, or, less frequently, darning socks of various sizes. She 
interested me very much—more, I am afraid, than the heavy works 
which adorned my bookcases ; she interested me so much indeed, 
as time went on, that often I caught myself going to the window 
especially to see if she were visible in the office. And when I reso- 
lutely denied myself this liberty and turned to my books, the pretty 
face had a way of insinuating itself between the page and my eyes, 
as if mischievously determined to prevent my reading. When I 
should have been intent upon deeper things, I found myself vainly 
wondering whether at that moment she too was bending over her 
books—what it was that she studied with so much absorption— 
whether they were German exercises that she was often scribbling 
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on the small sheets of paper with which her table was littered. - 
There were little tricks and gestures of hers which I soon learned 
to know better than those of my own sisters : a way she had of lean- 
ing her round elbows on the table before her, and running her 
fingers through her short curly locks, as she read, until they stood 
on end all over her head ; her habit of jumping up suddenly from 
her chair to march back and forth across the room with her slender 
hands clasped behind her ; even the look of having left her thoughts 
with her books, which her face sometimes wore when she rose from 
her work to open the door for the milkman. Most of all, I cherished 
the memory of the exquisite smile which she threw away upon that 
ungainly giant, who was always too anxiously guarding his head 
from contusion to appreciate or even to see it. However, the smile 
was not altogether wasted—for I saw it. Deeply as I disapproved 
of the espionage to which I was subjecting my unconconscious neigh- 
bors, and in spite of my resolutions to stop it, I generally happened 
to be at my office window at half-past eleven every day. 

Of Doctor Merivale, whom I had begun to regard with a sort of 
benevolent tolerance, I saw very little. He was a tall old man, with 
a suggestion of chronic rheumatism in all his movements ; his thick 
hair and bushy eyebrows and short mustache were almost white, 
and contrasted oddly with his dark, bronzed skin, which gave him 
the look of a retired sea-captain rather than a physician. Promptly 
at nine o’clock every morning he used to come out of the house, 
attended often by his daughter, sometimes by half-a-dozen (more or 
less) of the younger boys, but invariably by a fat old black-and-tan 
terrier, and he would stand for a few moments on the single broad 
doorstep of time-worn marble, puffing gently at his cigar and appar- 
ently enjoying the fragrance of the lindens, whose interlacing boughs 
in summer transformed the narrow grass-grown street into a leafy 
arcade. Then he would give his daughter a valedictory nod, whistle 
unnecessarily to his attentive dog, and the two would toddle away 
together at a leisurely pace which indicated no very poignant anxiety 
about his patients. I seldom saw either of them again until even- 
ing, when he and the little rarely-visible house-mother and the 
pretty, tall daughter usually sat in the vestibule, with the dog keep- 
ing guard on the mat outside, while the rest of the family pervaded 
the neighborhood. 

I sometimes met the doctor in my rather aimless drives about the 
city. The expression of his face on these occasions convinced me 
that, although he had ignored my existence so far, I was not 
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unknown to him, and that he thought my presence in the neigh- 
borhood an intrusion, and looked upon my modest equipage as a 
deliberate personal affront. This kindly sentiment, which the dear 
old boy seemed utterly incapable of disguising, by no means dis- 
pleased me: on the contrary, it encouraged me by suggesting the 
soothing thought that the piteous blankness of my visiting-book 
must be less apparent than I had feared, or he would not consider 
me a rival worth an instant’s uneasiness. To be sure, I always tried 
valiantly to produce the impression that my practice was extensive : 
I never failed to drive briskly away from my door promply at twelve 
o'clock and again at three, as if my patients were anxiously await- 
ing the close of my office-hours ; and there were other little devices 
to which, I regret to say, I was base enough to resort sometimes, for 
the furtherance of this idea—to the infinite amusement of my land- 
lady, who invariably found me out. I had only a faint hope that 
these unworthy artifices would impose upon any one; it was very 
gratifying to know that they had succeeded in impressing Doctor 
Merivale with a sense of my professional importance. 


WueEN I had secured one patient, I wrote to my brother, although 
he did not deserve to be remembered. I told him that ‘I was 
getting along pretty well,” but did not mention the fact that the 
_ one case which, after six months’ waiting, I had been called to 
attend was a small colored boy suffering from a brief but severe 
illness caused by too much unripe water-melon. In order to divert 
my brother’s attention from the suspicious brevity and paucity of 
detail in this announcement, I filled up my letter with information 
about the locality ; the value, from a professional point of view, of 
the adjacent small streets ; the little peculiarities of my landlady ; and 
other particulars of my surroundings. I did not remember, how- 
ever, having mentioned the distress occasioned me by the nocturnal 
-warblings of my neighbors’ cats, or the fact that Mrs. Smith’s paved 
yard was their favorite battlefield, until I came to the following 
passage in my brother’s reply : 

‘* By the way, do you know that next Thursday is your birthday? 
I was reminded of it by Tom L., who, in a paroxysm of generosity, 
determined to send you a present, and came to me to find out what 
you would like. I showed him your letter—particularly that delight- 
fully graphic bit about the cats ; by Jove! I could almost hear their. 
howls as I read it, and suggested a bull-dog as an appropriate and 
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touching mark of his cousinly affection. He was charmed with the 
thought, and instantly resolved to send you an imported thorough- 
bred of his, which he assures me is ‘a beauty.’ As you and he 
are great chums, I suppose your ideas of canine beauty agree ; and 
you will doubtless be as glad to receive the dog as Tom is to get rid 
of—I mean, to give it; but I must confess that I do not admire the 
animal. If I may suggest a name for him, call him Cassius ; for he 
has the leanest and hungriest look that ever made dog hideous.” 

My brother, like Monk Lewis, is an irreclaimable humorist whose 
humor nobody can see but himself. I could fancy the chuckle of 
delight with which he wrote the foregoing paragraph—the glee with 
which he thought of springing a bull-dog upon his defenceless junior; 
but I could not see the point of the joke. I did not wait to finish 
his letter : I went out at once to purchase a strong chain. 

My birthday and the bull-dog arrived together. They were 
ushered in, at six in the morning,—at least, to my consciousness, — 
by a piercing shriek. Lawoke with a start, and lay for a few moments 
listening wonderingly to a confusion of veices at the front door 
—excited feminine tones; deep masculine expostulation ; and an 
undertone of hoarse growling, for which at first I could not account. 
Then suddenly the truth burst upon me—it was my birthday, and 
the bull-dog had come. 

I scrambled into my clothes and hastened downstairs. In the 
hall I found Mrs. Smith—as usual, shaking with laughter ; the terri- 
fied ‘‘ gurl,” trembling and weeping, behind her ; and in the vesti- 
bule a burly Irishman, very red in the face from violent exercise, 
holding the dog by a short chain. 

He was a great thick-set, bow-legged dog, with the strength of an 
ox if one might judge by his muscles, and the jaws of an old-fash- 
ioned man-trap. His ears were cropped close, and he had the most 
villainous expression I ever beheld, which was augmented by a scar 
that drew up his lip, showing the terrific teeth, and by a black spot 
covering his left eye. He seemed filled with a profound conviction, 
probably based upon the consciousness that he deserved no better 
fate, that anyone who attempted to lead him was bent upon his 
immediate destruction ; acting upon which he firmly refused to be 
led. ‘This refusal consisted in spreading out his legs as widely as 
his anatomy would permit, bending his head down and forward, 
and, stiffened in this attitude to the rigidity of cast-iron, hanging 
back with all his might. In this position I dragged him (the Irish- 
man who brought him having declined to undertake any further 
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exertion with him) through the hall and out into the yard, in which 
brief transit he managed to break Mrs. Smith’s big umbrella jar—the 
pride of her heart—and two pots of geraniums which were sitting on 
the back door-step. Yet not even these misfortunes could deprive 
my landlady of her good-humor ; for when I re-entered the house, 
mopping my hot forehead, after chaining the dog up, I found her 
sitting on the stairs, gasping alarmingly, and almost purple in the 
face with laughter. 

“© You'll be the death of me yet, doctor,” she averred, wiping her 
eyes. ‘That was as good asa play, I declare. Mercy! you’ve torn 
all the sleeve out of your coat, wrestlin’ with the dog ; give it to me, 
and [ll mend it for you. ‘That umbreller-jar’s seven dollars and a 
half, doctor,” she added, pleasantly ; ‘‘ it was a Christmas gift from 
my sister Maria. Them geraniums don’t make much difference. 
They’re worth fifty cents a piece.” 

To this day I shudder to think of the week that followed. From 
the moment that dog entered the house my life became a hideous 
nightmare. 

Every day, when I came in from my “ rounds,” I was met in the 
hall by the smiling Mrs. Smith, who merrily told me that the dog 
had killed two or three chickens ; or had broken something that 
«the gurl had just set down out of her hand for a second ;” or had 
“torn to bits two of the best sheets and three towels that the gurl 
had just that blessed minute hung out ”—which was remarkably 
quick work even for a preternaturally wicked bull-dog. His depre- 
dations were really extraordinary when one considers that he was 
fastened bya chain less than four feet in length, in the most distant 
corner of the yard. Mrs. Smith said that he was an ‘‘ awful dog— 
there was no being up to him.” I came to the conclusion that a 
dog of this kind was too expensive a pet for me. 

One of his amiable traits was his fierce and implacable hatred of me. 
If I even approached his kennel, he would crouch as if to spring at 
my throat, and, glaring at me with his red eyes, would growl like tue 
‘first mutterings of the thunder-storm.” Another was the ma- 
licious delight he found in terrifying the “‘ gurl.” Whenever that 
young woman appeared in the yard he would leap and drag at his 
chain, as if determined to demolish her or die in the attempt; 
which gentle pleasantry invariably caused the damsel to lift up her 
voice and rend the heavens with her shrieks. This attracted unde- 
sirable notice to the house. 

At length the end came. On the eighth day after the dog’s ars 
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rival, when I came home from dinner, I found ‘the girl sitting on 
the door-steps, weeping bitterly, and surrounded by a small crowd 
of sympathetic ‘* gurls” and children. 

**There’s no livin’ in the house wid the baste,” I heard her 
declare, as I approached. ‘* Many and many’s the toime I’ve had the 
skurrits torrun aff me back wid ’im, an’ niver said a wurrud ; and to 
be grabbed loike that again, niver suspictin’ nothin’, as innicint as 
that babby there, and houldin’ on loike anything! And I’ll stand it 
no longer,” she wound up, with a burst of sobs: ‘it’s him or me, 
‘wan av us’ll have to go, docthor” (here she saw me edging my way 
through her audience), ‘‘ for it’s givin’ me palpitations av the harrit, 
he is.” And again the maiden dissolved in tears. 

‘*What is the matter?” I asked, wearily. ‘What has he done 
now?” 

**Done is it?” she echoed, scornfully. ‘ And what ain’é it that 
he’s done, I wud loike to be tould? He broke his chain two 
mortthal hours ago, and it’s tearin’ around loike a hyany he’s been 
iver since ; and he got into the house and chased Mrs. Smith into 
the panthry, where she’s locked hersilf in, and grabbed me be me 
skurrits as I came in wid the milk ; and av I’d not be good luck 
tumbled inty the ciller, it’s dead instid of bruised black I’d be this 
blessid minute. And whin I come up the inside ciller-way, and was 
goin’ to say what Mrs. Smith was shoutin’ aboot, the murtherin’ 
baste came a-rushin’ through the kitchen dure, and it was ahl I c’u’d 
do to get out here befure he was afther me. And there he’s ragin’ 
about in the house now, and av there’s a whowle stick av furnychur 
or a blissid taycup, it’s a wondther!” 

This was pleasant news. I involuntarily wondered what valuation 
Mrs. Smith would put upon these ravages of my pet as I took out 
my latch-key and, assuming a nonchalance which I was far from 
feeling, entered the hall. 

There was no sign of the enemy there nor in my office. I next 
searched the yard for him; a broken pitcher and a pool of milk 
near the back gate, and some shreds of calico at the cellar-door, 
marked the scene of his engagement with the “ gurl ;” but otherwise 
there was no trace of him. Then, remembering Mrs. Smith and 
her incarceration among the pickle-jars and jelly-glasses, I went 
back to the house, and— 

It was the work of a second. Without pausing to consider that ! 
was an unarmed man—without even giving a warning growl—my 
English thoroughbred birthday-present was upon me. As I crossed 
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the threshold I had a vision as of a huge ball flying at me. He 
struck me in the chest with immense force ; and as I threw up my 
right arm, with an instinctive impulse of self-defence, he clinched 
upon that unfortunate member with the grip of a vise. Having 
achieved this, he hung there a motionless weight, as if crunching 
my bones were the sole interest of his life. His gleaming red eyes, 
however, seemed to express a poignant regret that he had missed 
my throat. 

When I recovered my breath I naturally used every means within 
my power to induce my captor to release me ; but in vain. He was 
deaf to arguments, threats, entreaties, blandishments ; like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, he would not down. ‘Violence seemed to delight him. 
I pommelled him until I really felt a sort of compunction dawning 
upon me; I tried with my left hand to strangle him—with about 
as much effect upon his muscular throat as if it had been a lamp- 
post—and at every effort he merely tightened his grip. Feeling 
that his teeth would soon meet through the bone, I staggered into 
the house with my load, intending to send somebody for a police- 
man or other authorized possessor of a pistol ; and as I went toward 
the door a muffled wail pursued me. 

“*Doctor! doctor! for mercy’s sake, is that you? Have you 
chained up that awful dog? Can I come out?” 

‘*He is fastened securely enough,” I answered grimly. ‘‘ Come 
out, by all means.” 

Mrs. Smith, much dishevelled and for once without her chronic 
smile (which I had supposed only the “ gurl’s” misdemeanors could 
banish), cautiously emerged from the pantry ; but seeing my singu- 
lar burden, gave a suppressed scream, and then asked me nervously 
if I had not ‘‘ better ketch him by the collar.” Upon my comply- 
ing, she plunged again into her late refuge, and immediately reap- 
peared with a small canister. 

**T guess you haven’t got any snuff, Doctor,” she said, approach- 
ing me with‘an intrepid air. ‘Doctor Merivale says tea-dust is 
just as good, and don’t hurt the brute’s eyes like pepper. Let me 
get a hold of his collar now.” And the dauntless woman seized it 
firmly with one hand, while with the other she dashed into the 
dog’s face several ounces of the dust. 

The effect was instantaneous. He dropped off, sneezing and chok- 
ing, and Mrs. Smith, with a promptitude of action for which my pre- 
vious experience of her had not prepared me, cast her apron over his 
head as an improptu muzzle. In this blinded condition we dragged 
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him into the yard and locked him up in the coal shed, where we 
could hear him still coughing and wheezing after we had re-entered 
the house. 

** Serves him right, the wretch !” panted my landlady, vigorously 
fanning herself. ‘‘I never saw a more hateful dog. I'll never 
forget how I felt when I saw him coming into the kitchen, after the 
gurl had gone for the milk. I just flew into the pantry, and he 
after me, and I don’t believe he left that door a single minute 
excep’ to chase the girl. I heard her drop the pitcher, and scream. 
And if you'll take my advice, doctor, you’ll have the creature shot ; 
and you’d better go over this minute and have Dr. Merivale attend 
to that bite.” 

Although I did not particularly enjoy the pain my arm was giving 
me, I was not sorry for this opportunity to invade the office of my 
professional neighbor. He had hitherto so steadily refused to per- 
ceive me as a physician and a brother that I was rather curious to see 
how he would look when I presented myself to him as a patient. 
I rang the bell at the basement door, and was admitted by the portly 
colored cook, who gave my torn sleeve and ensanguined hand a pity- 
ing glance, and said, ‘ Yessah, de doctah be hyah dereckly, sah,” 
in tones full of sympathy. 

I had hardly time to seat myself and glance around the office, 
when I heard a light step approaching ; and the door through which 
the cook had vanished reopened to admit the pretty daughter of 
the house. She was even prettier than I had supposed. As she 
paused, and looked at me expectantly, I could have said with 
Claudio, *‘ In mine eye, she is the sweetest lady that I ever looked 
on.” 

‘*What can I do for you?” she said gently, as I rose. ‘Have 
you hurt your hand ?”—as her eyes fell upon that unsightly member, 
which I had endeavored to conceal by wrapping my handkerchief 
around it. She spoke in the clear, firm tones, quick,-yet without 
haste, of one who is accustomed to acting in emergencies. 

Rather surprised at the question, I explained to her the nature 
of my wound. 

“A bite? That is bad,” she said, with a little frown of commis- 
seration. ‘Do you think you can get your coat off?” she con- 
tinued. ‘I’m afraid you cannot roll up the sleeve far enough to 
let me see it without hurting your arm.” 

“Tt cannot be very pleasant to look at,” I mildly expostulated, 
trying to hide my astonishment at this strange curiosity, ‘It 
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seems to have bled a good deal. Had I not better wait until your 
father comes in?” 

She looked up with evident surprise. 

‘*Do you want to see my father? He isn’t at home just now. He 
doesn’t return from the office until five.” 

“‘TIsn’t this his office?” I asked, much bewildered. 

‘*No,” she said, smiling slightly ; ‘‘ this is mine.” 

**T beg ten thousand pardons,” I exclaimed, coloring to the ears, 
and seizing my hat. ‘It was awfully stupid of me; but I saw the 
name on the door, and—and—I was sure I had heard that this 
was Doctor Merivale’s office.” 

She turned, and looked at me with amusement in her eyes, and 
a big sponge in her slender hands. 

“IT think you do not quite understand,” she said. ‘* Papa’s 
office is down town ; he is a real-estate agent. JZ am Doctor Meri- 
vale.” 


III. 


“You! impossible !” I ejaculated. I really could not help it. 
That this charming, slender girl, with her little curly head and 
big, soft eyes, could be that Gorgon, a woman-doctor, I could not 
believe. I stood staring at her with incredulity embittered by a 
sense of personal loss ; I felt really indignant with her for robbing 
me of my idea of her. 

««There is my diploma,” she said, smiling again, but rather coldly. 

I glanced mechanically at the oak-framed parchment, seeing only 
the name ‘ Alice Merivale,” in Old English letters. The fact is, I was 
absorbed in wonder at my own stupidity in failing to guess that she, 
not her father, was the doctor. I could recollect now a score of 
little things which should have enlightened me. If she had been a 
gray and bony spinster of uncertain age, I should have known her 
to be an M. D. the first time I saw her at work in the office. 

‘Do you think I am unable to attend to the bite?” she said, 
reading, no doubt, my perturbation in my face. ‘‘I have had two 
similar cases this year, one of which was my little brother. How- 
ever, there is another physician only three blocks distant—Dr. 
James P. ; but you must permit me at least to staunch the flow 
of blood. You have already lost too much.” 

“*T do not in the least doubt your skill, Doctor,” I hastened to 
say. But if my life had depended upon it I could not have re- 
pressed a broad smile as I uttered her title—it was so incongruous 
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with her lovely young face and the girlish daintiness of her white 
gown. She saw the smile, and though she did not appear to notice 
it, I think she was not pleased. 

The bite was a very ugly one. Evidently Doctor Merivale’s ex- 
perience had not inured her to things of the kind, for as I rolled 
up my shirt-sleeve she winced perceptibly and even grew a little 
pale, as any non-professional young woman might do. In silence she 
bathed the wound, more deftly and quickly than I could have done, 
although I rather pride myself upon my dexterity; and then sur- 
prised me by asking suddenly : 

«* Are you afraid of hydrophobia ?” 

‘* Not especially,” I answered. ‘‘The dog was clearly not rabid 
in this instance ; still, it is best to be on the safe side.” 

“Oh, then, you want it cauterized?” she said, with a strongly 
dissuasive accent. ‘‘ Do you really think that is necessary? It seems 
to me so useless a barbarism that I hate to do it. I know, if I were 
bitten, the cauterization would be far more likely to drive me mad 
than the bite.” 

At this distance of time I cannot, remember exactly my reply; but 
I recollect feeling much amused at this impetuous declaration of 
opinion. This doubtless gave color to my answer; for though I 
am not conscious of having uttered anything more than a mild ex- 
pression of my adherence, as a conservative physician, to usual 
methods of treatment, Doctor Merivale colored indignantly, and 
said, in a tone more frigid than I would have believed her voice 
capable of assuming : 

“‘You think my disinclination arises from a lack of nerve. Are 
you quite ready ?” 

She did not speak again until dll was over and the arm securely 
bandaged. Then—for Doctor Merivale was a young woman of 
many surprises—she looked up at me with a curious little smile, 
and said, “ Will you not admit that I did this ‘like a man’?” with 
cheeks and lips so pale that I exclaimed in consternation, ‘‘ You are 
fainting 

‘TI beg pardon ; I never fainted in my life, and I do not intend to 
make the experiment,” she said, curtly. ‘‘ Of course there is nothing 
I can tell you about the further treatment of the wound ; you know 
all that probably better than Ido. And now, as I am rather late, 
I must ask you to excuse me.” 

She bowed slightly and left me, as the French expressively put 
it, ‘‘ planted there.” 
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The acquaintance thus inauspiciously begun ripened as the sum- 
mer passed. My practice, once started, rapidly increased ; and 
though my patients were all inhabitants of the adjacent alleys they 
were better than none. In my rounds I continually met Doctor 
Merivale, whose practice lay chiefly in the same district ; and we 
became as nearly friendly as it is possible for two people to be whose 
opinions upon nearly all points are diametrically opposed. I could 
not forgive her for spoiling a lovely girl by becoming a doctor ; and 
she, partly divining this, not unnaturally resented it as a derogation 
of her professional skill. This, however, did not affect the friend- 
ship which I soon established with her many brothers and with her 
mother, a mild little woman, who regarded her daughter with min- 
gled admiration and wonder, but, as she confided to me, disap- 
proved of her practising medieine even more strongly than I did. 

‘<Tt is so unnatural for a pretty young women to be a physician,” 
said she, naively. ‘‘If she were plain and middle-aged, it wouldn’t 
matter.” 

Doctor Merivale, I speedily discovered, was a young woman of 
great firmness of character. She had very clearly marked ideas of 
duty ; and although she had not, as some excellent women have, the 
exasperating habit of speaking of it on every occasion with a capital 
D, she made of it a fetich to which she sacrificed everything else. 
She was a perfect daughter and sister; but her duty required of her 
more than this. Her patients had the first claim upon her time ; 
she seemed in fact to regard herself as absolutely their property. 

August and September of that year were two of the most uncom- 
fortable months within my memory. The heat was intense, and the 
atmosphere was always moist and heavy. In this weather, my prac- 
tice among the dense population of the by-ways increased alarm- 
ingly : in spite of lime-sprinkled gutters, in spite of every sanitary 
precaution, the people in the small streets—particularly the children 
—suffered. I was sometimes tempted to regret my growing popu- 
larity as, fortified against infection, I went among them ; but the 
fact that Doctor Merivale spent much of her time in these unsavory 
places gave me deep anxiety. Her mother and the younger boys 
had gone out to her grandfathers’s farm, whither Alice intended to 
follow them “when her patients could spare her,” she said. And 
her patients had decided not to spare her. Through the long, op- 
pressive days, and often even at night, the devoted girl was contin- 
ually among them ; the spirit of a Florence Nightingale was in her, 
and never flagged. She grew thin and pale; her step lost its elas- 
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ticity ; but to all remonstrances’ she would only answer: ‘Oh, there 
are two or three cases that I cannot leave yet. I will take a long 
rest when Tommy and Johnny” (or Susie and Jenny, as it happened ; 
she knew all the little miscreants by name) ‘‘ can do without me.” 

One breathless afternoon in the second week in September, when 
I was leaving the house of one of my dusky patients, I saw Doctor 
Merivale coming down the street, and went forward to meet her. 
I was shocked to see how ill she looked. Her face was very pale, 
and under her eyes exhaustion had painted dark semicircles. She 
smiled faintly as she saw me, and, as it was the first time we had 
met that day, of course said, “‘ Jsn’t it warm ?” 7 

«© You are not well, are you?” I said abruptly, ignoring the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ You look like a ghost. This is not fit work for you !” 

«You mean I am not fit for my work,” she said, with a languid 
smile. ‘‘I have really a dreadful headache ; I can hardly keep my 
eyes open.” 

“You ought not to be out in this hot sun,” I said, anxiously. 
*«Let me take you home at once, or you will be ill. 

‘*Thank you, but I shall be better soon,” she answered, with an 
evident effort to regain her usual manner. ‘I have only two more 
cases to-day—then I will go home.” 

«Let me attend to these for you.” 

She shook her head. ; 

«“You’re very good, but I’m afraid I musn’t do that. You see, 
one of them is a poor little fellow who is very fond of me, and he 
would be disappointed if I did not come.” 

** Alice,” I said hurriedly, as she moved away, “you're killing 
yourself over these children! Promise me you will go out to the 
farm to-morrow, won’t you? I'll take care of your people while 
you’re gone.” 

**Not to-morrow,” she answered, smiling but unmoved. “I 
will admit, though, that Iam very tired ; and I’ll go as soon as I 
can. I may be able to get away next week if nothing happens.” 

«You are the most obstinate girl I ever knew !” I ejaculated, an- 
grily. ‘‘ You are trying your best to kill yourself, and if you do 
not have typhoid fever before you know where you are, I am very 
much mistaken. And,” I inwardly added, as I drove away, “if 
anything in my power can put a stop to this insanity, it shall be 
done.” 

Acting upon this resolution I drove at once to Mr. Merivale’s 
office, and there so thoroughly frightened that estimable man about 
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his daughter’s health that he not only heard with patience the rest 
of the tale which I then unfolded to him, but even at the end 
yielded a sort of consent. 

“‘You must see what Alice and her mother think about it,” he 
said, allowing me to shake his passive hand. ‘‘If they are willing, 
I won’t stand in your way.” 

That night, for the first time in my history as an M.D., my office- 
bell was rung sharply, and immediately afterward a shower of sand 
and pebbles pattered against the window. I sprang out of bed and, 
throwing up the sash, looked out. A tall figure was standing in the 
moonlight, gazing up at my window with evident impatience. 

“Is that you, Doctor?” said the voice of Mr. Merivale. “I want 
you to come over to see Alice ; she is very ill. I am going to tele- 
graph for my wife.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Three months later two people were standing in a private parlor 
in a New York hotel, looking out of the window at the first snow- 
storm of the winter. ‘The lady was very slender and rather pale, 
and had the fragile look and the very short hair of one who had re- 
cently recovered from a severe illness. The gentleman’s most no- 
ticeable trait was the fatuity with which he dwelt upon every move- 
ment of his interlocutor. 

**Do you know,” the lady said, absently turning an unobtrusive 
ring round and round on the third finger of her left hand, ‘‘I am 
almost glad I had that attack of typhoid fever. It was a blessing in 
disguise. But for that, I don’t believe I ever should have discovered 
what a really estimable old person you are; and it is always a pity 
to underrate any one. But one learns to appreciate a person who is 
patient enough to carry one up and down stairs, and teach one to 
walk.” 

** Almost glad ?” said the gentleman, with feeling. ‘‘ Why, I regard 
that attack of typhoid fever as my benefactor. I should like to builda 
a monument to it. If it had not opportunely intervened you would 
have continued to devote yourself to your duty and your patients ; and 
I should have gone on letting concealment prey on my damask cheek, 
simply because I was afraid to speak to you. And we should have 
wound up like those two lunatics in that touching poem of Monck- 
ton Milnes, over which I used to weep bitterly in my youth, but 
which I cannot recall now. But luckily one can’t stand in awe of a 
person whom one is teaching to walk ; only—as you felicitously put 
it—‘ learn to appreciate her.’ ” 
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There was a pause of some duration. 
**Do you think you shall ever regret having given up your work 
for my sake, Alice?” asked the gentleman, at length. 
“Regret it? Why, I have not given it up!” replied the late 
Doctor Merivale. ‘‘I shall continue to practice—through you.” 
CHARLES PRESCOTT SHERMON. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.”’ 


REPUBLIC, that equity once warmed and thrilled, 
By pure aims and impulses fostered and filled, 


Were laws freedom wrought thee, in blood blent with tears, 
Writ only to fade with the fast-fading years ? 


How long shall those hearts in whose blood still doth bide 
American honor, American pride, 


Be balked of their longing to sate this deep need 
By bowie-knife ethics and bushwhacker greed ? 


‘‘ Free books are a blessing,” our sophists decree. 
(The house-breaking burglar holds many things ‘‘ free.”) 


‘“‘Let authors from glory win wage,” they avow. 
(Are glory and outrage new synonyms now £) 


‘¢O sister,” cries Europe, contempt in her speech, 
‘¢ What new right of nations doth robbery teach ?” 


. This Europe speaks thus that we once dared to scorn, 
As marred with misusage, by tyrannies torn ! 


Her poet, historian, romancer and sage, 
So wronged as the prey of our pilfering rage, 


In vain to our senates protést and appeal; .... 
We smile as the thief smiles who safely can steal ! 


Oh, shame on the rabble that clutch as their spoil 
This fair foreign fruitage of intellect’s toil ! 


Let these hear the shout, full of clarion disdain, 
That rings across ocean, from Sweden to Spain :— 


‘*No more prate of liberty, despot at heart, 
Thou cut-purse of Letters, thou bandit of Art !” 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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Nor claiming the precious privilege of citizenship in the United 
States, and having no preference for or prejudice against any par- 
ticular political party or even form of government (so that it 
represents the grandest idea evolved by Christian civilization—in- 
dividual liberty), I may offer some crude comments on the political 
situation of the country without subjecting myself to the charge of 
partisanship. 

It is not wise to leave to politicians the sole privilege of a free 
expression of the differences of opinion which, it is true, often result 
from party spirit, but which are the natural consequence and the 
surest guaranty of a free government. Even “infants,” be they 
tax-paying women or boy-children of eighteen and twenty, may, with 
advantage to themselves and the country, consider the great relig- 
jous, social, and political problems of the day, and make guesses at 
their solution. 

I should name, as one of the faults of the American people, ignor- 
ance of public affairs. 

Nine out of ten voters have never read the Constitution of the 
United States. I have never met an African citizen in the South 
who had ever heard of such a document. The difference between 
the political parties, as defined by the negro, is: ‘‘ De ’Publicans is 
de party what allays beats ; an’ de Democrats is de party what gits 
whipt.” 

If this be really a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, with the freedom of speech and of the press guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, it seems to me that every citizen should 
feel it his duty, as well as his privilege, to use his voice and his pen 
in the cause of his country. He should feel that his brain was as 
much at the service of his country as his right arm. The mere 
right of suffrage should not satisfy a citizen-sovereign of a so-called 
Republic, whose honest aim and effort is genuine republicanism. 

In our present stage of governmental evolution the ballot is but 
the political trickster’s wand, the would-be tyrant’s weapon, the cit- 
izen’s blind; and, unless all history be fiction, it will prove the fatal 
rock upon which, in the not very distant futare, will be wrecked the 
‘ship of state.” I refer to universal suffrage. I do not wish to 
be hypercritical; neither do I intend to croak, or to pose as an alarm- 
ist. I recognize the political confederation of the States of North 
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America as the most stupendous fact on record. I also recognize in 
it the most extraordinary anomaly the world has yet produced. 
That ‘republics are ungrateful” has long since passed into a 
proverb; that they are unjust, follows, as a natural consequence; that 
they fatten on discontent, disorder, and division proves their ori- 
gin in rebellion. It also proves that the people have individual 
opinions, ambitious desires, and that the nation is progressive ; for 
it is certain that what is termed ‘‘ faction” has always been most 
prominent in the most enlightened and civilized countries and ages. 
Historic experience teaches us that men and women of the mean- 
est minds, most craven hearts, and most beastly natures soonest 
grow weary of freedom—of its responsibilities and its perils. They 


‘only prize it for its material advantages. From such it is easy to 


snatch individual freedom ; and such are the creatures that despots 
in all ages have used to accomplish the ruin of republics. 

God only prepares the largest hearts and loftiest minds for the 
acceptance of the advanced Christian creeds of this ‘‘ His day of 
preparation,” viz.: That truth is eternal ; that progress is infinite ; 
that liberty is indispensable to human progress, and must be im- 
mortal ; that the brotherhood of men and nations must be universal ; 
and that peace must prevail over all the earth. 

A republic, to last, must be made up of men and women of these 
large hearts and loftly minds, trained for service in the noblest cause 
intrusted to human beings, and who love freedom for itself, for 
**the pleasure of speaking, acting, and breathing without restraint, 
under no master but God and the [moral] law.” De Tocqueville adds : 
“*He who seeks in freedom aught but herself is ouly fit to serve.” 

The Greek cities, tradition says, were founded by gods and 
heroes ; yet Grecian history furnishes no such splendid example of 
pure patriotism, of heroism, of far-seeing wisdom, of unerring judg- 
ment, of unswerving virtue, of such magnificent manhood, as the 
founder of the American Republic. And there have been hundreds 
of American citizens only a little less great than Washington. But 
what of the masses ?—what of the socialist, the communist, the an- 
archist, from France, England, Germany, and Russia? Is it safe 
to trust this foreign population with the control of your national des- 
tiny through the ballot-box? Is it wise to invest aliens and strangers 
—strangers to your language, your institutions, and your firesides— 
with your highest political, blood-bought privileges ? 

Are the negroes of the South really prepared to enter upon the 
rights and duties of American citizenship? Have they the educa- 
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tion, the training, the interest, the integrity, the knowledge of your 
institutions, the courage or the patriotism that makes them more 
deserving of the elective franchise than your sons of eighteen and 
twenty, and your mothers and wives? Can you say, in the face of the 
world, that the negro is a superior race to the Indian and Chinese ? 

It is something for America to boast that the most illiterate and 
fetich representative of the blackest region of Africa may enjoy the 
same right to “life, liberty, and the puisuit of happiness” as the 
fairest representative of the most enlightened and Christian country 
of Europe ; that the rude cross made with his unsteady and un- 
trained fingers, recognized as ‘‘ his mark,” is as significant and as 
sacred as the seal affixed to the most important state paper. This is 
asit should be. Our civilization demands that we should generously 
accord to all our fellows in humanity the same rights and blessings 
as those we enjoy ourselves. But God does not drag us by the hairs 
of our heads into heaven. If it were so, heaven would soon be 
turned into hell. The capability to receive and enjoy happiness is 
different in different persons. The different races of men have 
different ideas of happiness, and different degrees of capacity for 
the reception of civilization. The negro has proved himself slow in 
the power of progressive advancement—in fact, so far, a race incapa- 
ble of the highest development, and possessing no inherent love of 
freedom. There is no record of an age of negro civilization or of 
constitutional freedom; and it has not been for the want of outward 
favoring circumstances. The more highly endowed races have risen 
to the highest degree of civilization from the most unfavorable sur- 
roundings. 

These facts should make us realize that the negro, by reason of 
his helpless inferiority, has a claim to our protection as well as to 
the same blessings of freedom. You have no right to drag him by 
the hairs of his head into a heaven of your own making. It is cruel 
to the negro, and ungenerous to your white fellow-citizens of the 
South, to force them upon the same social and political plane. It is 
the basest treachery to put the ballot, charged with bullets, into the 
hands of the unsuspecting negro, to reduce to further submission 
the surrendered Southerner, that one fanatical political party may 
be advanced to higher place and power. There is no philanthropy 
in freeing the negro to injure the South, or to use him as a means 
of political advancement for one sectional party. 

No unkind feeling exists between the white and colored citizens 


of the South. 
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It is true that for the last ten years tug white citizens have pretty 
much controlled the negro yote. It is natural that they should. 
The interests of the two are the same. The negro labors for the 
white man, and is paid by him. An injury to the white man works 
harm to the negro. The white citizen is ambitious to regain his lost 
place in the commonwealth, and the vote of the negro can help him 
to it. The negro wants bread and meat, is inferior to the white 
man, and yery naturally is influenced by him, and votes to suit him. 
Another reason for this is that, during the years of ‘‘ Carpet-bag” 
control, when the bayonet flourished at the polls and the negroes 
voted with and for the ‘‘ Carpet-baggers,” who were always Repub- 
lican, they suffered for ‘‘vittels and clothes,” their ‘‘own white 
people” being too poor to employ or pay them. ‘‘ De Publicans 
hadn’t no use for us ;” and freedom without wages did not give them 
the material comforts the negro must have, to be happy. When the 
** Carpet-bag” government was at an end, the negroes naturally 
turned to their ‘‘own white people,” who are solidly Democratic. 
It is true that every now and then one of the haute noblesse joins the 
Republican party for the purpose of advancing his own selfish in- 
terest, knowing well on which side his bread is buttered. A larger 
number of the lower classes have become Republican from a feeling 
of personal hostility towards the upper classes—a condition of so- 
ciety which is not peculiar to any people, age, or country. I have 
found much less of this feeling existing between the classes in the 
extreme Southern States than in the Middle States, and more of it 
in the large cities of the North than anywhere else in this country. 

But to return to the subject of the negro vote. Since the close of 
the war there has been a constant struggle for the negro vote. 
Neither party is too honest or honorable to bribe, beg, or bulldoze 
the negro for his vote. Give me enough money, or enough whis- 
key and tobacco, and I will guarantee to either party every negro 
vote in the South, aud a large majority of the votes of the illiterate 
whites. 

Whilst this is teue, I do not believe the Republican party can ever 
dissolve ‘‘ the solid South” with the negro; neither do I believe 
that in the fature the Democratic party can keep it solid with 
him. Should the party in power attempt to carry out the threats 
made for the further political elevation of the African in the 
South, and for the further humiliation of the white race who, by 
the accident of birth, oceupy that section of the country, the common 
danger will unite the white South as nothing has ever done before. 
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In the name of heaven and all that is just and generous, why 
should this party wish to reduce to virtual vassalage a people who 
have contributed some of the most precious stones to the great tem- 
ple of American liberty ? 

I cannot understand how, with the ink on the pages of the colo- 
nial history of this country hardly dry, one-half of the nation should 
be willing to humiliate their fellow-rebels, fellow-patriots, and fel- 
low-citizens to the level of the negro, until he becomes really the 
equal of the white man. Why should the heroic generations of thé 
past be slighted now? Why should Americans, with all the warn- 
ings of history, risk the ruin of the Republic to satisfy personal re- 
sentment ? 

In the newspaper denunciations of the Southern people there is 
apparent much more personal resentment and party zeal. than the 
‘generous spirit and the sublime views of pure and enlightened 
patriotism, discerning and preferring nothing but the public good.” 

It seems to me that a people who could furnish a Lee to originate 
the Declaration of Independence, a Jefferson to write it, a Patrick 
Henry to inspire the people with a desire for freedom, and a Wash- 
ington to lead their armies to victory—I say it seems to me, with the 
blood of these heroes in their veins, the Southern people can never 
be made utterly abject. Whilst the cry of Patrick Henry, ‘Give 
me liberty, or give me death,” still rings in their ears, and the sen- 
timent still lives in their hearts, the men of the South will never 
submit to the negro or, through the negro, to Northern domination. 

The ‘‘Southern question” seems just now to be interesting both 
political parties to the exclusion of ail others. Exactly what that 
question is (not being a politician), is not clear to me. I see plain- 
ly that the negro problem is the one just now most important and 
most difficult of solution. A race war has been predicted. Per- 
haps that would be, for Christian civilization, the most fortunate 
solution of the difficulty. It would unite the white race—would 
obliterate all party lines, and every section would make common 
cause against the solid blacks. 

I do not presume to forecast the future of this country ; but I do 
not apprehend any such issue as a race war, although that would be 
following the lines of history. One of the saddest facts forced upon 
our attention by history is the progressive extinction of the lower 
races of man in contact with the higher, as in the case of the North 
American Indians. A war of the races would only bring about the 
extinction of the American-African prematurely, 
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It looks very much to me as if the Almighty was taking this 
matter into his own hands, and was transferring the care of his 
black subjects from the people of the South to the people of the 
North. The exodus of the white people from the South is some- 
thing that has greatly surprised me. The cities of the North and 
Northwest are filling with people from the South, and it is wonder- 
ful how many come to the front. In New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Southern men and women are conspic- 
tous in the different professions, in lit..cture, in the various 
branches of trade, and in social life. Should the Republican party 
remain in power, I believe that in fifty years not a Southern man 
or woman who can raise the money to go East or West will be left 
on Southern soil. Ever since the war, Southern capitalists have been 
investing in the East and West, and I observe a growing impatience 
in all Southerners belonging to the higher classes to transfer their 
families and their fortunes to more thrifty sections of the country. 
At the same time, there is a corresponding influx of Northern capi- 
tal into the South, and an increasing immigration from the East 
and Northwest. 

The change of partners in the political dance in which the negro 
takes part is certainly going on. The Northerners and negroes will 
be left in possession of the extreme Southern States, and together 
they will settle the vexed question of ‘the destiny of the African 
in America.” 

I believe the capital, the courage, the enterprise, thrift, energy, 
and industry of the Northern people will build up the South into a 
magnificent country; but I trust that the black negro on his hands 
will not turn out to be a white elephant. 

Whether the African will be put off on a reservation as the Indian,- 
or legislated back to his own country as the Chinese, or absorbed 
by the white race remains to be seen. 

PRESTON CONNELLY. 
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On Wall Street, or in other centres of finance and commerce, Paul 
Herrick would never have attracted a moment’s notice on account 
of his wealth and possessions. 

In the sparsely settled and primitive district covered by the lum- 
ber country lying away to the north of Grand Rapids, in the State 
of Michigan, Paul Herrick wes considered a rich man. To say the 
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least, he was the richest man in Rothbury Dam ; for he owned the 
saw-mill, the dam, and every acre of forest-land for miles around, as 
well as every cottage and shanty in the tiny settlement. He also 
paid the wages of every man and boy in the village. 

The citizens dubbed their settlement Rothbury Dam, or Roth- 
bury, but outsiders more often called it ‘* Herrick’s,” and, waiving 
all formality, invariably spoke of its leading inhabitant as Herrick. 
At Rothbury Dam, Paul Herrick was uniformly ‘‘the boss,” and 
the name of Herrick was seldom spoken. ‘There was one excepticn : 
‘* Jen” invariably spoke of her employer as Mr. Herrick ; but then 
Jen was different from the rest of the Rothbury people in more 
ways than one. Who was Jen? 

Well, that question can only be answered partially, for not even 
kind-hearted Paul Herrick knew aught of Jen’s parents or antece- 
dents. Once, when the lumber-merchant was in Chicago, with an 
hour or two upon his hands, he had strolled, prompted by the merest 
curiosity, into the police-court. 

A child—a girl of perhaps thirteen years—was about to be sen- 
tenced, for vagrancy and on general principles, to a term of years 
in the Reform School. She had done nothing particularly bad, only 
was one of the many loiterers on Chicago’s busy highways, with no 
friends and no apparent object in life. 

To the solid man from Michigan the girl appeared so childish, so 
helpless, and withal so bright and intelligent, that, as she silently 
accepted the decision of the court, while a large tear coursed 
slowly down her tanned cheek, Paul Herrick, the stranger, asked 
permission of the ‘judge to speak a word to his honor in pri- 
vate. A few moments later the girl-waif walked out of the court 
hand-in-hand with the lumber-man. 

Practically that was the beginning of Jen’s life. Up to that mo- 
ment she had merely existed—an atom in the mass of unknown and 
uncared-for humanity which fills the slums and hovels of the huge 
western city. Herrick was a bachelor, at that time not much over 
thirty in years, and his heart was all his own. That it was a large’ 
and generous heart we have already seen, and not one of his people 
at Rothbury Dam but would have so testified on small provocation. 
He sent the child, Jen, to a good school at Grand Rapids for three 
years, and then, finding his business increasing, he decided to take 
her to Rothbury, where she would be able to assist him with his 
books and correspondence. 


When Jen finished her schooling she was still a child in years, 
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for she could not have been more than sixteen ; but her early ex 
perience of hardship and privation had ‘‘ forced” nature, so that in 
some respects her passions and capabilities were as ripe as in most 
girls of twenty. 

Jen did her work in the office fell, and in time became exceed- 
ingly useful to Paul Herrick. 

Outside the office Herrick treated her on the most friendly terms. 
She made her home at his house, under the care of Herrick’s old 
housekeeper, and the lumberman took much interest in the girl, 
though he invariably showed by his speech as well as by his actions 
that in his eyes she was only a child. 

Jen was not pretty, but she was far from homely, and her bright 
eyes and pleasant manners more than made amends for all that she 
lacked in the way of good looks. She read well, and frequently 
read aloud from the newspaper for Herrick’s benefit ; she possessed 
a sweet, musical voice, and very often sang to her friend, accompany- 
ing herself upon a guitar which Herrick had given her while she 
was at school. So they spent many hours together, and in the 
pleasant summer evenings Herrick sometimes took the girl with him 
to ride behind his fast stepper. Thus, for a year, Jen lead a very 
happy life. But a change came. ‘The second summer that Jen 
spent at Rothbury Dam was not like the first. 

Paul Herrick still attended to his business, and Jen continued to 
write his letters, but always on Saturday evening he was driven over 
to the railroad, and Jen soon learned that his Sundays were spent 
in Grand Rapids. It was not very long before the girl became 


“aware that her good friend was paying marked attention to a lady 


in the lumber metropolis—and Jen was jealous. 

The girl whom Paul Herrick had thought of always as a child 
was a woman indeed, with a woman’s heart and a woman’s strong 
passions. 

Unknown almost to herself she had gradually merged her whole 
being into an intense love for the only true friend she had ever pos- 
sessed. Womanlike, Jen loved; childlike, she was unreasonable 
in her love. She never once paused to consider that Paul Herrick, 
who, though naught but a backwoodsman, was one of nature’s gentle 
spirits and the very soul of honor, had treated her with uniform 
and genuine kindness, but had never presumed upon her compara- 
tively helpless position to toy with her affections. Jen could not 
reason; she had been tamed too late—nay, her passions had not 
been tamed at all. She was very jealous and very angry. 
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A few evenings after the girl made her discovery of the attraction 
which drew Paul Herrick so often to the city, she spoke to him. It 
was in the early summer evening, after the work of the day was over. 

‘‘Mr. Herrick, you never take me to ride any more; are you 
angry with me?” 

‘** Angry with you, Jen? Why no, my dear girl. Let us take a 
spin together this evening. Get your hat and wrap, while I see 
about having the horse brought around.” 

Soon they were riding along one of the forest roads, and through 
the dense foliage the streaks of red were dimly visible where, in the 
west, the sun was slowly sinking. But to neither of them was it 
like one of the old-time rides. 

Herrick really did try to talk and make things pleasant, but, being 
deeply in love with a fair lady in a distant place, his thoughts were 
frequently miles away. And Jen, sad and miserable with jealous 
anger, began to cry. Do not smile ; they were hot and bitter tears, 
which the girl vainly attempted to force back. The scalding drops 
persisted in flooding the large bright eyes, and before many mo- 
ments Herrick was startled by the sound of a great sob. He turned 
to look at the girl by his side, and his curious glance of tender sur- 
prise called forth a torrent of tears. Jen broke completely down 
and cried without restraint. 

«Why, Jen, my poor little girl, what is the matter?” 

Paul Herrick was a man of large sympathies, and nothing could 
have moved him so much as the sight of a woman in distress. With 
never a thought of possible consequences, he placed his disengaged 
arm around the slender waist of the shapely girl, and by a very 
natural movement drew Jen towards him until her willing head 
rested upon his broad shoulder. It was all done innocently enough ; 
not only had Paul Herrick no intention of trifling with his young 
companion, but he was loyal and true to the woman whom he had 
but a day or two previously asked to become his wife. So do not 
blame Paul Herrick for this entirely sympathetic action of his. 

“*Now, Jen,” he said, when the first paroxysm of her grief had 
somewhat subsided, ‘‘ tell me, if you will, what is the trouble?” 

He had slackened his horse and dropped the reins over one knee. 
With his released hand he smoothed the wavy hair back from the 
hot little brow, and kissed the girl’s forehead very tenderly. 

The kiss seemed to loosen Jen’s tongue, and she nestled close up 
to Paul Herrick, as she spoke quickly and passionately : 

“Oh, can’t you see? Is it possible you do not know how I love 
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you, yes—love you? And do you not see you care nothing for me 
now? You have changed so much, and they tell me you are to be 
married—but say it is not true! Oh, Mr. Herrick—oh, my love, 
my love, it must not be true; if it is, I do not wish to live any 
longer !” 

Then she gave way once more to tears, and the sobs came loud 
and fast as she murmured, ‘‘I love you, I love you.” 

Herrick was genuinely surprised. He had never dreamed of such 
athing. He had tried honestly to be a friend to this child whom 
he had rescued from God knows what: and he had been honest, 
from first to last. 

Yet he felt deeply sorry for Jen as he listened to her impassioned 
words, and watched the tears course down her cheeks. Worst of all, 
he knew that he must, for the time being, add to her grief, though 
he was aware that it would abate so much the sooner for what he was 
about to tell her. 

“‘My poor girl, this is all a sad mistake, and I am so sorry. 
Surely you believe that I would not grieve you, child, for anything. 
Yet I must tell you that in a very few weeks Iam to marry a lady 
in Grand Rapids. I hope you will try and be a good friend to both 
of us, Jen; you and I have not so many friends that we can either 
of us afford to lose the other. You will get over this, Jen, and 
some day you, too, will marry and live a happy life in a home of 
your own.” 

Not another word was spoken as they drove slowly and sadly 
towards home. Jen ceased crying and sat up in her old position in 
the buggy, while Herrick thought upon the strange events of the 
evening. Never afterwards did either of them refer to that ride. 

A month later Paul Herrick brought a bride to Rothbury Dam, 
where ‘‘ the boss’s wife” became a favorite second only in popularity 
to “the boss” himself. 

Jen stayed on at Rothbury, very faithfully serving Paul Herrick 
in his office, and it really looked as though the girl was trying to 
live down her old passion as well as her disappointment. 

Business was by no means so good during that fall and winter as 
it had been, and it began to be whispered among the less than a 
hundred people who comprised the population of Rothbury that 
Paul Herrick was in straitened financial circumstances. Certain it 
was that the lumber-merchant showed signs of worry and care, and 
made many trips to Grand Rapids and Chicago, leaving his wife 
very much alone. 
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Tits threw Mrs. Herrick and Jen into each other’s society more 
than would otherwise have been the case. Jen was usually very 
quiet, and as a rule had very little to say to anybody ; but she felt 
genuinely sorry for the young wife left among strangers, and tried 
to make the days less tedious for Mrs. Herrick. 

Late in the winter, when the water above the dam was still frozen 
over, Jen insisted upon taking Mrs. Herrick, who was almost a 
novice at the sport, to skate. Jen was an expert skater, and had 
frequently skated upon the ice over the deep water above the dam. 
She knew every inch of the skating-surface—knew how to avoid the 
rough places, and was aware of the whereabouts of each hole and 
dangerous spot. 

How it ever happened Jen herself could never tell ; but while she 
and Mrs. Herrick were skating together the girl suddenly felt her 
companion relax her slight hold, and, as Jen went gliding on, un- 
able to resist the impetus gained by a long and rapid sweep, her 
friend’s wife sank beneath the water into a deep hole ! 

Mary Herrick was not drowned : several men and boys were skat- 
ing at the time, and the poor woman was rescued in a fainting 
condition. Chills and a violent delirious fever followed, however, 
and Paul Herrick returned to Rothbury to find his wife of a few 
months hovering on the border-land between life and death. 

Only Jen and God knew that the affair was a sad accident. In so 
small a place as Rothbury every man and woman possessed an 
opinion in regard to Jen’s feelings toward Paul Herrick. For those 
opinions Jen had, so far, cared very little ; but she now saw, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that Paul Herrick, as well as the women of 
the settlement, suspected her of having made a wilful attempt to 
drown his wife, from motives resulting from jealousy. And this 
Jen could not stand. 

For several days she pursued her usual duties in the office, and 
Herrick, as he met her day by day, merely said ‘* Good morning” or 
‘Good evening” ina strange, constrained manner. It wasa terrible 
time for the poor girl, but while Herrick’s wife lay dangerously ill 
Jen never troubled him with so much as a word in regard to herself. 

It was some four weeks after the accident, and the frosts of winter 
had disappeared, giving way to milder weather. Mary Herrick was 
declared to be out of all danger, and Jen resolved to have a word 
with her old-time friend and employer. She sought him in his little 
room, which adjoined the office proper. 

‘Mr. Herrick, I feel sure that you are angry with me. 


(Strange 
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that she should use precisely the same words as when she was riding 
with him on that eventful summer evening!) ‘I have not wished 
to trouble you of late, because you have had enough to bear. I 
suppose I need hardly say that I am deeply sorry for the accident 
that befell Mrs. Herrick. Will you not, both of you, forgive me 
for my carelessness ?” 

There was a hard, cold look upon the usually pleasant face of 
Paul Herrick, as he made reply : 

“If I could think it ax accident there would be nothing to for- 
give.” He paused and added, ‘Yes, Jen, I will forgive you—at 
least I will try; but it will be hard to forget. I hope God will for- 
give you.” 

They sounded cold words enough to the girl who loved so well, 
and would have died to serve, the man who uttered them. She was 
hungering for a kindly word—for justice. She asked for bread and 
he gave her a stone. 

** Ah, God !” she moaned, rather than spoke, ‘then you do think 
so badly of me! In your eyes I ama murderess! If that is so, 
God’s forgiveness should be for you, because you wrong me, you 
wrong me.” 

The poor child felt like fainting, but by an effort she retained 
sufficient strength to leave the little room; strength enough to pass 
through the office where her work lay—away, away, away—into a 
dark corner of the deep pine forest, where kind tears came to her 
relief. All through the long evening she sobbed and wept, and 
when night crept over the woods she fell asleep under the grim, 
old trees—tired out and heartbroken. 


It was by no meams summer weather on that evening when, 
weary, disappointed, and sick at heart, Jen lay down in the solitude 
and darkness of the dense woods. It was early spring-time and the 
snows of winter had but recently disappeared : just a little distance 
back of Rothbury the snow and ice were even then only commen- 
cing to melt. That particular day, however, had been unusu- 
ally warm—one of those rare, balmy days which seem to us, when 
they come, a foretaste of the summer that is to follow—and the 
little forest streams had become considerably swollen. 

The reader has learned by this time that there was a large dam at 
Rothbury—a stout embankment of stone, timber, and earth, some 
half mile in extent, which held the waters of the creek so as to form 
a miniature lake. In this basin were collected, from time to time, 
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many thousands of feet of logs brought down from the lumber 
camps in the woods to Herrick’s mill. The water, ordinarily, was 
only permitted to escape over the huge water-wheel which furnished 
the mill with power, though an immense sluice-gate had been built 
in the centre of the dam, to prevent accident and damage in case 
anything like a flood should threaten the embankment. Below the 
dam the creek meandered away in its natural narrow channel, while 
on its banks (immediately below the large artificial embankment) 
were scattered all the buildings and dwellings which comprised the 
village of Rothbury. 

While Jen lay sobbing in the woods, old and experienced Jumber- 
men, on their way home from work, watched with some alarm the 
rapidly rising water above the dam, and noticed with anxiety the 
great jogs piling up steadily above each other all along the embank-- 
ment. Some of the older ones suggested opening the sluice-gate 
before darkness should set in, urging the principle that ‘‘ preven- 
tion is better than cure.” But they were overruled in their cautious 
judgment by Herrick’s foreman, who insisted that the dam would 
hold ‘lots of water yet,” and that no gorge of lumber could harm 
so strong a wall. So they all went home and to bed—and the waters 
rose steadily. 

Jen awoke in the early dawn, cold and stiff. Although she was 
in the woods, she was not far from the dam, and she could hear the 
sound of rushing water mingled with the noise of excited voices. 

Rothbury Dam was the world to Jen; no other place cut a figure 
in her life, and even in her sorrow and disappointment she was 
aroused as she surmised what the trouble might be. She hurried 
down to the dam, and beheld the waters rushing over it in a broad, 
though at present shallow cataract, clear across the width of the 
big pond. The huge logs were piled up all along the wall to a great 
height, while ever and anon one of the ponderous sticks of timber 
would be sent over the massive wall with a crash. The danger to 
the dam, and consequently to the little village, was terrible and im-: 
minent. The weight of the accumulated logs brought down by the 
unusually severe spring freshet might at any moment break the 
embankment, in which event the mill and all the cottages would 
undoubtedly be swept away. ‘The frail frame-houses and cabins 
were already deserted, and the frightened people were gathered 
well out of the way of the danger w hich threatened them. 

Paul Herrick, bare-headed, stood in the midst of a small group of 
his oldest employees. 
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‘* Boys,” he said, ‘‘ this mill is all I have left of my belongings. 
Even now I am almost as poor as I w&s ten years ago. If we can 
save the mill and the dam we can all pull along together and make 
a living; if not, we shall probably all be ruined, or almost so. As 
I say, even now I have not much, but I will give any house and lot 
in the village and five hundred dollars in cash to the man who will 
open the sluice-gates !” 

It was a liberal offer, but not one of those men made a move to 
carry out the earnest request of ‘‘ the boss.” 

‘* All that a man hath will he give for his life,” and every man in 
that little crowd knew that whoever would go out on those piled-up 
logs to attempt to unlock the great gates must carry his life with 
him. 

- Through the small knot of men, what seemed almost like the 
ghost of a girl pushed her way. It was Jen, and she walked close 
up to Paul Herrick, whom she addressed in quiet but firm tones. 

‘*Mr. Herrick, I never did you or yours any harm—never so much 
as wished them any harm. Will you please remember that ?” 

Herrick was displeased at what he considered an ill-timed intru- 
sion, and he turned upon her almost roughly : 

‘‘Child, go home! This is no time:or place to talk of that! Life 
and property are at stake. Go!” 

And Jen went. 

Went, yes ; went away silently and as unobserved as she had come. 
Silently, because she knew that if they should see her try to do what 
she was determined to attempt a dozen strong arms would prevent 
her. So she stole away behind the dam, and under cover of the 
great pile of logs climbed over the water-washed timbers until she 
knew she was almost above the sluice-gates. 

She had provided herself with a woodman’s axe. It was large 
and heavy, and with it the girl found it was all she could do to leap 
from log to log, and avoid the dangerous sticks which the waters 
heaped. up and threw across each other like so many twigs. 

It was a perilous trip, and the girl knew it; but she also knew 
that if successful she would save Paul Herrick’s property and credit, 
and that was enough for Jen. So she toiled on. 

Presently a subdued murmur of mingled horror and admiration 
ran through the little crowd standing away at a safe distance from 
the dam. They saw the slender figure of a girl climbing quickly 
down from the mountain of logs which towered right over the 
sluice-gates, Paul Herrick shouted as he never shouted before ; 
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«Jen, for God’s sake, come back! Come back, Jen !” 

But she could not hear him: his voice was lost in the noise of 
the water as it rushed over the dam. 

Breathlessly they watched her strike the massive rusty bolts which 
held the iron-bound gates ; they saw her every peril, as log after 
log toppled over the wall on each side of her. But the girl worked 
on, dealing blow upon blow with the axe in her hand. 

Crash! The gates are open. They are washed from their hinges 
by the impetuous flood which rushes through the new outlet like 
another Niagara, while the logs come tumbling over, pell-mell, in 
mad confusion. It is only a question of seconds. Ah! One cruel 
timber has struck the brave young girl, and her lifeless body is 
hurried along on the seething waters. 


In the quiet evening time, when the flood has disappeared, and 
when Paul Herrick stands with moistened eyes and heavy heart 
over the still form, marked with many a bruise, he thinks of 
Jen’s last words spoken to him—words which he repulsed so roughly : 
‘*Mr. Herrick, I never did you or yours any harm !” 

«« Any harm?” he repeats. ‘‘Ah, God, no! No harm, and how 
much good! Poor little girl! poor Jen!” 

W. H. 8. ATKINSON. 


MAY. 


THE sweetest time of all the year 
Has come, my love, and I am here 
To claim the bliss that, long before 
Sweet May’s approach, was darkened o’er 
By clouds of would and could and might, 
But now dispelled by may’s proud right; 
For doubt is fled since, dear, you say 
The talismanic words, ‘‘ You may.” 
And by a right that’s more divine 
Than that of kings, sweet, you are mine! 
O sweetest month, O dearest word, 
Both by supremest love conferred ! . 
O joyous May, 
Be thine the sway 
To guide us in love’s truest way ! 
And oh, my love, ’tis your sweet may 
Makes all my life a glad May-day ! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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AN EPISODE OF ’ SIXTY-FOUR. 


OLp JupDGE BRADFORD, when nearly all of his neighbors were 
vigorously ‘‘ taking sides” in the stirring times of ‘the Sixties,” for 
the most part preserved a discreet silence ; though to his particu- 
larly intimate friends he had been known to very forcibly express 
his decision as to which standard he would have followed if he had 
been young enough to march out under either the Stars and Stripes 
or the State banner of Tennessee. The younger members of his 
family, however, were less backward about avowing their sentiments, 
and acting upon them. So it came to pass that, within little over a 
year from the time when Charleston harbor echoed with the boom 
of the first cannon, his eldest son had been brought back to the old 
house in northern Tennessee, not to go forth from it again until a 
few weeks later, when he was carried to the little graveyard on the 
green hillside, where now stands a simple stone inscribed “1st Lieu- 
tenant, C. 8. A.;” while the younger boy was far away, fighting 
manfully for ‘‘ the old Flag,” in the Union blue. 

The youngest of all the children, also, while unable to do battle in 
the tented field, employed unhesitatingly the weapons which nature 
had permitted her to use ; and more than one gray-coated admirer 
had gone away with mingled wrath and despair from the quick 
tongue and flashing eye of Miss Nellie Bradford, a loyal little beanty 
of about eighteen. 

Poor blood-stained and cannon-scarred Tennessee was once more 
the scene of manceuvre and skirmish, in November, 1864; and 
Thomas, shut up in Nashville, was quietly preparing for his anni- 
hilating spring upon the exultant hosts of Hood, when Captain 
Hyde, of the — Penn. Battery, was searching discontentedly for a 
missing horse which had given a careless attendant the slip early in 
the afternoon. He had just left a cavalry company whose officer, 
upon being questioned, had told him that a horse answering to his 
description of the missing steed, and with the artillery red upon his 
saddle-cloth, had been seen by them a mile or so down the road, 
but had dashed away at their attempt to secure him. The young 
lieutenant courteously proffered his assistance, either with an escort 
or by his personal attendance ; but the captain, seeing that the troop 
looked tired out, both horses and men, and having learned that 
they were about going into bivouac a little less than a mile farther 
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on, declined, and started out again on his search. The lieutenant, 
however, forced upon him the loan of his own horse, which the 
captain was, in truth, not sorry to accept, as he had no great 
desire to tramp a couple of miles on what might prove, after all, 
a wild-goose chase. So he rode off down the road, deprecating 
his luck for having lost his steed, and commending it for having 
thrown him in contact with the courteous cavalrymen. 

He had gone about three miles when he noticed, over some inter- 
vening bushes, the heads of several horses ; and on approaching 
closer he speedily recognized Gray Ned among them. Dismount- 
ing and stealing nearer to the roadside fence for the purpose of 
reconnoissance, with a view to determining the advisability of imme- 
diately presenting himself with ‘‘letters of marque and reprisal,” 
he, as he peered through the screen of undergrowth, was startled to 
see a group of men in weather-beaten and ragged uniforms, the color 
of which had most unmistakably once been gray, sitting a few yards 
off, around a quartette who were fingering a pack of greasy cards 
with the dexterity of experts. 

Discretion seemed at that moment the better part of valor, even 
to Captain Hyde ; and he was about to beat a hurried retreat and 
say good-bye to Gray Ned forever. But the recognition was now 
mutual, it seemed, for Gray Ned himself, lifting his head and look- 
ing toward his master, gave a loud and eager whinny ; and just at 
that inopportune moment a dry bough cracked under the captain’s 
heavy boot. 

In an instant the attention of the group was secured, and a single 
glance in their visitor’s direction was sufficient. ‘A Yank!” was 
the unanimous shout, though one or two took the additional time to 
append an uncomplimentary adjective ; and every man was on his 
feet in a twinkling. ‘The majority started at once to their horses, 
though several pistol bullets were promptly sent cheeping through 
the obstructing twigs and branches. Their caller seemed to realize 
that, having been so rude as to interrupt their little game thus 
unceremoniously, it was prudent for him to take his departure at 
once ; and he was galloping furiously down the road by the time 
the first of his pursuers cleared the fence behind him. 

The whole squad was soon in hot pursuit, however, and the cap- 
tain was beginning to fear a little for the result on his tired steed, 
when something occurred which led him of necessity to change his 
plans of escape at once. Several more shots had been fired after 
him, but had hummed harmlessly by; but at this moment, as he 
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was rounding a slight turn of the road, a report was succeeded by 
a sharp shock in his right wrist, and his hand was soon wet with 
rapidly flowing blood. Sick with pain and the loss of blood, and 
his hand so benumbed that he could not hold the reins, Captain 
Hyde felt at once that he was in no condition for a race for life. 

By the side of the road was a broad though not very deep ditch ; 
while beyond it and an intervening field was another, slightly wooded, 
road, which joined the other several hundred yards farther on. The 
captain decided upon his course at once. It was a hard and danger- 
ous jump, but his situation was desperate. Reining his steed in 
sharply, he turned him to one side and spurred straight for the 
ditch. The noble fellow never faltered, and cleared it by a splendid 
leap, though his hind feet just struck solid ground on the farther 
side. A volley rattled after the flying captain, and one of his pur- 
suers essayed the leap also. But it was too much for the South- 
erner’s horse, who, barely getting his fore feet on the farther edge, 
fell back heavily in the ditch, on top of his rider. No other of the 
Confederates dared try after this ruinous warning; and they were 
accordingly compelled to gallop on to the juncture of the roads, 
while their wished-for victim, dashing across the field and into the 
other road, was soon concealed by the belt of woods. 

Captain Hyde now had temporary safety a brief breathing-space, 
and a chance to develop his plans. He knew well, however, that 
his advantage was but brief, as his pursuers would soon gain the 
road he was on; and, faint from pain and profuse bleeding, he 
could hardly keep his saddle. 

Seeing a house a little way ahead and a few yards from the road, 
he resolved to run the risk of finding enemies and capture, in the 
bare hope of friends and protection. So, altering his course, he 
galloped up the lane and into the open gate, and leaped from his 
horse before the door. Finding this unfastened, he burst in without 
the ceremony of knocking, and found himself in the presence of a 
handsome girl, who glanced up at the intruder with an expression 
of startled wonder in her large brown eyes. 

The captain, in a few panting words, explained his danger and 
appealed for help and concealment. His fair, involuntary hostess 
took in the situation instantly, and hastening toward the large fire- 
place in the next room, beckoning to him to follow, she pulled away 
the great solid-looking screen, and was fairly forcing him within 
when he motioned to her to stop. 

*<If there is anyone you can send with this’—he tore hurriedly 
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a scrap of paper bearing his signature from a bundle of orders in 
his pocket—‘‘ to Willet’s Spring ; there’s a division of our cavalry 
there.” She nodded understandingly, took the paper, and, replac- 
ing the screen over the mouth of the fire-place, hastened into the 
other room. 

“‘ Ned,” she said, in a low and hurried tone, ‘‘mount that horse 
out in the yard, take the short cut to Willet’s Spring, give this to 
the Union officer there, and tell him to come at once, for Captain 
Hyde’s in great danger.” 

“Yes, missy ; but dey’s a-comin’ up de woods-road a’ready, an’ 
I’s pow’ful skeer’d 0’ bein’ shooted,” replied another voice, whose 
owner Captain Hyde had not seen. 

“*Go !” was the simple but sternly imperative reply. And a tall 
colored man was now seen by the captain, through a chink beside 
the screen, to spring from a crouching position on a low stool in the 
corner and dart like an arrow through the door. 

It seemed to the captain as if it had been hardly a moment longer 
when he heard the thud of horses’ hoofs and a chorus of angry 
shouts and oaths at the door. His fair protectress was sitting quietly 
where she had been when he first saw her, a trifle pale but other- 
wise perfectly calm and collected. There was a loud knock at the 
unfastened door, which was instantly flung open, and three or four 
eager-looking men crowded through it. Their leader stopped at 
the sight of the lady, who rose to meet them with a well-feigned 
look of wondering surprise ; but he recovered himself at once and 
shouted : 

‘*Where’s that d—d Yankee? We know he come in hyar.” 

‘* How dare you intrude on these premises in this manner?” she 
replied, with flashing eyes and a half-step toward him; ‘‘to say 
nothing of addressing such language toa lady. Tell me your busi- 
ness like a gentleman or leave the house at once !” 

The rough, heavily-bearded man, backed up by a score of armed 
comrades, as he was, fairly quailed before the slight girl’s steady“ 
eye. Removing his slouch hat hurriedly, he began in a more 
respectful tone : 

**We uns are a-runnin’ a cuss of a Yank, an’ los’ sight of him jes’ 
by the tu’n o’ the road thar. But one of our fellers seen a nigger 
a-sneakin’ round this yere house with the Yank’s hoss, jest as we 
come outen the woods, so we know he must be hyarabouts som’mers.” 

Just then one of the men from the door interrupted him with the 
shout : 
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‘See hyar, sarg’nt! We uns done cotch the nigger and hoss! 
Nig was a-diggin’ ’cross country, but he stopped instanter w’en we 
hollered at him, an’ druv back meek’s a skeer’d ’possnm. We’re 
a-searchin’ the ba’n now. It’s a Yank hoss, sure, sah.” 

The officer stepped forward once more, saying in more of his first 
rough tone : 

« Yo’ see, madam, that we uns’ll be ’bleeged to su’ch you’ house 
if yo’ don’ guv ’im up peaceable.” 

The lady saw that she would only be uselessly inviting violence to 
herself by further resistance, and said, with a sarcastic smile : 

«* As you please, sir ; though you’ll have your labor for your pains. 
You'll not find any Yankee here. However, if you wish to look 
through the house, I will be very glad to assist you. Will you begin 
upstairs or in the kitchen ?” 

“ You kaint fool us that-a-way,” replied the Confederate, sardoni- 
eally. ‘But I'll thank ye kindly fer yo’ keys, to save bu’stin’ the 
do’s.” And, leaving a couple of men to watch the room, he and the 
greater part of his band scattered through the house. 

The captain drew back from his chink, and clutched the hilt of 
his sabre with his left hand, as he saw several men entering the 
room in which the fire-place was ; but they did not seem to think it 
worth while to examine that apartment, probably supposing that 
the fugitive would try to get as far as possible from the threatening 
danger. 

The house was a large one, and it was some time before the party 
again reunited in the room first entered. The men were all growl- 
ing and swearing with disappointed rage, and the captain could now 
see that a number of them were somewhat intoxicated. ‘The sergeant 
turned to one of his men suddenly, and savagely asked : 

** Where’s that nigger? Did you uns keep watch o’ him?” 

**W’y, no, sah ; we didn’t reckon ’twas no use. He were nuthin’ 
but a durn idjit nigger, anyhow. Don’ know nuthin’ ’t all, ner 
*pear t’ be able t’ talk, ev’n—on’y jes’ a-shakin’ and noddin’ his 
durn black head all-ternit, an’ a-hangin’ down his jor like a durn 
fool.” 

With an oath at the man for not having kept watch of his pris- 
oner, the sergeant called to his soldiers to go out and aid nm a thorough 
investigation of the outhouses, leaving four or five to continue the 
search in the two rooms. 

One of these thus left, a powerful, coarse-looking fellow, with the 
faded chevrons of a corporal on his sleeve, was evidently very much 
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under the influence of liquor, and was constantly muttering horrible 
oaths as he kicked over furniture and fumbled at doors. Suddenly 
turning upon the captain’s brave protector, who was standing a little 
to one side, quietly looking on, with a vile title and a string of brutal 
oaths, he demanded of her the immediate revelation of the Yankee’s 
hiding-place. 

The girl’s eyes blazed, but, in a tone of forced calmness, she 
replied : 

“You forget, sir, that you are addressing a lady.” 

Her reply and her look appeared to infuriate the fellow, who sprang 
forward and struck her full in the face with his palm; and then, 
lifting his clenched fist above her as she staggered back from the 
cruel blow, he hissed through his teeth : 

«*D—n you, tell me, or—” 

But he never finished his threat. A sudden crash behind him, 
and the wretch fell groaning to the floor, with a terrible gash in his 
head. All thought of safety and prudence in the mind of Captain 
Hyde had disappeared before the hot blaze of his wrath; and as 
he stood in front of the brave girl who had so long and faithfully 
sheltered him, with his sabre grasped in his left hand, he looked 
fairly transfigured by his fierce indignation. But his enemies soon 
recovered from their surprise, and closed in around their victim ; 
who, leaping to a corner and placing his back against the wall, pre- 
pared to meet his death bravely. ‘The odds were hopeless, however, 
and the captain, blinded with blood from a cut in the forehead, was 
about to give up in despair, when a ringing cheer from without, a 
rattling volley of carbines, and a crowd of blue-coats bursting into 
the room, told him that the “ idjit nigger” had been a faithful mes- 
senger, and that his cavalry friends of the early afternoon had come 
nobly to the rescue. 

It was many weeks before Captain Hyde stood on his feet once 
more ; and when, with the feeble strength which the baffled fever 
had permitted him to bring back at last from the gate of death, 
he did for the first time venture from the door to a sun-warmed 
bench a few yards away, he leaned on the arm of a brown-eyed girl 
who tenderly guided his faltering steps, and whom he called, in 
tones of unmistakable affection, ‘* Miss Nellie.” 

A year or so later, however, other people were calling this same 
young lady ‘‘ Mrs. Hyde.” 

CEE Kss. 
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RONDEL. 


THERE’S a laugh in our heart, though we weep with the rain 
That is quietly falling, 
While the dear robins, calling 

Through the wood, bid us join in their happy refrain. 


Ah! we know that the world will be golden again, 
Though the cloud-veil is palling ; 

There’s a laugh in our heart, though we weep with the rain 
That is quietly falling. 


Sorrow, cruelly walling 

Us close in his prison-house, sighs, and is fain 
To keep us fast bound with his wearisome chain ; 
But mirth loves not such thralling. 

There’s a laugh in our heart, though we weep with the rain 
That is quietly falling. 


HELEN GRACE SMITH. 


THE TROUBADOUR. 


WiIrd a jaunty cloak and swagger, 
And a jewel-hilted dagger, 
A guitar swung from his shoulders by a ribbon—blue at that ; 
And his breeches never bigger 
Than would show his shapely figure, 
And a fascinating feather in his funny tilted hat,— 


So he wandered forth, a-warring, 
And a-rhyming and guitaring, 
And in attitudes artistic tinkled many a tricksy air ; 
And the ladies all adored him, 
And the balconies encored him, 
And his tunes were legal-tender for his welcome everywhere. 


Thus a-humming and a-strumming, 
And a-wooing and a-cooing, 
Droning ditties by the dozen, 
Lisping sonnets by the score, 
Went the hero of our story 
Through its glamour and its glory, 
Ah! so mellow and so merry was the gallant Troubadour ! 
KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE. 


THE present unseemly scramble for public office, which is little 
short of being as disgaceful to the scramblers as it is harassing to 
the President, calls to mind what was said by James Russel] Lowell, 
in one of his speeches before the Reform Club: ‘Our first aim 
should be, as it has been, the reform of our civil-service ; for that is 
the fruitful mother of all our ills. It is the most aristocratic system 
in the world, for it depends on personal favor, and is the reward of 
personal service ; and the power of the political ‘ boss’ is built up and 
maintained, like that of the medieval robber-baron, by his free- 
handedness in distributing the property of other people.” 

While this, and the rest of Mr. Lowell’s remarks in the same con- 
nection, apply with equal force to every branch of the public service 
in which appointment and tenure are based upon political favor, his 
words are particularly suggestive with respect to the consular service, 
in which the worst evils of the “‘robber-baron” system are rampant ; 
which not only debases us at home, but shames us abroad ; which is 
but little known to the people most concerned in its character and effi- 
ciency ; and in which the commercial classes of the country have a 
right to demand that the ‘‘ spoils system” shall no longer hold sway. 
What is the signification of ‘‘ spoils system”? If there are spoils, 
there must be dishonesty ; and if there is dishonesty, who but rogues 
would wish to perpetuate it? The reader will bear in mind that 
what follows refers entirely to the consular service, as distinguished 
from the diplomatic. The functions of the consul are purely com- 
mercial ; while those of the so-called diplomate are political. There 
are not, therefore, taking the popular view of the subject, the same 
reasons for making the diplomatic service permanent as there are 
for giving the consular that advantage. Even if we had a corps of 
trained diplomatists who were able to hold their own in all respects 
with those of the European nations (which the fruits of some of our 
treaties prove not to have been the case in the past), the custom 
would no doubt still obtain here of appointing foreign ministers who 
belonged to the party of the administration. And, owing to their 
exclusively political character, this would seem eminently proper ; 
whereas the consul is only useful according to his experience, ability, 
and personal character, and his political affiliations at home have no 
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bearing whatever upon his official duties. He, therefore, of all ser- 
vants of the government, should havea fixed tenure, based on merit, 
and should always be a fair type of the American. The average 
American citizen, and even the average congressman and senator, 
scarcely know what a consul is for ; and the only general notion they 
have of the consular service is that it can furnish billets for a cer- 
tain number of political hacks and clamoring henchmen, who demand 
places in return for ‘‘ activity” at election-time. 

Though every branch of the civil-service is still prostituted and de- 
moralized by the system of political appointment and by the precari- 
ous tenure which belongs to that system, the one that suffers most, 
and in which the abuses are most glaring, is the consular service. It 
appears that there are comparatively few who can give an intelligent 
account of the state of that service, the causes and necessities for its 
existence, its duties, and how they are performed, the laws which 
regulate it, or other details which would be satisfactory to an earnest 
inquirer. The materials for this article have been gleaned from 
ex-consuls who have made good records in the service, in spite of its 
many disadvantages, and from officers of the State Department who 
have studied the question for many years. 

The American consul has three well-defined duties: 1. The pro- 
tection of vessels and cargoes; 2. the protection of sailors; and, 
3. the protection of the revenue on foreign imports. Besides these, 
he is required to receive with due courtesy all fellow-citizens who 
may be travelling abroad and call at his office, and to give them 
whatever information or aid he can; he must answer all letters of 
inquiry, etc., addressed to him by citizens of the United States and 
others ; prepare legal documents, execute judicial commissions, per- 
form notarial duties, and, in some cases, act as judge, jury, and 
attorney. He must report faithfully all that he does, to the Depart- 
ment of State; and make a permanent record of his acts, for the 
archives of his office. 

That there is room here for the exercise of considerable versatility 
can scarcely be denied ; but the fact will be more fully appreciated if 
we consider the details of these various duties a little more closely. 

1. The protection of vessels and cargoes is a frequent and serious 
duty at many of our consular posts. For instance, an American 
ship comes into a foreign port in a leaky and damaged condition. 
The master reports at once to the consul, who institutes a survey, 
and makes a proper record of the same, taking evidence from the 
officers and seamen as to the stress of weather which caused the 
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damage. Perhaps all or a portion of the cargo has been injured 
by salt-water, and must be sold at once or become a total loss. 
The vessel, also, may of necessity have to be sold, if repairs would 
cost more than a certain percentage of her value. The consular 
duties, if. properly carried out in cases of this kind,—which are of 
constant occurrence in remote parts of the world,—are of a very 
important and delicate character, requiring not only knowledge and 
tact, but absolute honesty and good faith. The consul becomes, 
for the time being, the guardian of the total interests involved,— 
of the cargo, the vessel, and even of the underwriters,—all of which 
intereeis he should conscientiously protect from the tribe of hungry 
vultures who in every seaport are waiting to pounce upon and devour 
the unfortunate. Right here lies one of the most fruitful sources 
of corruption and fraud which exist in the service. The consuls 
are in most cases badly paid; the method of their appoimtment is 
against the selection of men of high principle ; and the instability 
of their tenure makes their responsibility sit lightly on them, 
Therefore, it sometimes occurs that a bad master thus in distress, 
and an unscrupulous consul to whom he comes, connive together 
and surrender to the sharks for good money-consideration, sacrific 
ing for their own present gain, the imterests intrusted to their cus- 
tody. 

2. The protection of seamen is perhaps the most difficult of the 
labors that fall to the lot of consuls. Service of this kind becomes 
necessary in a great variety of ways, which are too complicated to be 
described here in detail. Sometimes masters are in need of aid and 
advice ; but more generally it is some poor seaman who has been 
badly treated, met with an accident, fallen sick on the voyage, or 
otherwise becomes a fit subject for consular interference and relief. 
Such men, once taken in charge by the consul, must be provided 
with medical treatment, food, clothing, and lodging, and, when able, 
reshipped if occasion presents, or sent back to the United States. 
The trial of their cases before the consul, where disputes arise, may 
be a serious and salutary matter, furnishing a wholesome example 
and lesson to both masters and men; or it may be a mere farce, 
ending in a decision to accord with the master’s wishes,—without 
regard to the merits of the case,—in consideration of a monetary 
agreement or a tacit understanding between the consul and the mas- 
ter. A volume might be written about the shocking injustice which 
has been done to our sailors in all parts of the world through the lack 
of honest and competent consular officers, and the presence in posts 
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of trust and responsibility of ignorant nondescripts who carry their 
ideas of the ‘‘spoils system” to the ends of the earth, and put 
them into practice as they have been accustomed to do in ward 
politics. The government is obliged to trust largely to their dis- 
cretion, and they buy the poorest supplies for destitute men, charge 
the price of the best, put the difference in their pocket, and levy 
blackmail upon the merchants with whom they trade. 

3. In the great business centres of Europe and the East the time 
of our consuls is taken up with the authentication and supervision 
of invoices for goods imported into the United States. The primary 
object of this is to prevent the undervaluation of the goods invoiced ; 
and it is readily seen that, if a consul is to be of any use in this 
respect, he should have a thorough knowledge of the general rules 
and habits of commerce, and of our customs’ laws and regulations, 
and be conversant with the language of the country to which he is 
accredited. No man should be sent to a foreign country as consul 
who is not able, at least, to read with ease its language ; otherwise 
he cannot become familiar with current events and prices, and is 
more likely to be a hindrance than a help to the customs’ collectors. 
Ignorance of the language, moreover, renders him useless for the 
cultivation of friendly, social, and business relations, which may 
often do much to extend and develop the commercial interests of 
his country. 

This brief outline of the consul’s duties and temptations will, 


perhaps, suffice to show that ignorant, inexperienced, and unscrupu- 


lous men ought not be appointed to places in that service. But 
with the past and present system of political favoritism as almost 
the only stepping-stone to the service, it is not to be wondered that 
a large percentage of the appointments have been liable to qualifica- 
tion by these adjectives, or that scandalous abuses have crept in and 
been perpetuated. 

Did a dishonest consul invent a plan to eke out his income fifteen 
or twenty years ago? It has been continued down to the present, with! 
such additions as successive incumbents have been able to make. It 
appears that very few have considered it their duty to clear away 
long-standing abuses on arriving at their posts, which fact is 
xecounted for in this wise: the wire-puller and heeler who gets an 
appointment, no matter how precarious his existence may have been 
at nome, invariably considers the pay allowed by the government as 
insuflicient compensation for his valuable services. The first thing 
he wants to know on arriving at the post he has come to dishonor 
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is, ‘“‘ Are there any pickings?” and he is generally more alert in mas- 
tering the situation in respect to the ‘‘ pickings” than the duties he 
is expected to perform. He has not sought the place as an honest 
means of getting a livelihood, but because it is under government, 
and must include ‘‘spoils.” 

With this as the rule, who can wonder that foreigners laugh at 
some of the consuls we send abroad, and that Americans who travel 
are often put to the blush by their official representatives ? 

Examples might be given of consuls who have performed their 
duties with strict fidelity and earnestness for years on a starva- 
tion salary in isolated and unhealthy places; of others who have 
labored manfully for the advancement of American commercial 
interests, with no return save a common laborer’s wages, and the 
final reward of being abruptly dismissed without cause to make 
room for the favorite or relative of a member of the Cabinet or ward 
politician. But the few cases in which exposures have taken place, 
as in that of the consulate-general at London, show that there is a 
strong undercurrent of the spoils system throughout the service. 
The political appointee is on the make “first, last, and all the 
time.” He has no feeling of responsibility or obligation to the gov- 
ernment, but simply considers himself the lucky recipient of a party 
favor, out of which he must make all he can while it lasts. 

In this republic there should be no such things as “spoils.” The 
scandal and disgrace of the present state of affairs is beyond com- 
prehension. ‘The first requirement of the consular service is, that 
all appointees shall be secured during good behavior and satisfactory 
performance of duty. Applicants should be examined by a non- 
political board as to their general character and qualifications, and 
by the permanent officers of the State Department as to their spe- 
cial aptitude for the profession they seek to enter. Salaries should 
be regulated upon commercial principles. At present, if a consul 
is granted leave of absence and departs from his post, leaving the 
vice-consul in charge, the latter has a right to one-half of the con- 
sul’s salary during his absence. Consuls have to defray their travel- 
ling expenses, receiving only their regular pay while in transit. A 
stated allowance is made for rent of office equal to 20 per cent on 
the consul’s salary; so that A, with $3,000, is allowed $600 per 
annum for rent; and B, with $1,500, only $300, though rents 
may be much higher at B’s post than at A’s. These are some 
of the most unreasonable and indefensible of the anomalies which 
characterize the service as it now stands, but there are others too 
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numerous to mention, most of which are the inevitable result of the 
political-favor system. 

If a business firm at New York or San Francisco sends an agent 
abroad, it not only pays him a fair salary but also makes a liberal: 
allowance for his travelling expenses. All first-class governments, 
except our own, do the same by their consuls, Vice-consuls, who 
receive no pay except at some posts where they perform clerical 
duty,—and the government allows $1,000 a year for clerk-hire,— 
should receive fair compensation for services rendered in the author- 
ized absence of the principal officer, whose salary should remain’ 
intact during leave. In any other business or profession the labors 
are as light and the returns as liberal (if not more so) as in the 
government service, and it appears to be an utter absurdity that 
men who fit themselves for State employment should not have at 
at least the same advantages of tenure and advancement as are 
accorded to the employees of private firms. The squabble for gov- 
ernment offices under the present system is as ridiculous as would bea 
periodical stampede of all the carpenters after the bricklayer’s trade, 
of the blacksmiths to become dry-goods clerks, the cooks to become 
school ma’ams, or the dudes to become day-laborers! It is a spec- 
tacle to make a philosopher blush for his country. It causes con- 
fusion, disorder, and interruption to the government business of 
which the general public can form no idea, and which even those 
most interested will not take the trouble to consider. It is a case 
of leaving everything to apprentices, who are kicked out to make 
room for other apprentices at the moment they begin to understand 
their duties. 

In the consular service the hardships of the system to men who 
enter in good faith and with good purposes are harder than in the 
home departments. An intelligent consul takes the pains to master 
the details of the profession (which are not so simple as many sup- 
pose), and takes a pride in its duties, proving himself a worthy 
representative of his country and a faithful friend to the persons 
and interests that come under his jurisdiction. He has a family 
growing up around him, and by strict prudence and economy is 
enabled to exist on the small salary at hiscommand. He is suffered 
to remain, we will suppose, to the close of the term of the president 
who appointed him; and then he suddenly gets a notice to quit, 
and another steps into his shoes who is probably totally unqualified 
for the duties of the office. ‘The new apprentice had obtained his 
<->ointment as a reward for questionable services rendered at a 
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recent election, and the man whose experience is now of some real 
value to the government is cast on the world to get back to the 
United States at his own expense, and to find such employment as 
he may. 

A permanent system will attract better material in the aggregate 
than will a system such as that now in vogue, and would be a great 
relief to the president, to the executive departments, and to all 
persons having business with officials of the government. The 
political favor system is the culmination of stupidity, and works 
mischief in all directions—to the executive, to the service, to those 
in office, and to those out of office. The incessant flood of senators, 
representatives, and delegations to the White House to solicit the 
appointment of officials, from the time a president is inaugurated 
until every place in his gift is emptied and refilled, is certainly one 
of the greatest curiosities of these times, and in view of the spec- 
tacle there should be no surprise that so little of real importance 
or utility is generally accomplished by our presidents. They have 
become, by stress of circumstances, a species of recruiting sergeant, 
and are now debarred from greater enterprises in order to listen to 
the recommendations and enroll the names of recruits ! Every depart- 
ment is crippled by it, because there is no part of the government 
business, any more than in private business, which can be properly 
performed without training and experience. It works mischief to 
those in office by making them half-hearted, uncertain, and indif- 
ferent (to say nothing of careless and unscrupulous) ; and to those 
out of office by causing them to neglect their regular vocation to 
seek government office the moment they think they have a friend 
or acquaintance near the throne. 

Besides being inefficient and unreliable, this spasmodic system is 
also extremely wasteful. It wastes a great deal of government 
money every year, but its most fatal waste is in life and energy, 
which cannot be estimated exactly in dollars and cents. A short 
calculation will give some idea of the waste inseparable from the 
present system : 

Suppose a new president following the usual course of decapita- 
tion which is visited upon the consular service at least once in four 
years. Out of the list of four hundred to five hundred offices let 
us take twenty consuls at $3,000 per annum. In the first place, the 
incumbents of the offices to which these twenty are appointed must 
receive their full pay until relieved, and during a given period for 
transit home, say in all, two months, at $250 per month each, 
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$10,000. The new appointees receive full pay for one month while 
loafing at Washington or elsewhere, under the pretext of receiving 
instructions, and for a given period for transit to their posts, say in 
all two months (about a fair average), at $250 per month each, 
$10,000, which makes an absolute loss of $10,000 for changing 
twenty consuls, to say nothing of the losses that always accrue from 
the ignorance of the new-comers. The amount of waste caused in 
this way for the whole civil service is something enormous, and 
amounts at a low estimate to some $200,000 for the consular service 
alone at each change of the administration. Yet it goes on from 
administration to administration, unchecked, even uncriticized, and 
both the urban and bucolic politicians continue to state their con- 
viction that ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils.” 

The service once permanently established, the deaths, resigna- 
tions, stumblings from duty, and retirements of officials would 
supply as many vacancies as any president would desire to exercise 
patronage over, and every president would still be enabled to extend 
this patronage to an extent that should satisfy the most insatiable 
official-maker. 

Would it not be better for the government: to organize and sup- 
port a permanent body of respectable and painstaking officers than 
to continue the production, ‘‘at great expense,” of a class of aim- 
less and unsettled adventurers? The choice between these two 
alternatives would appear to be easy enough. The course which 
should commend itself to the government, and upon which the 
people should insist, is the one that a shrewd business firm would 
adopt. Nothing short of this ought longer be tolerated by the 
American people. 

It is not pretended that all the good or all the evil of the consular 
service, as it now exists, has been pointed out in this paper. Only an 
outline has been attempted, but the features sketched will be recog- 
nized as true to life by anyone at all familiar with the workings of 
the present system. The commercial world of the United States is 
seriously interested in the subject, and has it in its power to decide 
whether or not this branch of the civil service shall be placed upon 
a permanent footing, and conducted in accordance with the rules of 
common-sense. 

JamES A, MACKNIGHT,- 
an ex-consul. 
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PIRATES ON BROADWAY. 


PrraTES on Broadway! How absurd the thing sounds to-day !— 
and yet it is not so very long ago that it was a common case, and 
some of our old merchants, who retired forty or fifty years ago, 
could tell tales on the subject if they would. When I was a boy, 
only a little over half a century ago, I remember walking Broadway 
with my father, who was one of those old-time merchants, and hear- 
ing him designate a man that was passing with, 

‘That man was a pirate once.” 

‘But what is he doing here? Why didn’t they hang him ?” 

“Oh! he has retired long ago. He married, and is living respect- 
ably with his family in this city.” 

Anyone who is familiar with the history of our coast and the 
West Indies a hundred years ago, or who will consult “‘ Johnson’s 
History of the Pirates,” London, 1720, obtainable at the Astor Li- 
brary, the author of it having been a pirate himself, will find that 
the above-mentioned localities were the favorite sailing-grounds of 
these ‘‘ gentlemen of fortune,” as they called themselves, and that 
it was not an unfrequent occurrence for these gentry to run their 
blood-stained cargoes on the Long Island or Jersey coasts, and so 
into New York City by small vessels, or wagons, consigned to repu- 
table merchants, who frequently entertained these pirates in their 
homes, when they arrived mysteriously, and departed the same way. 
Early in the last century their favorite places were Savannah and 
Charleston, but in time the English and French cruisers grew too 
lively for them in that locality, and New York and Boston became 
favorite resorts, for the reason that they were easily entered and got 
away from. There can be no doubt that the famous, or infamous, 
Edward Teach, or Blackbeard, and Major Bonnett, both leading 
pirates of that time, frequently entered New York in disguise; 
though Blackbeard was captured off the coast of Virginia and de- 
capitated, his head gracing the bowsprit of the British gunboat 
Vulture, while Bonnett, who had been a major in the British army, 
was taken to Barbadoes and hanged, in spite of all the influence 
brought to save him. 

I can well remember that less than twenty-five years ago a tall, 
massive, pock-marked old man walked Broadway who was well 
known to have been a pirate in his early life. He married into a 
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good family, and died here comfortably, in the odor of sanctity, 
leaving a large family ; his sons, two physicians, two lawyers, and a 
dentist, are all now living, well off, and looked on as among our first 
citizens. Along the Massachusetts and Maine coasts can be discov- 
ered to-day families dating back their ancestors to mariners who 
were retired pirates ; while Greenwich Village, now the Ninth Ward, 
was a quiet spot a hundred years ago for these reformed fellows of 
the sea, and several old houses built by the grandfathers of the 
present generation came from the savings gained in that way. 
J. W. Watson, 


RUDOLPH. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Sort let him rest. Though born a king to be, 
Now dead, veil his faults with sweet charity ; 
For he was only human, like the rest 
Of earth’s poor children, neither worst nor best. 
Because a heavy crown might some day press 
Upon his brow, perfect did-he confess 
Himself to be ?—without human passion ?— 
A marble statue that God did fashion ? 
He loved and hated with a human heart, 
Enjoyed the ecstasy and felt the smart ; 
Soft purple and fine linen could not frame 
Into a stoic’s heart a heart of flame. 
Then gently cover o’er his pale, dead face 
With choicest flow’rs and misty, screening lace. 
Let pitying hearts breathe forth a prayer 
That Christ will gently judge this good king’s heir, 
And send to all his dear ones left behind 
The peace that passeth show, all heavenly kind ! 
Requiescat, Rudolph. 
ALICE KINGSBURY COOLEY. 
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THE CONDITION OF PARTIES. 


WE are far enough along, to plagiarize from Webster, to take reckoning 
after the political storm that returned the Republicans to power, and make 
observations as to the whereabouts and condition of ‘‘ the ship of state.” 

We believe it was New England’s great oratorical son of thunder who first 
launched the ship of state. If he did not, he certainly should be credited 
with making that figure ‘‘a stage property,” along with the bald-headed 
eagle and other much-used material of like sort. 

We once, in a state of wrath at seeing Mr. Randall recognized as one of 
the leaders of the Democracy, asserted that the Democratic party was ‘‘ the 
organized ignorance of the country.” We balanced the ugly phrase with 
the further avowal that the Republican party was ‘‘ an organized appetite.” 
The results of the late election for President went far to justify our asser- 
tions. The bewildered look of the Democracy, when % awakened to the 
fact that Harrison had bought his way in, was ludicrous ; but the serious 
results that followed were not so laughable. 

Shortly after the organization of the National Democratic Committee at 
New York, we wrote President Cleveland through the Honorable Garland 
and Dickinson that, if the Committee so organized were permitted to remain, 
General Harrison would be his successor. The President differed from us, 
and said to Mr. Garland that he thought us mistaken, but, if we were'not, 
the Democracy had organized the Committee and he had no right to inter- 
fere. We were afterwards assured that the Committee acted in good 
faith. For a while we accepted these assurances, for they came from 
gentlemen in whom we had the highest confidence. We knew that Mr. 
Barnum was an openly confessed protectionist, and that he succeeded in 
preventing all free-trade literature at headquarters from being distributed 
in the city and State of New York; but we accepted the plea in behalf of 
Mr. Brice that he was as ignorant of polities as the Hon. Benjamin Le Fevre. 

This plea of honest imbecility remained as well taken until the ceiling 
steal at Albany developed some startling facts which go far towards an 
overthrow of the defence. Through this we learn that in replacing the old 
ceiling the control of the matter was taken from an honest, capable official 
and placed in the hands of acommission. One half of this commission was 
appointed by Governor Hill, the other half by Harrison men. The ceiling 
was made to cover a steal of over a hundred thousand dollars. We might 
have put this grand larceny to the common lot of thefts that go to make the 
building of the Capitol at Albany a remarkable event in the history of State 
architecture. There are no two stories cemented together in that immense 
pile that have not hidden in the space between them a steal of more than 
the stories are worth, including the workmanship. We might, we say, 
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throw the ceiling steal in with the rest, but for a speech made upon the 
floor of the House by a prominent Republican, in which, amid much 
lamentation, not at the crime, but at the discovery of it, the eloquent 
man said, in effect, that the offence came of politics getting in, and that 
but for that intrusion Cleveland would have been President and Harrison 
defeated. 

This was a frank confession, and made clear that the public money thus 
abstracted had been used to give Harrison the State of New York. The 
average Democrat was sorely puzzled to know how the half of the commis- 
sion appointed by a Democratic governor should consent to first steal the 
money and then see it used to give New York to Harrison. The common 
mind was also confused in attempting to account for the frank confession. 
The more knowing saw no conflict with common-sense in either. The con- 
fession came as a warning to both Democratic and Republican leaders. 
The guilty party were strong in this to prevent an investigation. The 
speech said to both parties, ‘‘ Have a care ; stop this inquisition, or you both 
will suffer.” In other words, the stolen money was used for electioneering 

“purposes with the knowledge, consent, and action of participators on both 
sides. 

Since then Mr. Speaker Cole’s bank-books have been secured, ‘and 
between their showing, the circumstantial evidence found in the dates of 
deposits, and the honorable gentleman’s admission that the sums were 
used to purchase ‘‘ questionable voters” there remained no doubt how the 
stolen money was used. ; 

The manner of doing this makes a curious and dark page in the history 
of the Democracy. It is a recognized fact that the State and city of New 
York are more important than power at Washington. To make sure then 
of these it was arranged to secure them to Hill and Grant by losing the 
State to Cleveland. In other words, the Democratic leaders gave the 
presidency and over a hundred thousand dollars to their opponents in 
exchange for the city and State of New York. 

Hereafter the Democracy of the United States must seck to elect Presi- 
dents without New York. The party in this State is organized on a com- 
mercial basis, and has nothing that it will not sell for a moneyed consid- 
eration. They cannot well divide the offices, but they can the plunder. 
The honest, earnest citizens of Democratic faith who, after years of 
thought and reading, go to the polls to deposit their ballots as not only a 
high privilege but a grave duty, little dream that a few leaders at New 
York dispose of them and their political rights with the cool indifference 
of the Roman guard that divided among themselves the garments of our 
crucified Saviour. 

The grave state question of what the Republican party was to do with 
James G. Blaine has resolved itself now into what James G. Blaine will do 
with the Republican party. To use a somewhat homely and well-worn 
illustration, the dog that solemnly purposed wagging its tail now finds the 
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tail wagging it—or at least sending along its body certain electric shocks 
that show an unhealthy condition of the caudal appendage. Mr. Blaine, 
who is neither an able nor a successful man, has the cunning and 
audacity of Satan. He belongs to that class of wrong-headed men who, 
naturally inclined to be good, think it clever to appear bad. He is 
no worse than the men about him at Washington, but he is old in his 
iniquity and careless as to consequences. The prominent politicians, 
especially the group to which he belongs, who have grown mysteriously 
wealthy in the last twenty-five years, are as bad as Blaine, but they have 
no dust Of the barber-shop floor upon their knees. Their dust is of the 
church floor. And while the one is a decoration, the other is a disgrace. 
The Honorable Wanamaker, who collected four hundred thousand dollars 
of a corruption fund, and President Harrison, who enjoys the fruit of the 
corruption, put in a good deal of the time on their knees. They thank 
God, ‘‘ from whom all mercies flow,” for Quay, Foster, Dudley, and other 
like blessings. Blaine does not consider this good form for a statesman. 
He renders unto Satan that which is Satan’s, and, grinning, says he 
accepts Satan and society as God made them. He is an agnostic, who ex- 
tends the knowable far enough to fill his purse and to secure power. 

So far he has been dexterous enough in humoring the President with a 
show of choice. Wanamaker and Windom, for the Cabinet, were about as 
shameful selections as a bad man could make, inasmuch as they were two 
slap3 in the face of decency. Having secured that much, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he has enough of the others to give him the administration. 

This view is made plausible by regarding the men selected to fill the 
places commissioned from the State Department. It is true that he failed 
to get his eminent organ-grinder, Whitelaw Reid, the English mission. 
We are sorry for this, as Mr. Reid is eminently fitted for a residence near 
the court of St. James. He speaks and writes the English language quite 
correctly, while at the French Legation he would be at a loss to order a 
salt-stand, and would run the danger of asking for a flight of stairs—a little 
mistake once made by Disraeli. Mr. Reid would shine at London. Ina 
dress suit or an after-dinner speeck he would surpass Lowell or Phelps. 
The fact is generally recognized that Mr. Reid was born to be the head- 
waiter at a fashionable hotel. We mean no disrespect either to the dig- 
nified dispenser of seats or to the well-dressed major-domo of the dining- 
room. We would he had less of the senatorial air about him, which will 
be quite depressing tothe guests. But then it is necessary to the discipline 
of that trying duty and department. 

Nothing exhibits the poverty of the Republican party in principles and 
able men more than the selection of people to fill these places abroad. 
True, our readers know, what is a profound secret to the mass of American 
people, that these positions are mere show places, wherein clerks of the 
State Department play at being diplomatic agents. They have nothing to 
do, can have nothing to do, and therefore it is of small odds who fills 
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them. Generally, however, they have been reserved for eminent men, as 
specimens of what the party can produce. Messrs. Lincoln and Grant 
have the ability to be their fathers’ sons. If either of them ever did or 
said anything worthy of remembrance, he has kept the fact to himself 
with singular success. Having recognized Fred Grant in this way, Ward 
ought immediately to be pardoned out of the penitentiary. If Fred Grant 
did not know of Ward’s raseality, he is too feeble-minded to know any- 
thing; if, on the contrary, he did know, it is a little contradictory to clothe 
one offender in a court suit, and the other in the garb of the State prison. 
Mr. Thorndyke Rice is rewarded for prostituting the poor old North 
American Review to coarsest and vilest abuse of Blaine’s enemies. The 
State Department will do well to case Thorndyke in steel hoops of great 
strength before presentation to the potentate he approaches, lest his vanity 
make a bomb of him forty times more potent than dynamite. 

The only man of brain in the entire selection, Murat Halstead, is the 
only one whom the Senate hesitates to confirm. We do not blame the 
Senate for this; it would not be the Senate were it to do otherwise. Mr. 
Halstead once organized a war against the Honorable Senator Payne of 
Ohio. He and others charged the good gentleman with having purchased 
his seat ; and, because the Senate refused to investigate, Mr. Halstead let 
loose his opinion in his powerful paper, to the effect that these Senators, 
so refusing, although prominent Republicans, were ‘‘ vile boodlers” and 
‘* bosses,” and other things expressed in vituperative epithets. 

The Senate was entirely right in what it did. A cheerful condition of 
affairs would have followed had Mr. Halstead and company’s demand 
been granted. As the common process of selecting a Senator, certainly on 
the Republican side, is to pay the full value in money for the seat, we 
should soon have that august body of millionaires without a quorum to 
investigate, were investigations ordered. It was the most extraordinary 
proposition ever made. 

Mr. Halstead, however, has the satisfaction of knowing that the Senate, 
by its conduct towards him, proves conclusively that he was right in his 
denunciation. The President sent Mr. Halstead’s name to the Senate 
as that of a man well fitted to fill the position for which he had been 
named. The official duty of the Senate was to consider the man selected 
as to his official qualifications. Instead of doing this, the occasion was 
seized on to gratify personal enmity. How contemptibly puerile was the 
whole performance! ‘‘He made mouths at me, and I won’t vote for him 
—there now !” 

The fact is that the Senate has long since passed from the high position 
awarded it by the framers of our Constitution, as the collected representa- 
tion of sovereign States, each pair posing in dignity as the grave guardians 
of the commonwealth that honored them as its representatives. The late 
war and the subsequent reconstruction wiped out State lines, and took 
from the Senate Chamber its only reason for existence. The old statesmen 
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about whose names clusters a glorious history have left their chairs to be 
bartered for by men who make up in money all they lack in brains, and 
the dead thing, honeyecombed with corruption, will ere long be relegated to 
that limbo of useless lumber where apes chatter over the world’s failures. 


MORE OF OUR DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. EvGENE SCHUYLER, a gentleman of delicate construction and wide 
attainments of misinformation, suffered the misfortune of having his name 
sent to the Senate as the administration’s choice of Assistant Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State has nothing to do, and he has an assistant 
to help him. Dickens, in the.‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” makes the wise observa- 
tion that when a hostler does nothing, he always does it with a wheel- 
barrow. This obtains in our American diplomacy. A Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary has the arduous duty assigned him of drawing his salary. He 
generally has two assistants called Secretaries to aid and comfort him. 

At Washington the State Department is housed in a palatial structure 
that resembles a gigantic store-box plentifully pierced with pigeon-holes. 
Made of Massachusetts granite, this style of architecture shocks the taste, 
for one cannot cut and pierce a building of this dead, cold, heavy sub- 
stance in such light fantastic way without creating the impression that it 
is wood built in imitation of stone. If the stony horror gets possession 
of the mind, a frightful contest is born, suggestive of a deadly antagonism 
between the material and its treatment. Men of cultivated taste and all 
true architects shut their eyes and go off howling. In justice, however, to 
the immortal Mullet-—government designer of stony insanity—we have to 
remember that this vast nightmare of an edifice was erected not so much 
to afford shelter to the War, Navy, and State Departments, as to open a 
demand for old red sandstone, of which there is a quarry near the national 
capital. This quarry was owned by an administration, and the admin- 
istration’s architect sought to give it business. 

Now, when the Democratic party went South in ’61—for its health, we 
presume—and left the Yankees in possession of the government, among 
among other infant industries that were nursed were the granite quarries 
of New England. Huge buildings were designed of this cold and, in our 
glaring climate, painfully oppressive material. Quarries were opened, and 
the stone was got out and put on Yankee sailing vessels ; and at Wash- 
ington Yankee carts and Yankee oxen, gee-hawed by Yankee drivers, 
hauled the heavy material to yards where Yankee workmen dressed and 
put it in place. Contractors fattened. So, when the administration sought 
to put its old red sandstone into government buildings, an indignant ery 
went up, and Congress intervened. This huge structure, meant to be of 
red sandstone, changed immediately to the everlasting, unending granite. 
Had the original design been perfected the mighty affair would not have 
been so offensive to good taste. 

This little digression on architecture has carried us from our theme, 
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The original Eugene Schuyler, author and diplomate, had his name sent 
to the Senate in haste, and in the same haste it was withdrawn. It is 
said that this withdrawal was telegraphed from Italy by the honored 


, Eugene, the reason given being that he was unwilling to sit from 10 a.m. 


to 4 P.M. in one of the gorgeous rooms of the architectural monstrosity 
above described, and ward off from ‘the superior officer the many appli- 
cants for diplomatic and consular positions. This was high and dignified 
ground indeed, but the act was somewhat marred by the unseemly haste 
with which it was done. The real reason for this abrupt retreat is given 
by the prying and pestiferous journalist of Washington, and is to the effect 
that the learned Schuyler had published a book on American diplomacy, 
and labored under the preposterous belief that the millionaire Senators, 
our peers of the realm by the grace of God and a liberal use of money, had 
read his book. We designate this delusion as preposterous, for your 
Senator never reads a book : if he did he would not be a Senator. 

Now, in that book the ingenuous Eugene had ‘let loose” his opinion, 
and his opinion was not complimentary to our House of Lords. There is that 
merit at least in his volume of diplomatic misinformation. No one looks at 
our State sovereignty, as exemplified in the Senate, but is impressed with the 
belief that that body isa most senseless, unfit, and mischievous one, living, 
as slavery lived under the Republic, in open antagonism to the letter and 
spirit of our so-called self-government. It distorts, if it does not destroy, 
the principle of popular representation as the basis of taxation upon which 
rests our entire structure ; and is a notice to the world that we have no 
confidence in the people for whose benefit it was constructed. ‘‘A gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people ” dies the death at the 
bronze doors of the Senate. 

‘So far we give Mr. Schuyler praise. We have to say, however, that 
otherwise his book is not worth reading. It is constructed on the pre- 
posterous belief that the system of diplomacy known to European govern- 
ments is a distinctive feature of ours. We have called attention to the 
fact that such is not and cannot be the case. A diplomatic agent, as 
recognized in Europe, holds in his commission a power of attorney through 
which he can commit the government he represents to any negotiation 
that the exigencies of the situation may call for. 

This is not possible with us. . Our sovereignty is not personal, and the 
treaty-making power lodged in the President and Senate cannot be dele- 
gated. All our treaties, therefore, have been, and must be, negotiated at 
Washington. The so-called ministers we send abroad are merely clerks of 
the State Department commissioned to play at being diplomates and get 
us laughed at as either strangely ignorant or absurdly impudent. 

Mr. Schuyler was unnecessarily alarmed. He could have been confirmed 
by Senators in blissful ignorance of his diplomatic views. 

Poor old Senate! Some twenty years since, one of that body, having 
stumbled upon a volume of Edmund Burke’s, read some eloquent passages 
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with delight. Thinking, correctly, that the Senate was as ignorant of 
Edmund Burke as his recent discoverer had been, he proceeded one day, 
from his place on the floor of the chamber, to read some eloquent extracts. 
He had scarcely ended, when Senator ‘* Zach” Chandler, of Michigan, rose 
in wrath and said that he knew Mr. Burke well ; that he was an old friend 
of his, and a true Republican ; and that he took this occasion to hurl back 
in the teeth of his foul calumniator, whoever he might be, a denial that his 
friend was the author of one word of the treasonable trash the Hon. Sen- 
ator had just read. 

Poor old Senate! It was the most absurd body on the face of the earth 
twenty years ago, and it has been failing ever since. 


NEGRO ENLISTMENTS AND THE NEGRO ELEMENT. 


THERE is something more than mere historical interest in the story of 
negro enlistment as told in so charming a style by Mrs. Catherine Birney 
in the February number of this magazine. 

The grave question of what is to be done with the negroes of the United 
States is being pressed upon us for immediate solution. We have the great 
mass of Republicans insisting upon it that the negro is a citizen, and is 
therefore entitled to all the rights and privileges of, and to association with, 
white men. On the other hand, the late slave-holders and their children 
assert that to secure such recognition to the colored people is to Africanize 
the entire South, and to not only subjugate the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
subject the fairest portion and a large part of our territory to the vicious 
ignorance and idleness of San Domingo. 

Before we can side with either party or against both, it is necessary to 
understand thoroughly the unhappy race thrown upon our care by their 
sudden release from slavery. 

The first fact that forces itself upon our attention is that the negroes 
are entirely in our hands for disposal. Were they, as a race, self-assertive 
and possessed of enough manhood to care for themselves, of course the 
question of care would no longer present itself. This in itself sustains the 
ground taken by the governing element of the South. The leaders there 
call attention to certain facts. The first of these makes Mrs. Birney’s 
story significant and important. It is that, when the war of ’61 broke on 
the country in which slavery went to pieces, the negroes not only failed to, 
take advantage of the situation, but aided their masters by remaining 
quietly at home and doing the work necessary to sustain the white families 
and keep the Confederate army in the field. This tells a sad, significant 
fact. If the negroes are capable of self-government they would have 
given evidence of that necessary force of character and manhood when 
the care of families and the burdens of bread-winning were thrown upon 
them in that bitter and bloody war. 

No such fact was demonstrated by the negroes. The great Daniel 
O'Connell was wont to quote at his Irish compatriots the line of the poet 
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which said, ‘‘ Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” One 
reads amused, but not surprised, Mrs. Birney’s account of the childlike 
simplicity and conduct of the negro troops. They were men with the in- 
telligence of children and the docility of babes. They would march stead- 
ily into battle, and remain fighting as long as their officers led them. This 
is not the material of, or the foundation on, which republics are built. 

Again, we are told that when suffrage was extended to the negroes at 
the South it was found necessary to fortify the ballot with a carpet-bagger 
and a bayonet. The world knows what followed when the bayonet was 
withdrawn and the thieves fled. 

That negro life on this continent is in keeping with that of the Dark 
Continent we know when we learn that through all the ages of the past no 
progress towards civilization was made or is being made. The race in 
this respect differs from all otaers the world over. 

That speculation called evolution, that is the fad of a few so-called 
scientists, leaves the negro with the monkey, stationary, with no connect- 
ing-link between them and the white race to show that they were a part 
of human development. 

When, therefore, the Republican party presses its force bill through Con- 
gress, it is not so much for the elevation and protection of the negroes 
as for the subjugation of the whites. When President Harrison, in his 
inaugural, promised that throughout the Union the law of election should 
be enforced, he addressed the South. He-must have known, if he knows 
anything, that the title to his seat was purchased in open market, mainly 
in New York and Indiana. Through this commercial and criminal process 
the ballot has come to be void, and gives us a despotism of money that is 
as mean as it is corrupt. And yet one and all who hc.. and have read 
know that he had no reference to this iniquity, but that he did refer to the 
dead-line of dangers known as the color-line of the South. 

Congress, however, will not pass any force bill, nor will President Har- 
rison attempt to enforce the election laws now in existence. This for 
many reasons. The first is, that our business relations with the South 
have come to be so valuable that any disturbance in that direction would 
be disastrous to the whole country. All the money we have made in the 
last ten years has come from the sale of Southern products. Again, im- 
mense sums have been invested, of late, in Southern mines, railroads, and 
manufactures. The men who supplied the money to purchase the Pres- 
idency are both leaders and capitalists, and they will never jeopardize their 
interests to help the negroes. For how many generations did this same 
class at the North hunt down fugitive slaves and pelt abolitionists, so as 
not to disturb the business relations! With that sort—and it made the 
sentiment of the North—slavery was more popular than at the South. A 
serious war of races would cause the credit of our country to collapse like 
a pricked balloon. Any war would accomplish the same result, for our 
financial system is a gigantic bubble. 
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Again, in any serious war of races the sympathy of the Northern whites 
other than capitalists and traders would also be with the whites. As Ste- 
phen A. Douglas coarsely and strongly expressed it: ‘‘In a fight between 
a negro and an alligator, I am for the negro ; in a fight between a white 
man and a negro, I am with the white man all the time.” There is a bit- 
ter sectional feeling among Republicans to-day against the Southern pioneer 
more deadly than in 61. A large class, mainly farmers of the Republican 
faith, are angered at the fact that they cannot use the negro vote to fur- 
ther their own greed. But let the war issue between races be once clearly 
defined, and this class will drop into a miserable minority. 

It were well for us if in merely suppressing the negro vote we could 
finally dispose of this grave question. Unfortunately it makes for us no 
approach to a settlement, and we may as well look the danger fairly in the 
face. We have a great mass of brutal ignorance that is too weak to be 
moral, and yet is possessed of too much vitality to die out, and so it lives 
and multiplies without progress. It has all the docility of dumb brutes 
born and mutilated to do the bidding of the masterful owner, and possesses 
the same incapacity to be taught. Now, it is the law of life under the 
fierce rule of the survival of the most fit that this race should disappear, 
that its members should die of diseases incident to privation and exposure, 
that they should kill each other and fall down steep places and die in 
various ways, until their existence would be a speculation of the past, like - 
the monsters of a prehistorie period that geologists dig out of the earth. 
This, however, is not the fact. The negro race seems more vital and tough 
than their proud Anglo-Saxon neighbors. Statistics teach us that since 
the war they have multiplied like rabbits in Australia. They outnumber 
us in several States, and bid fair in a century to outnumber the whites of 
all the United States. This certainly would be the case in a less period 
but for the additions given us through immigration. But the time will. 
soon come when that supply will cease. When all our now public domain 
is occupied, and the difference in labor advantages between the United 
States and Europe have through supply been equalized, our ports will pot 
be crowded with hungry laborers. What then’? 

Such a mass, not of brutal ignorance, but of brutal habits, is a menace 
to civilization. We are not prepared to Africanize our country, or to turn 
it over to the anarchy of worthless idleness, such as the world witnesses in 
San Domingo. What is the remedy ? 

Certainly not the makeshift of the South found in merely depriving the 
negroes of their votes. This may be successful for a time, but cannot be 
permanent. The more any class—-even the negro—is degraded, the more 
dangerous it becomes. The only hope is that appeal to divine power which 
has never failed a people when made in good faith. If, while denying the 
negroes their vote, the South were to make a great effort, not to educate 
them, for that is not possible, but through the aid of God and His Chureh 
to give them a moral training, it would not only in a great measure avert 
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a threatened disaster, but make an appeal to the North and the civilized 
world that would win sympathy and support, instead of suffering from a 
hostility that is as deadly as it is senseless. 

Sentiment, however noble in itself, is a dangerous element in the masses, 
for it is seldom stirred that it does not storm. Negro equality is a senti- 
ment with a large class of well-meaning people who suffer without protest 
the grossest inequality at the hands of trusts, rings, and monopolies. The 
men who are marched to the polls like cattle to vote the will of a million- 
aire are terribly distressed at the negro being deprived of the ballot. 

Had the government, in freeing the slaves, put them on probation, and 
admitted them to citizenship only when they had proved themselves worthy 
the privilege, we should now be saved the vexed condition that threatens us 
with such grave consequences. But this would have been an appeal to the 
intellect of the South, and the government preferred an appeal to not only 
the ignorant, but the most brutal element. 

It is not education in its popular sense, but intelligence, that makes a 
citizen. This cannot be given to the negro, but we might have given, and 
we yet may give, to him that moral training which our Heavenly Father has 
vouchsafed to all humanity, and in that way render harmless a dangerous 
element. 

We have our attention called to this subject by a communication which 
we print herewith, correcting Mrs. Catherine Birney in one little error of 
history. Mrs. Birney told in her charming way what she saw. She did 
not undertake to inform us as to matters outside her observation. She 
was mistaken in saying that the enlistment of negroes at Baltimore was 
the first recognition of colored troops made by the government. She seems 
also to be unaware of much that occurred at the headquarters of the Military 
Department at Baltimore, and in the War Department and Executive Man- 
siou at Washington, which the writer of this was made to suffer. 


Editor Belford’s Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Not in any way to detract from the reputation of so gallant a 
citizen and soldier as Colonel William Birney, but simply as a matter of cor- 
rect history, I ask the inseriion of the statement that follows. 

Mrs. Birney claims in the February number that the War Department gen- 
eral order No. 143, dated May 22, 1863, establishinga bureau ‘for the organ- 
ization of colored troops,” was the ‘“‘ first formal recognition of this class of 
troops by the government.”’ Also, it is stated that this was so despite of the 
fact that ‘‘some colored men had been enlisted” at Louisville and South Car- 
olina. 

Let me say that some considerable time before May 22, 18638, a considerable 
number of colored men had been legally enlisted as volunteer infantry, wnder 
orders emanating from the War Department, and by virtue both of acts of Con- 
gress and Executive order—certainly constituting ‘‘ the Government,” so far 
as military affairs were concerned. On the 3d day of January, 1863, the 
South Carolina colored regiment which Thomas Wentworth Higginson com- 
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manded was mustered into service, under direct instructions from the Secretary 


of War, On the 13th of January seven companies of colored recruits, whose’ 


enlistment began on the 6th of August, ’62, under an act of Congress approved 
by Mr. Lincoln on the 4th of July, 1862, were mustered in as the First Kansas 
Colored Volunteers (afterwards the 79th U.S.C. T.). This regiment was 
raised by Senator James H. Lane, acting as commissioner, by virtue of an ap- 
pointment signed by Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and Lorenzo 
Thomas, Adjutant-General, U. 8. A., in the body of which Lane was empow- 
ered to raise one or more regiments of colored men to serve as infantry and 
receive eleven dollars per month. Under this authority I was mustered in on 
the 4th of August, 1862, as First Lieutenant and Adjutant, to raise and serve 
with such recruits. General Hunter’s South Carolina venture ended in May, 
1862. General Rufus Saxton was allowed, howcver, to retain the negro 
recruits under his controlas ‘‘ Plantation Guards,” on the Sea Islands. In 
December, 1862, they were reorganized as an infantry command, and then 
mustered in as aforesaid. The Kansas colored soldiers, ninety-five per cent 
of whom were escaped slaves from Missouri, were, however, under district 
and department orders, from August, 62 until muster, kept strictly in the 
line of military duty, holding exposed posts on the border of Missouri, guard- 
ing prisoners, building forts, and twice entering the field and fighting rebel 
bushwhackers and Confederate cavalry. The work on fortifications was ordered 
by the War Department early in January, 1863, and assigned my regiment 
thereto. In the middle of March, 18€3, Secretary Stanton, through Colonel 
Vincent, A. A. G., ordered the muster-in as a Second Lieutenant, if a vacancy 
existed, of a colored man named Willim D. Mathews. He had recruited over 
three hundred men. No vacancy existed, however. Later in the war he was 
commissioned and served both as First Lieutenant and Captain of a battery of 
Light Artillery. 

The twenty-second volume of War Records, just published, contains a dozen 
notices of the First Kansas Colored Volunteers. Four of these, showing that 
it formed part of a field command and was engaged in arduous service and 
fighting, bear date prior to “‘ May 22, 1863,” and “ general order No. 143.” In 
fact, the regiment had lost in battle before its muster-in, nineteen men, killed 
and wounded, and at least fifty in all before the date Mrs. Birney gives. I per- 
sonally know that President Lincoln was aware of the existence and services 
of my regiment before its full muster-in, for he read a report I made of an 
engagement at Isiand Mound, Bates County, Mo., had on the 26th of Octuber, 
1862; said report having been brought to his notice by U. 8S. Senator S. C. 
Pomeroy. Before the 22d of May, 1863, the War Department also ordered 
the organization of a second Kansas colored regiment, the recruiting of which 
was placed under my charge as acting adjutant-general. Before that date 
also, the Secretary of War ordered the payment of the First Regiment, officers 
and men, as soldiers, and at the regular pay for the latter of seventeen dollars 
per month. That first payment went back, as I know for myself, to the date 
of enlistment—mine in this service being the 4th of August, 1862. The recruits 
of the Second Regiment were also paid on the same order. All these points 
are provable by documents in my possession. 

But these were not all the colored soldiers recognized by the War Depart. 
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ment before the 22d of May, 1863. Early in October, 1862, General B. F. 
Butler accepted as Volunteer Infantry two regiments of colored militia, orig- 
inally raised by the so-called Confederate State of Louisiana. These regiments 
were put under fire at Baton Rouge on the 28th or 29th of October, 1862, two 
or three days after the Kansas colored soldiers had fought and defeated four 
times their own number of rebel bushwhackers and cavalry. These Louisiana 
troops were regularly mustered-in late in January, 1863, under orders of the 
War Department. 

So I do not think Mrs. Birney has correctly stated all the facts. Of course 
she has been led by the single fact that the general order named was the first 
of its class. It was not, however, the ‘‘ first formal recognition” given the 
colored soldiers by ‘‘the government.” 

Respectfully, 


RicwarD J. Hinton. 
New York, March 20, 1889. 


THE KINGDOM OF SATAN. 


How few among the advanced thinkers of our age take into account the 
social element when discussing reforms! Society is of necessity conserva- 
tive. All agitation disturbs enjoyment by threatening a change of con- 
dition. Better bear the ills we have than suffer in our comfort the ills of 
progress that implies revolution. When the Arkansaw man asked the 
settler why he did not repair his roof, he answered that when it did not 
rain he did not need to, and that when it did rain he could not work at it. 
This has been laughed at for half a century, and yet it carries a moral that 
illustrates all attempts at repair. The wrongs that annoy may be borne, 
for we are accustomed to them and have inured ourselves to their exist- 
ence. Change, even for the better, breaks up old customs; and human 
nature is born and bred to a dislike of that which disturbs old habits. The 
farmer who was given to carrying his grain on horseback to the mill, with 
the grain in one end of the sack and a stone in the other, felt uneasy at a 
proposed relieving of his horse ; for if tae string broke, he argued, the 
grain would be lost, whereas the stone could be readily replaced. 

The great power, however, in society against reform is the respectability 
it claims for itself. Respectability is conservative. It conserves all 
wrongs that have been polished to refinement, although the refinement 
may in fact be a shabby sort of veneering and yarnish. To illustrate: At 
Washington, not a century since, it was no uncommon event for an admin- 
istration to be carted into the Executive Mansion so far gone in intoxica- 
tion as to be, if possible, more senseless than when sober. No one ven- 
tured to comment on this, let alone denounce the disgraceful conduct. 
When a member of the Cabinet or a Senator gives way to this beastly 
habit, we speak of him in sorrow as a distinguished inebriate. A member 
of the House of Representatives thus afflicted is spoken of, without sorrow, 
asa drunkard. The poor clerk given to intoxication is a beast, and is 
treated accordingly. 
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How poor humanity holds its own in this respect through all the ages, 
a few historical facts illustrate. Our blessed Saviour, for example, was 
crucified, not because of His doctrine of peace and good-will to men on 
earth and glory to God on high, but because He was a Nazarene,.born of a 
carpenter, and not only drove the money-changers from the Temple, but 
made attacks in speeches upon the rich men of Judea. In thus disturbing 
business relations and threatening the social order of Jerusalem He brought 
upon Himself the active enmity of the respectable classes, and so went 
down to a cruel death. 

No one possessed of an intellect doubts for an instant that, had our 
Saviour allied Himself with the moneyed men and become the advocate 
of law and order, He would have been gladly accepted by the then promi- 
nent Hebrews as the heralded Messiah. The story of Satan carrying Him 
into a high mountain and showing Him a vast domain that would be His, 
provided He acknowledged Satan’s dominion, is explained from marble 
pulpits to velvet-cushioned pews as a parable of a political import. It was 
asad truth, told in the simple narrative of the situation then as it is the 
situation to-day. The earth with all its wealth is yet held by Satan, and is 
at once a menace and a standing temptation to the reformer. He learns 
early that he can be Christ in form and Satan in substance. If he holds 
out, he will be shamed by epithets and pelted with stones as one who dis- 
turbs the business relations and threatens the social fabric. 

We devote our time to a discussion of dogmas, and waste the precious 
hours in deciphering obscure passages in Holy Writ, while the great lesson 
taught by our Saviour’s life and death lies unheeded before us. In the 
same crucifixion that terminates his visible presence on earth all reform is 
crucified. 

We take no account of the immense power against goodness that is 
wielded by society as organized by evil. The gates of hell are golden 
gates, and the high seats within, and all the crowns, are reserved for the 
respectable. The virtues then are not offensive, and the vices are gentle- 
manly. Aman may not steal a loaf of bread, however near starvation, 
but he can defraud others of a million and not only hold his position but 
win the admiration of all. 

We deplore the benighted condition of the Dark Continent, and collect 

vast sums to convert the heathen, when true Christianity is less known i in 
our midst than in the centre of Africa. 

It is told of the earlier Christians that they won their way among the 
pagans by adopting the pagan form of worship. The altars erected to 
false gods and the unknown god were retained to the glory of the true 
God. The lesson has not been lost on Satan. When he tempted our 
Saviour, it was not to destroy Christ, but to pervert His mission. What 
Christ rejected we hasten to accept. With His cross upon our breasts we 
adore the devil. The thunder on the mountains is the church-music tq 
the accompaniment of which we worship the golden calf, 
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Not long since a sexton of a fashionable church in our midst, being called 
upon to account for having thrust a poor woman from a velyet-cushioned 
pew, said in extenuation that the pew-owners made a heavy investment in 
the church, and that the stockholders held their pews precisely as the same 
class did boxes at the opera-house, and that paupers had no more right to the 
one than the other. What would happen if the dirty poor were permitted 
to crowd in upon the members and render respectable worship a nuisance ? 
This church business was like any other business transaction, and if the 
non-property-holders did not like it, they were at liberty to let it alone. 
They had their appropriate places for worship and should be content, said 
the practical sexton. 

We do not pretend to give the words of the outspoken and sensible 
sexton. We give his meaning. And that such was found satisfactory to the 
congregation is a fact proven by his retention in the place he so zealously 
guards. 

The social world sets its face against reform and is potent for mischief. 
It kills all movements in that direction by making them disreputable. The 
history of all such is curiously illustrative. The most effective weapon of 
all in this direction is that of epithet. To eall one a ‘‘crank,” if it 
does not cow the reformer, certainly renders him helpless. This is the first 
resort. We remember but yesterday that to designate a man an aboli- 
tionist was to consign him to social infamy. To-day, those who seek to 
arrest gross extortion under form of law are sneered at as free-traders. 
The freedom that is honored in speech, press, and religion becomes a dis- 
grace when applied to trade. We have a large body of citizens who, look- 
ing upon public office as a public trust, revolt against the despotism of 
party, and cast their votes regardless of caucus dictation, and they are 
laughed at and denounced as ‘‘ Mugwumps.” The first Mugwump on record 
was George Washington, and his Farewell Address has no part so preg- 
nant of meaning as that wherein he warns us against the evil influence of 
parties, then called ‘‘factions.” This meant then, as it means now, the 
Randallism which makes a man lose in the organization that which the 
party was organized to sustain. 

How the reform survives both reformers and its enemies, and becomes 
an element of life, history tells us. The treason of one generation is the 
loyal principle of another. The crank of to-day is the hero of the here- 
after, and the stones that pelted the martyr to death form an altar at 
which the same class worships in generations long after. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


AT one of Mr. Palmer's authors’ matinées a comedy was recently pro- 
duced, written by an American weman, and giving us native characters 
and a home story. The house was crowded, and to judge by the delighted 
interest of the audience, ‘‘Honor Bright,” as the play is called, was a 
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decided success. But we have to remember that the same influence that 
put the play most admirably upon the stage was not neglected in filling 
the house with friends, blind to faults, and furiously demonstrative in 
behalf of beauties. To say that the plot is slight, the story crudely con- 
structed, the dialogue lively but somewhat forced, and that the characters 
are sketchy, would be just enough true to make a plausible falsehood; that is, 
keeping Sheridan and Sardou in sight as standards, the play is a failure, 
but to deal justly, and measure the work by the average run of accepted 
plays, it is a positive success. 

We made one of the full house, and not knowing the author personally, 
and being somewhat prejudiced against plays and novels that seek to treat 
of our American social life as if it were a continuation of English existence 
in that line, we were coldly indifferent. This condition enabled us to 
observe that while the dialogue was somewhat forced, the laughter that 
accompanied and the applause that followed were not forced. On the con- 
trary, they were singularly free and spontaneons. 

We have had more amusement, however, over the critics of the daily 
New York press than we got from the play. Literary criticism, through 
all time, has been a curious study. We forget, if we ever knew, that to 
judge of a work of art correctly calls for as much culture in its way as that 
demanded in another to create it. As well put a chisel or brush in the 
hands of an untrained and untaught man and direct him to chisel or paint 
a statue or picture, as to give an ignorant fellow a pen and leave him to 
describe the faults or beauties of the work. 

This latter is precisely what we Americans do. The uncultured judge of 
culture seizes on the accepted phraseology of criticism and flings epithets 
and condemnatory sentences at one in the blindest and most bewildering 
manner. The assumption of censorship is necessary, for that gives force 
and dignity to the critic. Then to find fault in a smart way is to avoid 
being dull. 

This vast incorporated corruption called New York has really more than 
its share of able critics—especially of the drama. It is more charming to 
read their articles than it is to witness the plays, however good these may 
be. But these brilliant few are in a fearful minority. For the rest, we 
have young gentlemen, good fellows in their way, who are engaged to edit 
accounts of fires and fights, and directed to put in their spare time criti- 
cising plays, players, and books. 

The result is that the honest citizens of New York pay no heed to the 
critics. Indeed, to take the playgoers generally, we doubt whether they 
read at all these slap-dash disposals of literary brain-work. The drama 
certainly, and much of our fiction, depend for success upon the female 
world, and the dear creatures never even open a newspaper. The men 
glance through the markets, take in the telegraph column, and drop the 
journal. We have been getting our breakfast during the winter at a café 
much frequented by business men. It has been a source of amusement to 
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see these money-changers dispose of the morning journals. This was done 
in the time between the order for the meal and its appearance. After the 
coffee came, the paper was either hastily folded for the pocket or thrown 
away. They may have continued their reading on the cars, but we have 
our doubts. We saw in four months but one man attack the editorial 
page. This was an elderly gentleman, and he read the Zimes. He read 
that daily emanation of Mugwump ability with intense solemnity. We 
were at some trouble to learn who this thoughtful old man was. He 
proved to be a harmless lunatic, permitted by his friends and family the 
largest liberty, because he absorbed that freedom in a perusal of the Times. 

In proof of what we here assert we have the fact that no successful play 
was ever produced at New York with the approval of the daily press. 
“The Gilded Age,” a wretched affair, and ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar,” a very 
clever production, may be mentioned in illustration. They were unani- 
mously condemned as trash by the press, although they lived to make their 
proprietors bloated bondholders. 

Speaking of unanimity, the humor lies in the fact that these able 
critics never are unanimous. What one condemns as a fault another 
lauds as a beauty. Some of them never praise: that would lower their 
dignity and impair their usefulness. They admit that this or that will do 
—is not so bad; and all their enthusiasm is stored up for foreign pro- 
ductions that seek our shores for purposes of gain. 

If an American author wishes to succeed at home, let his work be first 
produced and approved of at London ; then, if he is careful to conceal his 
place of birth, he will win easily. 

To return to the question of unanimity. The reader’s mind would be 
considerably confused were he to attempt to get from these gentlemen 
critics, from a general reading, what a play is. In the case of ‘‘ Honor 
Bright” we had clippings made from the press to reproduce in juxtaposi- 
tion. Here are some of them: 

The Sun :-—‘‘ It [‘ Honor Bright’] was the work of an uncommonly close 
observer and clever amateur writer, for she had been capable of repro- 
ducing phases of life and character which it seemed probable were familiar 
to her in her circle of fashion and culture.” 

The Times :—‘‘ The inspiration seemed to have been devised solely from 
current fiction of the worst description, by which we mean, not the few 
dreadfuls, but that sort of fiction that is false to human nature.” The 
Times again, on plot :—‘‘ Unlike many of the plays produced at the Palm- 
er’s authors’ matinées, ‘ Honor Bright’ has a definite dramatic purpose, 
which is held in view from first to last. The action is cumulative, and the 
climaxes are effective, even when they are but exceptionable.” 

Tribune :—‘‘ The plot is weak, involved, and uninteresting.” 

Herald :—‘' The plot is involved and pot particularly interesting.” 

Telegram :—‘‘ Evidently knows what the public wants—story and inci- 
dents are of the kind that women delight in.” 
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Post :—*‘ There is definiteness in the scheme of the plot which might be 
used to good purpose by an experienced playwright.” 

World :—‘‘ Sustained interest of the story.” 

Sun on characterization:—‘‘ Really well conceived role of a fitfully 
impulsive woman.” 

Post :—‘* As a sketch of character, the piece has positive if not dazzling 
merit. The women are well sketched and are live types. The widow is 
excellently drawn and well contrasted with Madeline.” 

World :—‘‘ Charmingly teresting women, the daintiest of love episodes.” 

We could fill two or three pages with like contradictions. With one 
exception the corps of able critics agree only in a single conclusion, and 
that is to condemn the piece. When they attempt to give reasons, they 
collide against each other in the most ludicrous manner. We would sug- 
gest to the young gentlemen to have a meeting after each first night and 
agree on what they are going to condemn. As for the praise, that can be 
left to providence and the potency of the midnight cocktails. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing ‘‘ Honor Bright” a success, cer- 
tainly so far as to show that its author has the dramatic instinct and cul- 
ture to do much better. 

There is a unique line in the comedy ‘‘Featherbrain.” ‘*‘You have 
offered me an insult no Portuguese nobleman can endure. You have 
robbed me of the love of you wife !” says Don Ruy Stephano Gomar to 
Mrs. Coney’s (‘‘ Featherbrain”) husband. Minnie Maddern brings out the 
play at the Madison Square Theatre at the close of the regular season. It 
is from the French of Barriére and Godinet, and runs into farce domains. 

Nearly every theatre in New York promises to keep open during the 
summer. 

The very newest new Union Square Theatre is far and away prettier 
than any of its fire-eaten predecessors ; not so handsome as the last one, 
but lighter, more airy. The foyer is really only a generous lobby, but it 
is notably bright and cheerful. The interior is draped and decorated in 
the style of the modern Italian Renaissance. The gas-fixtures look like 
cluster-diamond pins such as the minstrels used to wear to show that 
business was good. 

The new house was opened on March 27th by Miss Helen Barry and an 
exceptionally efficient support in Scribe’s delicious comedy ‘‘ Bataille des 
Dames,” now Englished as ‘‘ A Woman’s Stratagem,” and familiar to old 
playgoers as ‘‘ The Ladies’ Battle.” 

The first appearance of Helen Barry causes a start, because she is an 
extremely large woman for high-comedy roles ; but she soon fascinates one 
with the right-down wholesomeness of her work. I can call to mind no 
other actress who could have played the part of the Cowntess d’ Autreval 
without letting a little acidity creep in. Anything brighter or more joyous 
than the bewitching manner with which Miss Barry rounds out the char- 
acter with pretty details it would be difficult to imagine. 
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Gustave de Grignon—who is a sort of light-comedy Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, having inherited the heroic nature of his mother with the cowardice 
of his father—is continually placing himself in daring situations and then 
sneaking out of them. This mercurial creature was capitally played by 
Charles Glenny. 

Mr. Frank Mordaunt—who made the mistake of playing Scarpia in 
“La Tosca” too well—is really a great artist, a man who when he comes 
upon the stage inspires a feeling of confidence. He fitted himself to the 
character of Montrichard with remarkable adaptability. In the last act, 
when baffled and confused at having been hoodwinked into assisting at 
the escape of the prisoner for whom he is searching, he looked the very 
embodiment of helpless fury. By some trick of holding the breath he 
forces the blood into his face until it is almost purple, and he looks as if 
he would burst with rage. The others in the cast were entirely satisfactory, 
though Miss Lelia Wolstan has forgotten that young girls in France would 
not have worn diamonds and other jewelry. 

During the summer the theatre will take back its first love in the shape 
of a strong variety combination. 

Mr. Daly produced (March 28th) ‘‘Samson and Dalilah,” a trifle de- 
scribed on the bills as an eccentric comedy, with which to close the season, 
April 27th, his company starting early in May for their fifth visit to the 
Pacific coast. The comedy is an elongated farce, the jam of fun which 
would have covered ‘one act being spread over the dry bread of three. 

Mr. Lewis is understood to have thrown down his part at rehearsal, but 
was prevailed upon to think better of it. There is a strong family like- 
ness between his Puttybank, the lawyer, in ‘‘Samson and Dalilah,” and 
the old fellows played by him in ‘‘ 7-20-8,” ‘‘ Dollars and Sense,” ‘* A Night 
Off,” ete., because the parts are all in the same groove. Mr. Lewis is 
always the business man who has put off sowing his wild oats till late in 
life, and Mrs. Gilbert is obliged to let a little sameness get into her acting 
when she is always the middle-aged wife whom he is scheming to deceive. 

Miss Rehan almost succeeded in deluding the audience into thinking 
Audrey Ollyphant was more than the outline of a part. 

Mr. Drew was not happy as Prynse, because he had nothing to do—and 
he wasn’t the only one who felt so. In a word, the excellent company lost 
their dignity without being excruciatingly humorous. However, it was 
moderately enjoyable and finished out the season with considerable laughter. 

The *‘ Electra” of Sophocles, in English—not very well chosen English, 
by the way—was a creditable effort. Those who came to scoff at the 
pupils of the Academy of Dramatic Arts, remained to praise. The short- 
comings of the players were covered by the general stiffness of the play it- 
self, it showing them to far more advantage than a modern one would have 
done. It was obvious that there had been great care and much rehearsal. 
Miss Grace Hamilton was the Electra, who had bemoaned her father’s fate 
eight years before the play opened, and kept it up at high pressure during 
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the entire action. Her harp having only one string, there was little oppor- 
tunity. The choruses were good, the groupings admirable. 

When Czibulka wrote ‘‘ Der Gluecksritter”—here staged as ‘‘ The May 
Queen,” though ‘‘ A Soldier of Fortune” would have been the stronger 
title (there’s a good deal in a name, Shakspere to the contrary notwith- 
standing)—he might have had Col. MceCaull’s roster in mind, for the musie 
places all the singers in the company at their very best. Every advantage 
was taken of the happy chance, and melodious marvels were accomplished. 
From the opening of the second act every number was delightful, the cur- 
tain rising after the finale that the exquisite quintette might be repeated. 
The last act is set with gems. The quartette by the ladies was re- and re- 
and re-demanded. The libretto, by Genée, Maustadt, and Zappert, deals 
with the opposition of the roundheads to the royalists, and the assumption 
of the king’s robes by the soldier of fortune, which insures the safety and 
final triumph of the monarch. There is little subsidiary plot. 

Harriet Avery (Mrs. Edgar Strakosch) has a fresh, flexible voice, and 
sang better than she acted. The comedy—apparently arranged on the 
spur of the moment—by Hopper, Bell, and De Angelis, though of the 
quality usually furnished by these comedians, was less intrusive, for the 
musi¢e carried all before it. Hopper grieves the judicious, because he can 
do better. He will forget how by-and-by, if he doesn’t keep in practice. 

At the Lyceum ‘‘The Marquise.” With the exception of the first act, 
Louis Wathal’s adaptation is nearly identical with that given thirteen years 
ago at the old Union Square Theatre. ‘* The Marquise” is an insipid title, 
albeit some of the virility has been ‘‘ adapted” out of the play to keep the 
color from the cheeks of the fastidious. 

Happening in at the Lyceum midway in any play, one is pretty safe to 
find Miss Cayvan on her knees to Herbert Kelcey. 

Miss Cayvan as the Marquise, though heavily saturated with anxieties, 
was of so gracious a personality that one regretted she had no opportunity 
for a lighter mood, in which she is most effective. 

Miss Henderson is rather massive in method for elegant comedy. In 
such a part her silence is golden, her voice is so very large. 

The last words of the play are, ‘‘ Your husband need never know what 
you told the judge.” This is magnanimous, for the husband is the judge. 
It struck me as having a strong Ko-Koish flavor—‘‘ Come over here where 
the Lord Chancellor can’t hear us,” says Ko Ko to Pooh Bah. 

The settings are chastely severe, beautiful examples of the Marie 
Antoinette period—a refreshing change from the clutter of bric-a-brae. 

The last act contains enough material for an entire drama. There is 
very little comedy. Having joked with difficulty in the first act, the char- 
acters gave it up. 

Mr. Keleey should look older, and could without detracting from his 
matinée-drawing power, which his impressive performance of D’ Autal 
demonstrated is not his only stock-in-trade. 
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The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, edited by George William 
Curtis (Harper Bros.).—Motley, the historian and, to use newspaper 
phraseology, diplomate, was. a product of New England educated and 
trained in Europe. He loved his country—at a distance; and, while affecting 
the moods and imitating the manners of an English gentleman, held his 
patriotism as a lofty and refined sentiment. In no way does distance lend 
such enchantment to the view as in this. Had Motley lived in the days of 
Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jefferson, he would have accepted 
those immortals under protest. They were as rough and uncouth as the 
eminent men of our own time, but they have softened in the misty light of 
the receding past, and hence are acceptable to the literary dudes of to-day. 
Our much-beloved and over-praised Benjamin Franklin was looked down 
upon by the fine people of Paris when he appeared at court in his every- 
day wear, because the court suit ordered by him for the occasion did not 
come in time. We are told by the gossipy memoirs of the period that he 
was a vulgar fellow who broke his eggs in a glass—a most disgusting prac- 
tice, they affirmed—and had dirty finger-nails. Now the refined Motley 
would not have shrunk from the eminent American diplomate and philos 
opher ; but he would have apologized for him and protected his ill-bred 
friend in his dirty finger-nails and his style.of eating eggs. 

These letters get much of their interest from the prominent men Motley 
met, and his impressions of them. There is scarcely one mentioned, and 
not a page given, but illustrates the combination of Boston initiation and 
Gottingen training. We are brought in view of very high and aristocratic 
company. Probably the one name which nine out of ten readers will first 
turn to is that of Bismarck ; and the one name that gives a clearer insight, 
not into Bismarck’s character, but into Motley’s, is that of ‘‘ the Iron Chan- 
eellor.” It is well known to Europe that this great statesman is singularly 
coarse and ill-mannered. He would not be Bismarck were he not. With- 
out these qualities his deeds in politics and life would have accomplished 
nothing. Now, to read Motley on Bismarck, one would never suspect 
what is so well known abroad, But we must remember that he is a great 
man, who wields immense power, for he is the German Empire, and has 
been at all times a prince by birth if not by breeding. These things Mot- 
ley saw, and he shut frem his sight the ugly qualities that would have 
been unbearable in a prominent American. 

We must not be understood to assert that our Motley was a snob. He 
could see the prince, but not his failings ; still, he would not have bowed’ 
an inch lower on that account. He was not the man to follow, flatter, sue, 
or wait on any man, were he prince or emperor. But there was just 
enough glamour in the aristocratic surroundings to destroy the perspective. 
His intimacy began at Gottingen in 1833-34, and was renewed at Berlin in 
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1851, when Motley visited Bismarck, then Prussian delegate to the Ger- 
manic Confederation at Frankfort ; and again at Varzin in 1872. Motley 
writes to his wife : 

“I was received with open arms. I can’t express to you how cordially he 
received me. I find I like him even better than I thought I did, and you 
know how high an opinion I always expressed of his talents and disposition. 
He is a man of very noble character and of very great powers of mind.” 

Again: 

“In the summer of 1851 he told me that the Minister [Manteuffel] asked 
him one day, abruptly, if he would accept the post of Ambassador at Frank- 
fort, to which (although the proposition was as unexpected a one to him as if 
I should hear by the next mail that I had been chosen Governer of Massachu- 
setts) he answered, after a moment’s deliberation, ‘ Yes,’ without another word. 
The King the same day sent for him, and asked him if he would accept the 
place, to which he made the same brief answer, ‘Ja.’ His Majesty expressed 
a little surprise that he made no inquiry or conditions, when Bismarck replied 
that anything which the King felt strong enough to propose to him he felt 
strong enough to accept. I write these details only that you may have an 
idea of the man. Strict integrity and courage of character, a high sense of 
honor, a firm religious belief, united with remarkable talents, make of neces-— 
sity a combination which cannot be found any day in any court; and I have 
no doubt that he is destined to be Prime Minister, unless his obstinate truth- 
fulness stands in his way.” 

And again, in 1872, at Varzin: 

“After dinner Bismarck and I had a long walk in the woods, he talking all 
the time in the simplest and funniest and most interesting manner about all 
sorts of things that bad happened in these tremendous years, but talking of 
them exactly as everyday people talk of everyday matters, without any affecta- 
tion. The truth is, he is so entirely simple, so full of Jwéssez-aller, that one is 
obliged to be saying to one’s self all the time: ‘ This is the great Bismarck, 
the greatest living man, and one of the greatest historical characters that ever 
lived.’ There are a great many men in certain villages that we have known who 
cast a far more chilling shade over those about them than Bismarck does.” 

The most disappointing part of the publication is the suppression of let- 
ters bearing upon Motley’s shameful recall from the Engtish Mission by 
President Grant. Mr. Curtis, the editor, was moved to this omission not 
so much from a tenderness for Motley as from a regard for Grant. It has 
‘been ordained by the Republican party that General Grant is to be wor- 
shipped dead, as he was besmeared with praise while living. Like any 
other idol of the same sort he is hidden behind the veil of the temple, and 
any attempt at a nearer and clearer view of the god is denounced as im- 
pious. Any number of eminent men may be sacrificed, characters dis- 
torted, and reputations destroyed, that this Mumbo Jumbo shall live. 
Previous to the death of Motley, but mainly since his death, volumes of 
lies have been published reflecting upon his character and conduct, to 
justify his brutal recall. Neither Motley nor his friends dare say a word 
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in his defence, because such would be a reflection on General Grant and 
the dishonest partisans about him. 

The fact is, and it is well known at Washington, that Motley was put 
out of the English mission to punish Charles Sumner for his and Carl 
Schurz’s able and successful attack on what is known as the San Do- 
mingo job. The story is brief. Some sharpers bought up the debt of the 
Negro government for a trifle,—and in promises to pay, at that,—knowing 
that if that part of the island holding the supposed government were 
annexed, the debt would jump up to par. Negotiations were opened with- 
out authority from the government of the United States, and the President 
sought to have the iniquity indorsed by the Senate. To his amazement 
and disgust this project met with the most earnest opposition from Sena- 
tors Sumner and Schurz. The excitement at Washington was intense. 
The lobby—to use its own phraseology—‘‘ worked the President for all he 
was worth.” For the first time in the history of our government the chief 
executive appeared at the doors of the Senate, and, sending for the Sena- 
tors one at a time, coaxed, argued, and threatened in turn. It was all in 
vain. The job was so badly disfigured that, in order to ease off, the Presi- 
dent asked for a commission to visit the island and investigate and report. 
That was the end of the purposed corruption. 

In the midst of this turmoil it was suggested by Conkling that if the 
President would visit Senator Sumner and ask him to aid the project, Sum- 
ner’s vanity would compel him to change sides. This was tried, and we have 
been informed that among the letters suppressed by editor Curtis is one 
from Sumner to Motley, in which the Senator gives an account of the visit, 
and informs the historian that Grant was in such a condition that he did 
not know of what he was talking. These are the historical facts, to which 
the world is entitled, and neither the polished Curtis nor anyone else has a 
right to suppress them. That one letter from Sumner to Motley is worth 
all that are so carefully given to the pndlic. 


Her Strange Fate, by Celia Logan (Belford, Clarke & Co.).—Celia Lo- 
gan has not studied in vain the high art of story-telling. The novel before 
us, bearing the above title, is intensely interesting from the first page to 
the last. Having a tale to tell, the author loses no time in its telling ; and 
if any wise reflections are born of the narrative beyond what the plot and the 
characters may suggest, they belong to the reader, not to the author. This 
sort of treatment is in the highest plane of art; and calls for more infor- 
mation, study, and practice than the average reader is aware of. ‘It 
looks easy,” as the Irishman remarked of the French horn, and is the best 
style of art because it looks easy. The entire suppression of the author's 
self is the first evidence of excellence, and is perhaps the most difficult 
feat for the neophyte to accomplish. When to this we add that the volume 
is pure, we have awarded Celia Logan high praise. We all know how the 
reading-classes are being saturated with books of unquestionably evil ten- 
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dency ; and when we reflect that the vitiated public taste makes a heavy 
demand for such, we can appreciate the temptation and honor the denial. 

‘* Her Strange Fate” tells of the adventures of a young girl, beautiful, 
and poorly educated, who, being thrown upon her own resources, has 
yet within her the staying power of a strong, pleasing individuality 
that wins the sympathy of the reader throughout. There is more sympa- 
thy than admiration, for Annette has few claims as a heroine. She does 
not ‘‘ stab the Count,” that deep-dyed but fascinating villain, at any stage 
of her career, much to the average noyel-reader’s disappointment. But 
she is winning, in her much-troubled ways, to the end. 

Novels follow social instincts as a general rule, and the one offence that 
holds the deepest interest is that affecting female virtue, and that virtue 
resolves itself into the one requisite of womanhood. The murderess Lady 
Macbeth is a saint beside the Borgia, and it is curious to see good people 
shrink from the one, and applaud the other. We are, after all, only 
veneered savages. We treat women in all things as our equals, save in one 
crime. That one crime, however, covers all. A man may roam at will 
over the forbidden fields of dalliance, and retain his position in the social 
world. A woman cannot look over the hedge without being lost. These 
are truths so well known that they are commonplace, and yet we are not 
ashamed of ourselves. 

Celia Logan has a strong dramatic talent—which is not to be wondered 
at. She inherits it from her father, a distinguished comedian for many 
years out West, at a period when every community was a family. The 
writer of this has laughed himself into tears at Mr. Logan’s impersonations 
of characters in the old English comedies, and has looked up to him on the 
street next day with awe to find him such a grave, portly, and dig- 
nified gentleman. These dramatic instincts make themseives strongly 
manifest in our author’s novel, and keep the interest intensely alive to the 
last scene. This faculty is so strong that it in some respects overcomes the 
art. The comical Major Smith, for example, having been damaged in his 
head by the bursting of a shell during the war, vibrates in an amusing man- 
ner between madness and sanity during a search for a long-lost daughter or 
son, and then suddenly recovers his reason with the finding of his child, 
and is towards the last a very sensible man. A French dramatist will at 
any time sacrifice all the characters of his play to secure a dramatic situa- 
tion; and Celia Logan has as little hesitation, so far as the eccentric Smith 
is concerned. 

In the same way higher art is marred in the ghastly scenes of the 
haunted house, where the, villain, who believes that his wife is dead, killed 
by his own hand, suddenly encounters her at midnight. A French 
novelist would have held the situation and, at the same time, have met all 
demands of literary art. 

These, however, are minor blemishes in a strong story, the success of 
which will, we trust, instigate the accomplished author to further work. 
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Janus: A Novel, by Edward Irenzeus Stevenson (Belford, Clarke & 
Co.).—A novel with a moral is something akin to a rose with a conscience. 
A romance which is written with any other purpose than to amuse, simply 
and purely, is faulty just in proportion to the amount of that purpose 
which is permitted to appear in its pages. True art never points a moral. 
A moral may be drawn from a work of art, as a parable may be made up 
from the song of a bird, though the bird does not care the value of a pin- 
feather for the parable. It sings because the sun shines, or because it 
,wishes to point out a new blue feather in its tail to a possible mate in the 
opposite tree. An unconscious moral exists in all art, as well as in all 
things in nature ; but it is the moralist who must detect and apply it. 
When the artist is aware of it, and makes it a prime feature of his work, 
he fails as an artist. The novelist who builds his fiction about a definite 
type, lesson, or text, wears a millstone about his neck that will surely 
sink him unless he be a very strong swimmer. Observe how the dull por- 
tions of Dickens’ and Reade’s novels are just those where those masters 
enter the pulpit to thunder anathemas against popular abuses, and how, 
when they are telling the story for itself, it slides along like a fluent mel- 
ody! 

In ‘‘ Janus”—a strikingly good story as a whole, and almost beyond 
criticism in the matter of style—so long as the author forgets that he has 
a motive to point out, and merely aims to carry forward the thread of his 
plot, he never fails to interest his reader. But the moment he begins to 
expound his text, the ready hand goes to the mouth with the polite desire 
to conceal the irrepressible yawn. Even so graceful a writer as Mr. Ste- 
venson cannot sugar-coat mere theory and opinion into a delicious morsel 
for those moments of brain-idleness in which a novel is best enjoyed. This 
does not imply that readers of fiction are necessarily vacuous. On the 
contrary, such men as Darwin, Carlyle, and Emerson found in novel-read- 
ing a stimulus to fresh endeavor in the sterner fields of mental action. 
But to them, as toall people of education and refinement who enjoy fiction, 
it is like music. It is an intellectual refreshment which is absorbed with- 
out conscious effort—in some measure an indulgence of the senses ; and 
when a work of fiction includes matter requiring a succession of pauses for 
the menial discussion and acceptance or refutation of philosophical pro- 
positions, it ceases to be fiction. 

So long as Mr. Stevenson is content to tell us his story, ‘‘ Janus” is, as 
we have said, delightful. It is the work of a man of clear and delicate in- 
sight, fine attainments, and much culture—a man who knows much of the 
literature and bibliography of music, and somewhat of human nature. 
We could wish that he had been a little less literal in some of the passages 
between Nadine and Moritz, but the descriptions throughout are power- 
fully written, and there are several dramatic passages which have been 
rarely equalled in recent fiction. The final interview between the injured 

husband and his guilty wife is a work of art, rounded and complete, with 
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not a word or gesture too many or too few. This and several other por- 
tions of the book display real genius, and it is a pity that they should be 
offset by such dead- weight as Von Gravenhorst’s protracted discussion on 
the moral influence of art, which is in the nature of an essay, and does 
not properly come within the limits of fiction. Argument of any sort in 
fiction, however brilliantly written, is merely a long wait between the acts 
of the drama, during which action is suspended, and the reader, who seeks 
amusement simply, is not to be blamed for turning the pages with an im- 
patient frown until the thread of the story is resumed. 

The minor characters of ‘‘ Janus” are laid in with a few clever but 
strong touches. We get a glimpse, among others, of the composer Meyer- 
beer which, however distasteful to the lovers of his floridly beautiful musie, 
is unquestionably accurate. ‘‘ Janus” is a work which exhibits great care 
and solicitude ; perhaps hac the author been less anxious to do himself 
justice he would have written, what indeed he has very.nearly done, a book 
of the highest order. But whatever may be the measure of ‘* Janus” as a 
work of art, it is certainly a book for grown men and women, a book to 
make a deep impression and to be long remembered. 


tis Fatal Success: A Novel, by Malcolm Bell (Belford, Clarke & Co.). 
—What might be called, for want of a better term, the motive of fiction, 
taken in the mass, exhibits the phenomena attendant upon all classes of 
epidemics whether of the physical, mental, or moral sort. That is to say, 
amovement in the form of a wave, well-defined and tending clearly and 
sharply in one direction, makes its appearance on the literary horizon, rolls 
onward, gathering force, bearing everything with it, and then suddenly 
and completely disappearing from sight. While the eye is fixed upon its 
vanishing point with such regret or relief as one’s taste may incite, another 
billow lifts its crest in an opposite quarter of the compass, thunders on its 
course, and dies down as before. Such a literary wave, now well on its 
way toward subsidence, is the occult or the mystie in fiction. With ‘‘ She,” 
one of the best and worst romances ever written, upon its crest it swept 
up to the very spring-tide mark of popular favor, and sinking away again, 
has left scores of smaller flotsam and jetsam floating in the eddies. 

Among this lighter drift is ‘‘ His Fatal Suecess,” a book which would 
have been a wholly pleasing little novel but for the needless dead-weight 
of the supernatural fastened to it with little art and less reason. Cut 
away the introductory chapter or two, and eliminate the mystical excres- 
cences, and it becomes a charming love-story of the olden time. At the 
same time it appears to us that a valuable lesson is taught—perhaps un- 
consciously on the author’s part—in the supernatural element woven into 
the realistic tissue of the tale. The principal personage of the story is 
shown to be infected with a passion for groping about the shadowy corners 
of life in the search for things out of the common order. He is in reality 
a sensible, commonplace individual—a plain, prosaic clerk in an everyday 
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English bank. His existence is a circumscribed round of ledger and cash- 
book during working hours, and a bottle of stout and a game of whist by 
night. Yet somewhere in his composition is a germ of the supernatural, 
which, expanding until it overruns his whole mental area, finally leads to 
the experiments and the fatal success which gives the book its title. This 
development of the occult in Stuart's mind is the history of a case of lunacy 
and the story of many a fine mind unhinged by striving to ‘‘ know what 
should ne’er be known.” 

That the author makes it the story of an actual experience in the realms 
of the unknown does not affect the value of the tale as a warning. ‘If 
such things be,” then it is the wiser part for ordinary men at least to avoid 
them ; for if there be phenomena governed by no known laws and at vari- 
ance with common experience and the soundest expositions of science, we 
have no warrant that in deliberately bringing ourselves in contact with 
them we may not, as in the case of John Stuart, be tempting our own de- 
struction. Once we admit that the laws which govern force and matter 
are not invariable in all circumstances, and we open the door of a realm 
whose horror-haunted gloom no sensible man would dare enter. 

To this degree, then, the supernatural element in this story, extravagant 
as it is, may serve a useful purpose. But it injures the book as a rounded 
work of art, and loads a very tender little romance with a needless dead- 
weight of lumber. It certainly taxes our ideas of the probable to conceive 
of a prosaic dweller in the latter half of the nineteenth century transport- 
ing himself, in actual ponderable flesh and blood, backward to the six- 
teenth, and there in the body of a dissolute young gentleman take an active 
part in scenes which have faded into doubtful history, conscious all the 
time that the nineteenth century, with its civilization, people, and habits, 
exists somewhere, coincident, and yet separated from him by a barrier 
which he cannot repass. Itis certainly wholly original and startling—in our 
opinion somewhat too startling. But, swallowing it with closed eyes, we 
find curselves in a delightfully quaint landscape, breathing the veritable 
atmosphere of the antique. Seldom has the spirit of the past been so skil- 
fully evoked. The objects about us are real ; the personages are not pup- 
pets clad in tawdry masked-ball costumes, but live and think and speak in 
keeping with their times. The character of Rose is a delicate and beauti- 
ful conception, full of pathos in her loving trustfulness. Mary Merrill is 
almost a masterpiece, but we must be permitted to take exception to Rich- 
ard Travers. He is altogether too utterly hateful and wicked. Some 
license must be allowed the novelist in drawing his villains, but he ought 
at least to clothe them in a costume which will somewhat disguise the 
horns, hoofs, and tail. In the parlor his Satanic Majesty is a true gentle- 
man, and will hand a lady her fan with all the gallantry of the old school. 
Richard Travers could give the universal enemy points in unmitigated ras- 
eality, cold-blooded cruelty, and preternatural shrewdness, and beat him 
out of sight. A wizard and professor of the Black Art, practised for evil 
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gain, a diplomatic schemer for the possession of the fortune of a confiding 
woman, an undiluted knave capable of the blackest deceit, a pirate of the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones school burying conventional treasure on a con- 
ventional treasure-island and slaying his confederates with his own hand 
to conceal the hiding-place of his ill-gotten booty, a political traitor playing 
the Judas against the lives of his compatriots, the career of this condensed 
text-book of diabolical villainy perishes at length by the hands of the 
wretches whom he has betrayed. Here is a character beside whom the 
dramatic monstrosities of Webster and Marlowe turn pale and hide their 
diminished heads. But after all he is a villain to evoke a smile instead of 
a shudder, for he belongs rather to the category of the absurd than the 
terrible. 

Taken as a whole ‘‘ His Fatal Success” is a strong book. It is, best of 
all, a thoroughly readable book. Its interest is of the wholesome sort which 
does not depend upon impropriety in the relations of the sexes, nor to any 
hardy encroachment upon social customs or conditions. The sharpest erit- 
ism of it must be bordered with an indulgent smile. It is such a book 
as should be read by a cheerful fire, in a capacious chair, with a storm roar- 
ing out-of-doors, while a pleasant chill of the sort remembered from child- 
hood creeps up and down the spine. 


A Blue-grass Thoroughbred : A Novel, by Tom Johnson (Belford, Clarke 
& Co.).—This volume is like the work of a painter who, while possessing a 
natural feeling for color, is wholly lacking in the art of composition and 
design ; for it is certainly full of color, brilliant, coarse, varied, and strik- 
ing, and as certainly wants coherency, definiteness, and finish. There 
is no want of material or movement, but the author has not known 
how to arrange and distribute the one or guide and control the other. It 
is as if the incidents had originally been jotted down haphazard in a 
note-book, and then had been put into this volume by quantity without 
reference to order or fitness. The events, most of which, singly and sep- 
arately, possess real value, are set together in such a way as to present 
little continuity or relation with one another. Wall Street schemes, horse- 
races, the Mardi-Gras, scenes in Florida, murders in Canada, and travels 
in Japan are jumbled together in a most astonishing medley. Like some 
early mosaics where Venus and her doves abut upon the temptation of Eve, 
the whole overshadowed by the Last Judgment, ‘‘ A Blue-grass Thorough - 
bred ” taxes the reader’s eye, while it puts a severe strain upon his sense of 
the fitness of things. 

Yet withal it possesses a modicum of very real merit. The Thorough- 
bred himself is a noble figure and very much of the knight. The deserip- 
tion of che race is full of stir, color, and interest ; it is a race in which the 
attention is concentrated upon the horses which are running and not upon 
the gossip of the people who are looking on. That American anomaly, 
the Mardi-Gras, flits across the scene in a flash of light, radiant costumes, 
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whirling figures, music, and merriment. We have also a glimpse of Florida 
in winter—a pretty semi-tropical sketch—and a glance at Japan as well. 

The heroine, Natalie Pegram, is about an equal mixture of flesh and 
blood and wire dress-dummy—tkat is to say, there are passages in which 
she appears as a real woman, gentle and tender, and there are others in 
which she is a mere stilted lay-figure, the limbs of which, being unequally 
pulled, jerk themselves into most astonishing attitudes and contortions. 
One feels a certain sympathy for the Thoroughbred, whose wife she ulti- 
mately becomes, in prophetic hints of curtain-lectures to be delivered in 
the future matrimonial bed-chamber. Heloise Churchill is almost real.: 
The author had in his mind a very pretty conception—that of a wilful, co-' 
quettish, passionate girl, sound at heart, but full of vagaries and deceits, 
by one of which she wins her lover ; but he fell short of his ideal, and his 
creation must be taken with the utmost charity. 

The author has little or no idea of style. His expression is crude and 
feeble, and his vocabulary limited and misapplied. Style is to plot and 
incident what clothing is to humanity, and it must be admitted that the 
people in ‘* A Blue-grass Thoroughbred” present themselves in a most mot- 
ley array of patched and tattered misfits. Style is a gift of nature, not an 
acquired talent ; and it is evident that among the good things in the hands 
of the fairy godmother who attended upon this author’s birth the genius 
of language was wanting. He has ideas, plenty of them ; he understands 
the effects of light and shade; he has a good eye for color; he knows 
something of human nature, a great deal about the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, and evidently something about New Orleans and Japan. 
But what he knows very little about indeed’ is how to put his 
knowledge into coherent language, and how to tell a story clearly and con- 
secutively. Many whole paragraphs are strangely immature and chaotic, 
and yet, set in the very midst, will be found touches of real feeling and 
genuine pathos or passion. 

Altogether ‘‘ A Blue-grass Thoroughbred ” is a curious book. Possessing 
no claims whatever to be called a work of art, in many ways ignorant, un- 
cultured, and crude, it certainly has a large proportion of charm, and for 
the general reader will afford more interest than many a more finished work. 
Its originality is wholly in situation and type of character. It introduces 
us to people whom we rarely or never meet, but who are evidently well 
worth knowing, large-hearted, generous, hospitable, and chivalrous, and 
presents rough outline sketches of a section of the country often spoken of 
but little known. In a word, the author has made a readable book solely 
through the value and plenitude of the materials at his command, and he 
must be given credit at least for the discovery of a field as rich as it is 
uncultivated, 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF ONE EBENEZER MEEKER. 


By CUMMINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Like his fellow-mortals, Ebenezer Meeker was a strange con- 
glomerate of conflicting desires. To so conduct himself that he 
could feel, as he phrased it, ‘‘accepted of God,” and to accumulate 
money and invest it in excellent securities, were his master passions. 
T’o fail to lay up treasure in heaven was, in his opinion, as shiftless 
as to fail to secure a competence in this world. If he was careful 
in looking after his business and the changes in the stock market, 
he was equally careful to attend every religious service held in the 
battered building known as “The Meeting-house.” Certain irreg- 
ularities which he thought necessary in trade he tried to offset by 
doing unpleasant duties and by making what seemed to him liberal 
gifts to missions. During his paroxysms of asthma he did not like 
to think of these irregularities; but when he was usually well, he as- 
sured himself that the Lord understood his circumstances and the 
Pennelville market, and marked his goods up, and called them by 
such names as fashion demanded, when by so doing he saw his way 
to an increased profit. But if he had what may be called a dime- 
and-nickel conscience, and was not to be trusted in certain small 
matters, he knew it. 

No man in Pennelville had more social influence. To see him 
going to his shop—‘‘ The New York Emporium of General Mer- 
chandise’ it was called on the sign-board—would have convinced the 
dullest stranger that he was a person of consideration. Though the 
dress-coat had long ago disappeared from the street, he always wore 
one. His pendulous cheeks were supported by a stiff collar pointing 
sharply toward his eyes and surrounded by a satin stock. His not 
uncomely head was always covered by a silk hat; and his watch, an 
ancient affair in a corpulent double case much ornamented, was 
brought out of its snug pocket by means of a ponderous chain. 

All Pennelville admitted Mr. Meeker was ‘‘near,” but it was 
always said by his friends that ‘‘he knew how he got his money.” 
Certainly he knew what hard work was ; and if in his.later years he 
took things more easily, there had been a time when he had done 
the hardest and roughest work in the Emporium himself. He not 
only gave to missions, but he was careful to give away the fruit and 
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vegetables from his garden that he could not sell, and had his old 
clothes made over for Job ‘Tucker, a boy he had taken from the 
county-house to bring up. He had also invested what in Pennel- 
ville was thought a small fortune in the education of the Rev. Tobias 
Wakefield, of whom we shall see more hereafter. 

A chronic complaint entitles one to privileges ; and the distressing 
asthma Mr. Meeker had contracted in early life, while it caused him 
much suffering, gave him also considerable satisfaction. Human 
vanity does not disdain the poorest prop, and he liked the notice 
and sympathy his attacks of rig, op and wheezing excited. When 
anyone asked him a question, he always prefaced his reply by a 
grimace—no matter what his condition was—to indicate he had very 
little breath in his body. But, after a string of gurgling exclama- 
tions, he would speak calmly enough. ‘‘ It is my ducks,” he some- 
times explained. ‘‘' The ducks between the longs and stomach, you 
know, are quite stopped up.” Let no one think less of Mr. Meeker 
because of his pronunciation and his ignorance of anatomy. He was 
an old-fashioned man, and took counsel of no one in his pronuncia- 
tion. As for anatomy, it was not included in a common-school 
education in his day. Men may do business successfully without 
the least notion of the make-up of their brains or bodies. Whatever 
he undertook, Mr. Meeker was careful to have “the sign right.” 
To dream of fire, or muddy water, or to see the new moon over his 
left shoulder, made him shudder. As might be expected, the in- 
digestions that frequently stopped up his ‘‘ducks,” and all but 
choked him to death, brought on frightful nightmares. A few 
times he had been visited by the aggravated form of this distemper 
known as “vision.” These experiences he thought were of super- 
natural origin, and they brought him much credit with certain 
members of the church, and with the regular frequenters of the 
Emporium, who sat about the stove in winter and the door in sum- 
mer, discussing the private affairs of the neighborhood and invent- 
ing new and, they believed, infallible methods of regulating the 
affairs of the universe. No one but old Dr. Bassett laughed at 
Mr. Meeker’s visions. And as his profession kept him from church, 
and he declined to state his opinion as to the condition of the wicked 
after death, the doctor’s laughter brought discredit upon no one 
but himself. Had he not laughed at the pretensions of the former 
presiding elder, Mr. Plum, who declared that sickness may be healed 
by prayer? and had not Mr. Plum confounded him and all doubters 
by causing Mrs. Scrann, the rich miller’s wife at Excelsior, to rise 
from the bed on which she had lain twelve years unable to move? 
It was useless for Dr. Bassett and the other doctors to say that it 
was not paralysis. Hysteria made women scream, the wiseacres rea- 
soned ; but to lie abed twelve years—never ! 

But there was one point beyond which Mr. Meeker’s faith in him- 
self and his Maker long failed to carry him. He could not, though 
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he tried to, believe in the doctrine of sanctification, or holiness, as 
it was taught by the sect to which he belonged, until he heard it 
explained by the Rev. Silas Redhead, a stirring apostle of the 
‘higher life’ who had held a protracted meeting in Pennelville 
about six months before this story opens. Even under the spell of 
Mr. Redhead’s eloquence, Mr. Meeker’s sturdy common-sense held 
out, till Solomon Phipps, who, after a successful career as a cattle- 
drover, had settled down to live upon the interest of his snug for- 
tune, had claimed the blessing. If so wise a man believed and had 
received the grace,—Solomon had shown great acuteness in business, 
—Mr. Meeker argued he might. So, after a long and difficult 
struggle, he announced himself a partaker in the mysterious holi- 
ness, or ‘ higher life.” 

Pennelville contained about twenty-five hundred inhabitants, and 
was little more than one long street, bordered by white houses set 
well away from the road, and shaded by lofty elms, maples, and 
locusts. ‘The New York Emporium was nearly in the centre of this 
long street, and faced the little common, on the farther side of 
which were anchored the meeting-house and a tiny board building 
with very gothic windows, called ‘‘ The Church.” 

Perfumes blown across fields of peppermint, a crop much prized 
in the region, across clover fields and snow-white drifts of buck- 
wheat, came into Pennelville during the summer, and made some 
of the retired farmers, of whom there were many in the village, 
home-sick. Town-life, they told each other regretfully, was a 
‘* stived-up” sort of existence. Pennelville was no more like the 
real country than chalk is like cream-cheese. 

The Emporium was a large and well-ordered bazaar. Besides 
dry-goods, hardware, groceries, carpets, and millinery, it had one 
corner labelled ‘‘ drugs,” where bottles of red oil marked “ bear’s- 
grease” crowded patent medicines, hair-restorers, and liquid blu- 
ing. The post-office was also in the Emporium. When Jack 
Russel flung the flat little mail-bag down before the idle crowd 
which had gathered for his coming, each man felt the most import- 
ant moment of the day had arrived. It is always possible that the 
mails may fetch one something. And if nothing comes to Smith, 
it is something if his neighbor Jones has important news. 

It was a sultry August evening. A president was to be elected in 
November, and there was a larger crowd of loungers than usual 
about the Emporium when the stage dashed up. Jack Russel’s re- 
sounding ‘* Who-a !” was a trifle more peremptory than common ; 
and when he slowly descended from his perch and cried huskily, 
“Tsay, Mr. Meeker !” great interest was excited. 

‘* Most of the road is flyin’,” he said, as he searched his pockets ; 
‘‘never ate a bigger peck of dust than I have to-night. Makes me 
wish I was nothin’ but my bones.” At last he fished up a yellow 
envelope from one of his multitudinous pockets, and, plunging 
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toward Mr. Meeker, who stood in the open doorway, laid it in his 
hand. ‘There is twenty cents to pay,” he said; ‘“‘and I hope it 
isn’t bad news.” 

Necks were craned enviously forward, for in those days to receive 
a telegram was a rare event in Pennelville. A huge railway repair- 
shop has changed the place since a coal company has run a railway 
through it. Everyone expected Mr. Meeker would at once announce 
his news. He opened the envelope with provoking slowness, though 
his hands trembled a little. He glanced the message over, and his 
mouth gave a convulsive twitch ; then he as slowly folded the paper 
and put it in his pocket. 

**Hain’t nobody dead, is there?” said Miles Tackerbury, the vil- 
lage tailor, feeling that nothing would induce him to be so meanly 
secretive. 

Mr. Meeker nodded, and retreated into the Emporium, followed 
at a discreet distance by a few inquisitive friends. 

‘**T hope ’tain’t a near friend,” persisted Miles, leaning over a pile 
of domestics to get nearer his prey, who had taken refuge behind 
his desk. 

Laying down his pen, Mr. Meeker gazed angrily over his spectacles 
at his tormentor. 

‘Since you are so eager to know,” he said, in a raucous voice, 
‘my brother is dead.” A moment later he had taken his hat and 
disappeared through his private office into his garden. 

‘It’s his half-brother, I s’pose,” said Miles, in an explanatory way 
to the bystanders. 

**T guess he was a man of prop’ty,” said Zera Camp, a dried-up 
justice of the peace, who represented the law in Pennelville. ‘ An’ 
I s’pose Meeker’ll git it all,” he added, enviously. ‘‘ I never heard 
*t Hiram Coxe ever had children. He was dreadful queer ; but I 
s’pose all painters be.” 

«°Twouldn’t be no comfort to me to pile up money for half-bro- 
thers, an’ such,” said fat and florid Wilbur Highriter, spitefully. 

«Fortunes an’ families ain’t allays got by th’ same man,” said 
Camp, with dry derisiveness. A general laugh followed this sally, 
for Highriter’s shiftlessness and numerous neglected children 
fermed material for endless gossip and homely sermonizing in Pen- 
nelville. 

“‘T’m an ole man,” said Paris Toller, the village patriarch, ‘but 
I know what I know. An’ I know Hi’m Coxe was married. Yes, 
sir, married. But he quarrelled an’ fit with his daughter—for her 
gitten married mebbe, but I dunno. I never liked him. He was 
like his dad, a high-flyin’, inventin’ chap, always a-goin’ to do some- 
thin’ to astonish th’ natives, but never doin’ nothin’. Mr. Meeker 
features his dad, ole Elder Meeker. It was a little brown hen 
a-hatchin’ a peacock, his ma a-havin’ Hi’m ; an’—a—well, call Meek- 
er anything you like, he has sense. But Hi’m Coxe—fee ! he was a 
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peacock! A long-haired feller in a cloak, as found his own country 
not good enough.” 

The lightning suddenly lit up the room with a pale blue glare, 
and a sharp clap of thunder shook the windows. 

‘© Land-a-massy !” exclaimed Miles ‘Tackerbury, starting up. 
“Folks that want to talk about dead folks may. I’m goin’ home.” 

The next morning all Pennelville knew that Martha Snow had 
driven Mr. Meeker’s bay filly from East McAdam station home 
alone, and that her uncle had taken the early train for the West—a 
vague region, to the Pennelville imagination, stretching on beyond 
Buffalo indefinitely. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. MEEKER sat down in her pleasant parlor, and began to 
fashion a jacket for Job Tucker out of one of her husband’s old 
coats, just as the glistening white clock, which was her especial 
pride, chimed the half-hour past two. It was, in fact, only five 
minutes past the hour, but the clock made beauty a specialty, not 
exactness, and ran to suit itself. A very pleasing figure was Mrs. 
Meeker ; the coquettish china shepherdess above her on the mantel- 
piece had not bluer eyes, a more delicate complexion, or brighter 
brown hair. Caps were ‘‘ out” at that time, but Mrs. Meeker was 
old-fashioned, and held it was decorous and dignified in an elderly 
lady to wear a cap; so the thin spot made by time and headache 
was covered by a bit of soft lace and some lilac ribbon, which was 
exactly the touch of color she needed. In Pennelville, she was gen- 
erally known as Aunt Polly. This title was bestowed in no familiar 
sense, but with great respect ; for Mrs. Meeker had received more 
education than had fallen to most women of her time, and held her- 
self with a gentle air of superiority in consequence. She sang at her 
task in a sweet, tremulous voice, a joyful hymn in E major. The 
south wind brought in a bitter-sweet odor from the blossoming 
dahlias and asters, and the sunlight shining down through the 
swaying elms sent a procession of dancing golden spheres over the 
grass and across the fine old velvet carpet to Aunt Polly’s feet. 
Pennelville parlors were usually shut up, and opened only for com- 
pany, their mistresses contenting themselves with the dining-room 
or kitchen. Only Mrs. Meeker sat daily in her best room, and wore 
black silk and a white muslin apron, every afternoon. For these 
peculiarities she was more or less criticised ; but they also caused 
her to be more respected, ‘‘ because,” reasoned the critics, “she 
wouldn’t do it if she couldn’t afford it.” 


“Come ye that love the Lord unto me! 
Come ye that love the Lord unto me! 
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I’ve something good to say 

About the narrow way; 

For Christ the other day 

Saved my soul, saved my soul ; 

For Christ the other day saved my soul,” 


she quavered, while a tall young girl entered noiselessly, and, coming 
up behind her, clasped her about the neck. 

“«* Auntie,” said the new-comer, ‘‘ I’ve just received a letter from 
Marcus. He is going to Mexico with a surveying party—and then 
— well, when he returns he says he shall come—and carry me off. 
He says he has waited long enough.” 

**T think, Mattie, I shall have my blue satin made over for you 
this winter,” replied Mrs. Meeker, who was prone to irrelevance. 
** You grow more and more like your father every day you live. As 
for love, I believe young people should be guided by it ; at the same 
time, you know as well as I do what your uncle is.” 

Jack, the white bull-dog, occupying the mat by the door, drew 
himself up with a glad bark, and rapped his stumpy tail in an 
expectant manner. A moment later Mr. Meeker stood upon the 
threshold. 

**T telegraphed, but I s’pose you didn’t get it,” he gasped, drop- 
ping his luggage into the nearest chair with a carelessness unusual 
to him. “If you didn’t get it, all I have to say is, seventy-five cents 
don’t grow on every bush.” And he glanced suspiciously at Martha 
Snow. 

‘*Why, Eben !” cried Mrs. Mecker, deprecatingly. ‘‘Of course 
we haven’t had word ; and as we did not expect you, how would 
Martha look over to McAdam with the filly, which is always as 
frisky as a kitten and never any too safe?” 

**T didn’t expect her to be there,” snapped Mr. Meeker. “If 
you'll get me some tea instead of taking up every word I say, I shall 
be obliged.” 

Ill-temper had ushered in every sickness Mr. Meeker had ever had, 
and his wife hurried after the tea, with many misgivings. His eyes 
were red, his lips parched and feverish, and all the lines of his face 
were drawn and haggard. When he had drunk his tea, he was 
evidently refreshed; but he still looked so ill Mrs. Meeker secretly 
decided to get out her linen laid aside for sickness, that she might 
be, as she would have said, ‘‘ composed ”’—that is to say, prepared 
for any emergency. 

** Well, how did you find Hiram ?” she asked. 

Dead.” 

Dead ?” 

“The telegram said he was dead.” 

“*T mean how was he situated,” said Mrs. Meeker, with a shade of 
annoyance in her voice. ‘‘ And do tell me if he had a daughter, as 
people here seem to think.” 
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“Yes, but she has been dead for years.” Mr. Meeker raised him- 
self from the comfortable sofa-pillow and surveyed his wife with 
goggling eyes. ‘‘I hope,” he continwed, ‘‘ that you will remember 
that the way to find out your own business is to ask the neighbors. 
You will find by so doing you will learn a great deal.” 

**T have not been talking with the neighbors about your brother,” 
said Mrs. Meeker, drawing her little figure up, and immediately 
shrinking down into her chair again with quivering lips. ‘I think 
you must be threatened with a sickness, Eben. I never saw you 
crosser.”” 

“<T’m tired,” said Mr. Meeker, in a softer tone. ‘A tired man 
don’t want to be talked to death.” And with a flounce he turned 
his face toward the wall as if to sleep. But his wife knew he did not 
sleep. ‘There was no mistaking the wide-awake expression of his 
recumbent body; and as the old lady worked, more than one tear 
fell on Job Tucker’s jacket. 

‘Hiram was four years older,” she told herself; ‘‘and as years 
go, that is not much difference in one’s favor.” Moreover, Mr. 
Meeker had always shrunk from beholding a corpse. It was not 
wonderful that he had come home ill and exhausted. Meanwhile, 
believing his wife thought him asleep, Mr. Meeker contemplated 
the sofa-back with tense nerves, beholding upon its velvet surface all 
sorts of spectres. 

The yearly camp-meeting was this season to be held at Pollock’s 
Basin, a wretched hamlet that had grown up about an abandoned 
canal. ‘The soil was barren, and the people, in a way, shared its 
poverty. It was too a sort of morai sink-hole, one of the plague- 
spots into which vileness naturally runs and accumulates. From a 
radius of ten miles round about, men of all ages and conditions, 
when tempted of the Devil, came to carouse at its two thriving 
taverns. Nothing else thrived—not even the weeds which overran 
the neglected fields. ‘The women who peered from the weather- 
beaten houses looked sallow, bedraggled, and old before their time. 
The unkempt children that pervaded the place gazed upon the 
visitor with an unhappy gravity lengthening their lean faces. The 
wag who had named the place ‘‘ No God” had spoken better than 
he knew. 

When Mr. Meeker had proposed that the yearly camp-meeting 
should be held at this desolate point he had met with much oppo- 
sition; but he succeeded in carrying his will into effect. And when 
the fact was accepted, as the inevitable always is, he got credit in 
many circles for a missionary zeal which he did not possess. Dr. 
Bassett, whose professional duties took him everywhere, had sug- 
gested the idea. ‘The extension of his trade towards the north had 
made it a desirable one to Mr. Meeker, and self-interest, rather than 
the cause of Zion, was at the bottom of his zeal. But of this fact, 
and that Dr. Bassett, who, as has been said, admitted that he was 
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not prepared to discuss the future state of the unconverted, was 
anxious that the Gospel should be carried into that stronghold of 
Satan, Pollock’s Basin, the general public was ignorant. 

Delighting in what he called ‘spiritual occasions,” Mr. Meeker 
had not missed a camp-meeting in twenty years. What the opera 
and the drama are to men of a different type and training, the camp, 
with its preaching, singing, and shouting, and its passions of tears, 
was to him, Never forgetting a name or a face, he then had oppor- 
tunity to extend his fame in the ‘‘connection” as a man of God, 
and to advertise the Emporium. Certain bargain-loving old women, 
jwho were sometimes tempted to patronize the shops at McAdam, or 
even to drive to Excelsior, always succumbed to Mr. Meeker’s bland- 
ishments atcamp. Did he not remember just the colors that pleased 
them? and had he not picked out goods for them in New York? 
And what shopkeeper of their acquaintance had educated a young 
man for the ministry? or had such power in prayer as Mr. Meeker ? 

But this year Mr. Meeker sincerely wished that he could stay at 
home, and amazed his wife by saying so, or something which was to 
that effect. A strange feverish excitement possessed him, but, con- 
trary to his wife’s foreboding, he was§not ill. He did more work than 
he had for years, and, in spite of ‘his worn looks and trembling 
hands, insisted he never felt better in his life. At the same time 
he declared that he should not wonder if he had to deny himself 
the privilege of the meetings. But men usually do what their little 
world expects them to do, in spite of secret shrinking and unwilling- 
ness ; and Mr. Meeker, who was peculiarly sensitive to what people 
said about him, made his customary preparations, though doing so 
was, as he told himself with more verisimilitude than elegance, like 
dragging an old cat about by the tail. But when the morning 
dawned when he should set out, a feeling of elation dispelled his 

loom ; and as he superintended the harnessing of his fine bays he 
whistled by fits and starts as he had breath. Mrs. Meeker, hearing 
the sound, drew a long sigh of satisfaction; and Martha Snow, tying 
the blue ribbons of her pretty bonnet under her pretty chin, felt 
that the presence of the Rev. Tobias Wakefield in the carry-all would 
not be so disagreeable if her uncle were in good humor. 

A dark-haired, dark-eyed young man of fair proportions, Mr. 
Wakefield was considered by most of the young women of Pennel- 
ville very agreeable company. He had certain tricks of speech and 
manner which were offensive to the worldly-minded, but he had 
conscientiously acquired them, believing they belonged to his calling. 
Mr. Meeker, who, as has been said, had paid the major part of his 
college bills, and had used his influence to have him appointed to 
Pennelville, which was by no means the first round of the ladder of 
the Fox River Conference, admired them. He liked to see a minister 
wear a ministerial coat and look solemn, and he preferred to hear a 
prayer-meeting called a ‘‘ means of grace,” and soon. There were 
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many causes for Mr. Meeker’s unusual generosity toward Wakefield. 
At bottom was the feeling that he made an investment which he 
was sure to receive a high per cent for in the future world. His 
own father, a narrow, intense man, had been a Methodist preacher. 
He had led a blameless life, working hard and asking little ; and his 
son remembered him with awe. ‘To giveanother such a man to the 
world by means of his beloved dollars was, he reasoned, the most 
meritorious act he could perform. 

Not unnaturally, he wished to bind the young preacher to him by 
closer ties than those of gratitude ; but though Wakefield was will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to gratify him, Martha Snow rebelled against the 
arrangement, 

Toward. his wife’s niece Mr. Meeker had been kind—according to 
his lights. He had invested the two thousand dollars her father had 
left her in excellent securities, and often assured her that she should 
have the principal and accumulated interest if she married to suit 
him. Her ‘‘ keep” had cost a snug sum; and she was not his re- 
sponsibility, but should have gone to live with Wilbur Highriter, her 
mother’s brother. She had begged hard for a thorough education, 
but Mr. Meeker, with an unreason not common in his sex, believed 
there is a relation between the higher education of women and sour 
bread, and promptly refused. 

‘*Women have no call to set up on their own account,” he told 
her. ‘‘ It is their business to help the men. And a boy should be 
taught what he’ll use when he’s a man. There is your uncle High- 
riter always bragging of his learning; but of what use is it at all? 
It never taught him that a farmer must clear his land of weeds if 
he’d have any other sort of acrop. What you need to know, Mar- 
tha, is how to cook, not the names of the stars.” 

But nature is stronger than theories. Martha had an exquisite 
voice and considerable musical talent. The result was that, though 
she did not attend the Young Ladies’ Seminary at Excelsior, she had 
something better, thanks to her Aunt Polly’s acuteness, namely, 
three seasons at a famous school of music. This, with the careful, 
old-fashioned training of Miss Dox, the village music-teacher, had 
made her no mean musician. She had, to be sure, lost her heart 
during the last session to a young civil engineer, of whom she knew 
little save that he was poor and loved music; but if she had thus 
completely defeated Mr. Mecker’s pet scheme, she showed her grati- 
tude for her privileges by training some very refractory voices for 
the Pennelville Methodist choir, and every Sunday, rain or shine, 
she was at her post to lead them with her pure soprano. 

But Mr. Meeker did not acknowledge himself defeated, and, since 
his return from the West, was more determined than ever to ally 
himself with the man who must represent a large balance in his 
favor in those books which shall be opened at the last day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE road from Pennelville to Pollock’s Basin began prosperously. 
Orchards heavy with fruit, fields of ripening corn, in which glowed 
a multitude of yellowing pumpkins, or meadows in which sleek 
cows found delicious pasturage, bordered it. But after a few miles 
the houses became more and more shabby, and at last disappeared. 
Then maples and elms gave place to scrub-oak and sassafras, with 
an undergrowth of huckleberry bushes. Cinnamon ferns and the 
low blackberry brushed the carriage wheels. The metallic ‘ zing” 
of the locust and the songs of birds were the only sounds. It was 
a desolate or beautiful landscape according to the beholder’s power 
of vision. 

‘‘ When we come back I shall gather some herbs for root beer,” 
chirped Mrs. Meeker to Martha, in the seclusion of the back seat. 
*‘ Your uncle has seemed dreadful absent since he came home, and 
I think his liver needs a stimulant. If roots don’t always cure 
you, they won’t kill you, and I think a dose of something bitter 
does a body good this time of year. Dr. Bassett is a good doctor, 
but he wants you very sick to feel interested, and he gives you 
minerals. Now in bitters 9 know just what you are taking.” 

“Not og said Mr. Wakefield, twisting his head about to get 
a glimpse of Martha. ‘‘Some of the worst doses in Dr. Bassett’s 
office are made from herbs.” 

«‘ That may be,” said Mrs. Meeker, flushing, for she did not like 
to be set right by persons younger than herself. ‘‘ But it stands to 
reason that God intended herbs for our use.” 

“‘No doubt,” admitted Mr. Wakefield, evidently with mental 
reservations. ‘Then, after a moment’s reflection, he added in his 
professional tone, ‘‘ If we use them as He intended, they probably 
will benefit us.” 

“That makes me think of our new presiding elder,” said Mr. 
Meeker, with a shade of annoyance. ‘‘I wish he wouldn’t always 
entertain us with what the Lord intends. I don’t deny but what a 
man who has studied scripture deep, you know, and knows Hebrew, 
knows some things I don’t ; but { don’t think he is inspired. I 
don’t like to hear a man quite so emphatic about the Lord’s inten- 
tions.” 

**T think it’s only Mr. Patterson’s way,” said Mr. Wakefield, with 
diplomatic mildness. ‘‘ He is a most excellent brother, and as for 
management—” 

“?’M! yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Meeker ; “but he isn’t m 
kind of a man, and I am willing to say so. Do you know who is 
going to begin the meeting?” 
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‘* Brother Barius will deliver the first message,” replied Mr. Wake- 
field, gravely. 

Carriages, wagons of every sort, and several large vans had joined 
them, till they had become a part of a long procession travellin 
sedately toward Pollock’s Basin. Clouds of dust rose all about them, 
and it was a great relief when booths by the wayside announced 
that the camp-ground was not far off. These booths offered ginger- 
pop, ginger-nuts, questionable lemonade, and watermelons to the 
perspiring and dusty public, at prices which would have done credit 
toa church bazaar. ‘The tavern-keepers at the Basin had resolved 
to take possession of these outposts and make them so hideous that 
camp-meeting would never invade the place again. But manhood 
was not quite extinct in the shiftless wrecks of men living at the 
Basin. 

‘© No, sir-e-e !” cried old Ben Scott, the worst of the lot; “this 
here is a free country. We let ’em come here from all around to 
raise th’ Devil an’ all, an’ if anybody’s willin’ to come here to pray, 
Iam for letting him. It’s a dreadful mean man ’t won’t treat folks 
well in his own house. If they come we’ll show ’em we’ve got some 
manners.” 

There was a pathetic attempt at preparation for the meeting on 
the part of the women. The ramshackle houses were scoured, 
tattered garments were mended, and the children received a never- 
forgotten washing and combing. Fathers, husbands, and sons were 
entreated not to get drunk before folks ; and two or three were so 
moved they not only gave the desired promise, but cleaned the 
accumulated rubbish of years from their yards and patched up their 
rotten fences. But even with these improvements Pollock’s Basin 
was not attractive. 

In the fine oak grove in which the meeting was to be held, canvas 
tents and rough board shanties had been set up about a wide open 
in which were rude benches. In front of these was a covered stand 
for the preachers. Each tent had upon it the name of its owner or 
owners, with a motto, such as “ Holiness to the Lord,” or ‘* His 
Word is a Flaming Sword,” or ‘‘ Now is the Accepted Time.” 
Many people had already arrived, and they wandered about in a 
decorous manner, chatting, or gazing at each other meditatively 
in the rural fashion, as if half inclined to claim acquaintance. 

‘‘ This looks first-rate,” said Mr. Meeker, with satisfaction, as his 
carriage rolled into the enclosure. ‘‘I had my doubts about the 
success of the measure after it was settled, and half regretted I 
pushed it. If a thing turns out well people are never anxious to 
give you credit, but if it don’t—my ! folks never forget who to lay 
the blame to.” 

yes,” assented Mr. Wakefield. ‘‘ The world—well the 
Church is yet in the world, Brother Meeker, and few of us can rise 
above its grovelling habits. Few men are as just as you, if I may, 
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say so,” and the young man made a little bow, meant to express his 
great respect for his benefactor. Mr. Meeker’s wizened features 
contracted, and he clutched the reins nervously. It was well he did, 
for at that moment two black-coated Gideons appeared on the stand, 
and blew terrific blasts on large tin horns. The bays were intelligent 
beasts, but had had a narrow experience of sounds in the repose of 
Pennelville, and fora moment they plunged and reared distractedly. 
There might have been a catastrophe, though young Wakefield 
joined his strength to Mr. Meeker’s, had not a powerful white- 

aired man caught one of the animals by the bridle and spoken to 
him caressingly. 

** Great Cesar !” cried Mr. Meeker, beside himself with anger and 
forgetting hisasthma. ‘‘ What fool noise was that? I thought 

came to a sober Methodist meeting, and not to a circus.” 

**T suppose Iam to blame for the horns,” said Mr. Wakefield, 
meekly. ‘They seemed to me more scriptural than a bell.” 

‘«There are things in which you ought to study sense first, and 
scripture afterwards !” snapped Mr. Meeker, only half mollified. 

The white-haired stranger had fixed his deep blue eyes upon 
Mr. Meeker with an intent gaze. ‘ Brother, save thy wrath for thy 
own sins,” he said, gently. ‘‘'The eye of God sees the heart, not the 
outward man. ‘Thou, too, hast need of mercy,” 

‘* Brother Barius,” interposed Wakefield, hurriedly, ‘this is Mr. 
Meeker.” 

The old man bowed. ‘‘I am glad to know you, by name,” he 
said. ‘I speak not of myself, but from the Master, and for his 
business.” 

«* Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Meeker, when he had turned away, ‘I 
call that man strange.” 

‘* He is strange,” admitted Wakefield, shaking the dust from his 
coat. ‘* Some people think he is not quite right in his mind.” 

“‘T should say he wasn’t,” persisted the little woman, who had 
been moved to indignation that anyone should dare to rebuke her 
husband. ‘This world wouldn’t be a very comfortable place if 
everyone was so free-spoken. We’d better find seats, though if 
that man is going to hold forth I sha’n’t be much benefited.” 

Mr. Meeker, whose face had blanched under the gaze of Mr. 
Barius, turned upon her an odd look. From her he knew he was 
always sure of affection and sympathy, but she too could judge, and 
was severe after the manner of her sex. ‘‘ I guess he isa good man, 
Polly,” he said, humbly. 

A thin little man arose to give out a hymn. The benches were 
nearly filled, and the Meeker party had scarcely settled before the 


_ people were again on their feet. 


“ Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All shall melt to ashes turning, 
As foretold by seers discerning.” 
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The minor cadence rose and fell with solemn sequence. A cloud 
drifted over the sun, The light breeze made only a hushing murmur 
in the tree-tops. 

‘* When the judge shall come in splendor, 


Strict to judge, and just to render, 
O what fears shall it engender ! 


«What shall I say that time pending, 
Ask what advocate’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending ?” 


Somewhere in hiding a silver-throated thrush fluted his gladness, 
Asigh of relief came from the assembly, and one optimistic old 
sister cried as if in protest, ‘‘ Praise the Lord !” 

* That’s the better way, I think myself,” murmured Mrs. Meeker, 
thereby setting susceptible Martha Snow to laughing. ‘‘ Life is 
solemn enough when you look on the bright side.” 

The Rev. Mr. Barius was an imposing figure even in the homely 
little stand, and commanded immediate attentiou by his voice, which 
had that peculiar timbre which quickly moves the listener. He 
was a stranger, Elder Patterson explained, a visiting brother from 
the Southwest, who had been persuaded to tarry long enough to 
address them. in 

«* And the Heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together, 
and every mountain and island were moved out of their places, and 
the kings of the earth and the great men, and rich men, and chief 
captains, and mighty men, and bond men, and every free man, hid 
themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains. 

«And said to the mountains and rocks, ‘ Fall on us, and hide us 
from the wrath of the Lamb. For the great day has come, and 
who shall be able to stand.’” 

Again a cloud obscured the sun. The words of the preacher 
seemed to sweep over the people as the wind glides over a lake at 
evening, leaving a shadow behind it. Beyond and on each side of 
the well-dressed people on the front seats were men and women who 
rarely attended religious meetings. Some had never heard a sermon. 
Besides the scant population of the Basin there were fishermen from 
Buzzard’s Point, farmers who wrenched a meagre living from the same 
district, and men who picked up a precarious living on the Plains, 
as the waste north of Pollock’s Basin was called. Stone-cutters were 
there from the quarries ten miles away, and dark-eyed, alert men from 
the next settlement, which was known as French Town. With them 
were pinched and soul-starved women, and young girls in such bits of 
color and finery as they could muster. 

From the first, the audience paid the speaker that rare attention 
given only to the man called indeed by God to deliver His message 
to mortal men. On his part, he made no attempt to adapt his vocab- 
ulary or illustrations to their powers of comprehension. Imagina- 
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tion awoke in them ; they followed him mentally on tiptoe, but they 
did not weary. Sin, sorrow, the strange riddle of human life, are 
themes understood by every heart ; so too is the desire of helpful- 
ness. No one doubied this man’s purpose. He was well called 
‘*brother,” and he would point out the best way. No quibbling 
obscured his speech or disturbed their trust. Even the fishermen 
from Buzzard’s Point, who were usually spoken of as a bad lot, ad- 
dicted to smuggling and the hiding of thieves, knew he respected 
their manhood, and was addressing himself to that divine spark. 

‘« And yet this life, into which we try to crowd so much, is but a 
moment of eternity !” he said, reverently closing the Bible. ‘‘ This 
world and all it contains, the mighty, radiant sun upon which it 
waits, nay, the very stars, shall one day—ah! full soon—shall drop 
away in space. How blind is he who gathers gold! ‘I cannot lose 
my gold,’ he tells himself. ‘ Fire and flood, frost, drought, a thou- 
sand forces may destroy the work of other men; but I shall kee 
my gold. Gold, precious gold, alone endures.’ Lo! as he dot 
exult, a thief shall rob him! Aye, his gold shall every grain be 

one. 

‘* How blind is he who seeks for fame! Vain is men’s praise ! 
Brief as human life! Would you know how miserable is fame? 
Thrust a finger into yonder spring, and draw it out. Does the 
spring miss it? So does the world miss men called famous ! 

How blind is he who lives for pleasure! ‘ My strength will not 
decay,’ he tells himself. ‘I'll drain the cup till I have reached the 
dregs! Oh, pleasure be my God !’ 

‘*There is a land where strength does not ate where there is 
no pain nor fell disease ; but it is yonder. Eye hath not seen it, 
- nor hath flesh entered within it. Parents, you believe that you have 
possessions which will stay with you to the end. You live, you say, 
for your children. And that is well. But I—I know what it is to 
follow sons and daughters to the grave. My house is left unto me 
desolate. Strangers shall close my eyes. My children are gone, 
every one. 

«Alas! alas! what doth endure? Out of life ye shall each one 
bear what? A soul! asoul! Friends, every one, behold your one 
everlasting possession! But something else endures. The ever- 
lasting love, the everlasting justice, the holiness of Him who shall 
judge the quick and the dead. Who of us can stand in the terrible 
day of the Lord?” 

The preacher’s voice rose and fell with the solemn majesty of an 
organ ; and as he paused, his listeners swayed towards him, sighing 
and wailing. 

‘*Listen to the words of the inspired vision: ‘And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away, and there was found no place for them. And 
I saw the dead, great and small, stand before God ; and the books 
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were opened : and another book was opened, which is the book of 
life: and the dead were judged out of the things which were writ- 
ten in the books, according to their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered up the 
dead which were in them: and they were judged every man accord- 
ing to their works.’ Behold, neither the vastness of the earth, nor 
the mighty depths of the sea, can shelter you from the eye of God ! 

‘* Again, listen to the vision : ‘ Whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.’ ” 

Lifting his hands towards the blue sky, with despairing gesture, 
he cried out as if in anguish, ‘‘ Who shall deliver us from the wrath 
of God?” A tumult of sighs and groans arose. Men wept and 
women fell on their knees. . 

The preacher bent over them, with a strange radiance in his face, 
and chanted rather than spoke with indescribable tenderness: ‘* God 
so loved the world He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth should not perish, but have everlasting life. And for this 
cause I bow myself before Him, the Father of all merey. May he 
enter every heart here, and dwell there! May you all, every one, 
comprehend with the saints in His presence the height and depth 
of Hislove! And unto our blessed Lord and Redeemer, who alone 
is our salvation and hope, be glory and majesty, both now and for- 
ever. Amen, and amen. 

The preacher had fallen on his knees, and now bent his head upon 
his hands, which lay upon the Bible before him. There was a pro- 
found hush, broken only by the lapping of the leaves, till a flutelike 
woman’s voice rose clear and sweet as that of an angel : 


“‘Oh, they crucified my Saviour! 
Oh, they crucified my Saviour! 
Oh, they crucified my Saviour! 
And nailed Him to the cross; 
But He arose, He arose, He arose from the dead: 
He arose, and went to Heaven on a cloud.” 


Mr. Meeker was usually calm and critical before a speaker. He 
followed each sentence carefully, on the watch for loose statements 
and vague explanations of doctrine, and noted the rise in the 
speaker’s fervor with the same interest a doctor feels when watching 
a patient’s pulse. But he quailed before the white-haired, fiery- 
eyed Brother Barius, and could attend to nothing but his own 
emotions. 

Martha Snow, in whose justification it should be said she was not 
yet ‘‘a professor,” was at first absorbed in enjoying the effect of her 
own appearance upon the young people about her. Her gown was 
a simple blue and white linen, and her bonnet was a coarse straw ; 
but there was a something indescribable about her toilet which awcke 
envy in more than one gentle breast, and she was conscious of : d- 
miration, if not of the less generous feeling. But after a little, }-er 
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attention was riveted upon her uncle, who was evidently uncon- 
scious of all about him save the preacher. He had grown ashy pale, 
and sometimes shivered, while every few moments drops of sweat 
rolled down his cheeks and fell unnoted upon his coat-collar. Mrs. 
Meeker, on the other side of Martha, gave her usual gentle attention 
to the preacher. No fears racked her devout soul. If she had no 
transports of joy, neither had she passions of despair. Cireum- 
stances had determined her church relations. She would have made 
a perfect Episcopalian or a charming Friend, but was not quite 
satisfactory as a member of the sect of Wesley. Solomon Phipps 
and all the believers in the doctrine of perfection complained that 
she was not spiritually-minded, and that she restrained her husband. 
But she was swept along by the impassioned speech of Brother 
Barius ; and when Martha Snow bent forward toward her uncle with 
a smothered ejaculation, the old lady’s overwrought nerves revenged 
themselves ; and she could only sit helpless and trembling, watching 
her husband’s rigid face and figure, while a confused.clamor rose 
all about her. ole 

‘*Tt’s a great blessing !” shrieked a hysterical woman in the next 
seat. ‘‘Glory !” and in a moment she too was rigid and apparently 
lifeless. The crowd pressed upon them. Mrs. Meeker felt that the 
world was drifting away from her, and even Martha Snow’s fresh 
young nerves began to fail, when an authoritative voice cried : ‘‘ Make 
way here! Give the man air. It is catalepsy.” 

it was well that the young doctor was a man of muscle and_pres- 
ence. Nervous attacks, popularly known as the ‘ power,” were 
always expected to enliven camp-meetings, and saints and sinners 
were equally interested in Mr. Meeker’s condition. 

«Let him alone, rash meddler !” cried Mr. Redhead, who had 
hurried down from his place on the stand, and resisted the doctor’s 
effort to loose the stiff stock which held Mr. Meeker’s neck as in a 
vise. ‘*Six months ago this man attained the higher life. I prayed 
for him, and the blessing came. This is the Spirit. Sir, go your 
way.” 

The doctor smiled but persisted, and soon succeeded in getting 
his patient into comparative quiet and seclusion. 

After several hours had passed, Mr. Meeker suddenly opened his 
eyes, and looked about him in astonishment. ‘‘ Where is the 
preacher, Polly?” he asked. ‘I don’t recollect coming into this 
place. I—am a great sinner, Polly.” 

** You are as good as anybody, Eben,” cried Mrs. Meeker, with a 
burst of tears. ‘*Oh! oh! you’ve had a dreadful kind of fit,” she 
went on, regardless of the doctor’s warning glance. ‘Seems as if I 
should die when I think of it.” 

Mr. Meeker was not reassured when he had listened to the doctor’s 
explanation of his state, which was, as became his age, technical 
and scientific to the last degree. 
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‘<I guess we had better go home. Polly,” he said dejectedly, and 
clinging closely to his wife’s hand. But a storm was imminent and 
this a had to be givenup. ‘The result was a harrowing night 
for Mr. Meeker, who, excited rather than calmed by Dr. Goodwin’s 
sleeping-draught, lay with eyes wide open and nerves alert till 
dawn. ‘If I get home alive, Polly,” he said, wearily, “I'll set my 
affairs in order. I'll make my peace, and be ready.” 

‘*Your affairs are well enough,” quavered Mrs. Meeker, all her 
pretty plumage ruffled, and her delicate old face haggard with 
anxiety. ‘* You shall take a trip somewhere. You are nervous. 
Dr. Goodwin said a voyage on the sea would do you good, though 
to be sure I wouldn’t be able to take care of you, the very sight of 
water makes me so giddy.” 

A smile lit up the old man’s pallid face. ‘I haven’t gone on the 
sea yet, Polly,” he said, with a sense of escape. It was evident that 
his self-disclosures had not been understood by his wife. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE private affairs of an influential citizen, who has been all his 
life more or less secretive, are of far greater interest to a rural com- 
munity than the most potential public events. It was therefore 
natural that at all the tea-tables of Pennelville, and in each one of 
its little shops, Mr. Meeker’s fit should be an absorbing topic of con- 
versation. 

“Don’t pear to me Mr. Meeker has been hisself since he went to 
his brother’s funeral,” said Miles Tackerberry, as he fitted a new 
coat over Mr. Wakefield’s somewhat angular shoulders. ‘It’s 
*peared to me he’s got something on his mind.” Miles had an inno- 
cent appearing face, and Mr. Wakefield’s knowledge of human 
nature was limited. 

“‘ Well, it has seemed so,” admitted the young minister, with un- 
guarded candor. ‘‘ He has seemed very much depressed.” 

“©?M, yes,” said Miles, with a dry swallow of delight. “I s’pose 
he hain’t never said nothin’ *bout his brother to you, has he?” 

“‘No,” said Wakefield, with a start. ‘‘ No, certainly not.” ‘ 

‘*Tt’s a free country,” said Zera Camp, who had followed the 
young minister in the hope of picking up some morsel of news. 
«« A man hain’t no call to give himself away. I s’pose Mr. Meeker 
keeps pretty mum ; but nothin’ll make me believe Meeker hasa right 
to Hiram Coxe’s money.” 

‘‘ He’s going to have it, is he?” cried Miles, pausing with uplifted 
needle. Well now !” 

‘“‘Gripstring, over to Excelsior, is *tendin’ to everything,” said 
Zera, knowingly. ‘‘Gripstring is a sharp one too,” 
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*T ree-collect Hiram Coxe well,” said old Paris Toller, who like 
Zera Camp was on the alert for news, ‘‘ An’ I ree-collect Miss 
Meeker afore she married Mr. Meeker. She was a meechin’ little 
chickabiddy of a woman, was Ebenezer’s mother! My! And 
Hiram Coxe wan’t no more like his mother or Ebenezer’n nothin’ 
at all.” 

‘*He was a distinguished man,” said Wakefield, feeling he was 
out of place where his best friend was so freely discussed. ‘‘ He 
was at one time a promising artist.” 

The men stared at him for a moment. The press was an unques- 
tioned authority in Pennelville. Mr. Wakefield, they reasoned, 
must have read about their former fellow-townsman in the news- 


rs. 

 Pshaw ! What’s a painter?” said Paris Toller, shaking his 
head poe ye “A man ought to do somethin’ useful, not 
dab round, unless he does a business like Fuller. Fuller, he can 
paint a cutter splendid. But pictures! I’d a soon string beads ;” 
and he spat contemptuously out of the window. 

*‘He made money at it anyhow,” said Miles, stitching busily at 
his work. ‘‘I don’t blame any man that can get his livin’ easy, 
unless he sells whiskey.” 

**He left something like thirty thousand dollars, Gripstring’s 
partner says,” said Zera Camp, rising. ‘‘I call that a fortune. I 
s’pose Meeker’Il be perfecter ’n ever, as soon as he gets a hold of it. 
A little money would help my soul amazin’. I wouldn’t give a 
tinker’s dam for some folks’ religion—I wouldn’t.” 

“*T don’t believe in lightin’ on a man like you do, Camp,” said 
the tailor, meditatively. ‘‘ You allays pitch at Meeker like a bat on 
a bed-bug, and he never did nothin’ to you. They’s enough sight 
wuss men ’n Meeker in my ’pinion.” 

After a good night’s rest In his own bed, Mr. Meeker’s courage 
returned. None of his family had died of fits, he told himself, and 
his father had lived to be an aged man. In broad daylight he con- 
gratulated himself that during his unconsciousness he had not spoken 
aword. But at night, when it was very dark, and he was tormented 
with asthma, he regretted that he had not been carried out of him- 
self, and divulged certain matters. A man needs the force of public 
opinion behind him more than he knows. He then recollected the 
doctor’s warning that he was liable at any time to an attack of cata- 
lepsy. The other world retreated to its proper perspective in the 
sunlight, and this world, and his own desires, took their appropriate 
place in the foreground. Dr. Goodwin’s scientific explanations 
sounded reasonable and conclusive by day, but in the hush of the 
night, when every breath came with conscious effort, the conviction 
that the judgment of God was upon him was not to be shaken off. 
At such times he told himself he must acknowledge to the Church 
that he had claimed a blessing he was quite unworthy to receive, 
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This confession made, he believed he could shake off the temptation 
that beset him, to let the law take its course. His brother’s will, 
made while he was accounted of sound mind, had given him a for- 
tune. Why should he trouble himself over a strange and incoherent 
letter, begging him to seek out the daughter with whom Hiram had 
quarrelled, and whose husband’s name he did not know? Though 
he had allowed his conscience to dry down into a dime-and-nickel 
affair, it was still alive; and though he had promised himself that 
he would give Hiram’s money to some important church enterprise 
when he should be done with it, he had no peace. 

Perhaps for this reason he became despotic toward Mr. Wakefield, 
who, in pursuing a course of study in the dead languages with Dr. 
Buffum of Green Point, had acquired what, to him, seemed start- 
ling ideas. A conservative, and never having heard of ‘‘ Progressive 
Theology,” Mr. Meeker believed that beneath the apparent mean- 
ings of the sacred word there are mysterious meanings revealed 
only to the elect. Mr. Wakefield contended that this notion was 

-far more dangerous to orthodoxy than the ideas he had picked - 
There might be slight errors in the King James version of the 
Book, and the Psalms were no doubt poetry, but these facts could 
work no harm. Mr. Meeker listened, out-talked though not con- 
vinced ; but when Mr. Wakefield’s studies drew his attention to the 
doctrine of predestination, and he began to preach Calvinistic ser- 
mons, his patience gave out. About this time some lines appeared 
in the McAdams News. They were entitled ‘‘An Ode to M. 8.” 
The first verse began as follows : 

‘‘Oh, empress of my heart, have mercy, I implore! 
Let me but be thy slave ! 
Without thy love I pine away, I die. 
Have mercy or I soon shall lie, 
Within the cerements of the grave.” 

As Mr. Wakefield had contributed several rhymed effusions to 
the News, these lines were at once attributed to him. Mrs. Meeker, 
who had never favored her husband’s plans for Martha, thought 
this open address to her niece very unseemly. ‘‘I don’t know but 
you can see merit in a young man who can have the face to write 
such things and have them printed for the whole township to 
read,” she complained. ‘‘ But if I am a judge of conduct, he don’t 
know what belongs to good manners.” 

‘*If he wrote these verses, he don’t know nothing,” growled Mr. 
Meeker, who had great respect for his wife’s opinion in small mat- 
ters. ‘I don’t know but it is in him to be an ass, but I am going 
to ask him if he wrote ’em before I condemn him.” 

Young Dr. Goodwin’s good looks and unaffected manners had 
also told upon Mr. Meeker. He had begun to ask himself if a 
medical man, well up in his profession, would not on the whole be 
a more desirable nephew than a wandering preacher, who could not, 
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remain in one place more than three years, and could confer at 
most only liypothetical benefits. All his life, too, he had connected 
the healing of diseases with a generous dealing out of bad-tasting 
drugs, and not with prayer. It would be very comforting to have 
a medical man in the family, he told himself. Mr. Wakefield’s un- 
fortunate admission, that he appeared depressed, had come to his 
ears with various additions, and had angered him in the exact 
measure of its truth. He was therefore in a very severe humor 
when one Monday morning he told Orvill Grannis to ask the young 
minister to step into his private office when he came for his mail. 
In addition to the causes of irritation I have mentioned, Mr. Meeker 
had been suffering from an unusually distressing fit of asthma, and 
this, with the drugs which he had taken in the hope of finding 
relief, had left a mark upon his temper. 

“Sit down, Tobias,” he gasped. ‘‘Oh dear! Oh dear! Bless 
my soul, what weather !” 

“Yes,” assented Wakefield, suspecting something unpleasant was 
about to fall upon him, since Mr. Meeker called him by his Chris- 
tian name, ‘It is pretty warm, but I suppose it is good for corn.” 

“I call it hot. As for the corn it is all burning up. My farm is 
not going to pay expenses if it keeps on like this.” And Mr. 
Meeker expressed his disapproval of the doings of Providence by a 
gurgling snort. 

«They say the Widow Baxter can’t last a week,” said the min- 
ister, uneasily casting about for topics of conversation. “It don’t 
seem possible she is sixty. I suppose her age is against her.” 

** Her age !” exclaimed Mr. Meeker, with an angry remembrance 
of his own years, and a darting recollection that the widow had in- 
veigled him into trusting her for groceries. ‘‘ You talk as if any 
one sixty years is aged. I don’t know what you mean by it.” 

Mr. Wakefield smoothed his worn trousers over his bony knees, 
and resolved that hereafter Mr. Meeker might lead the conversation 
into such channels as he pleased. ‘‘I—sir, I meant nothing in par- 
ticular,” he stammered. ‘‘There’s a great difference in people. 
Some grow old faster than others.” 

««?M, yes,” assented Mr. Meeker, only half mollified. ««’M, yes. 
Like goods. Some has twice the wear of others. But”—and_ he 
goggled dogmatically at his victim—*‘I should like also to ask what 
you mean by preaching as you have of late?” 

In most matters Mr. Wakefield believed it his duty to submit to 
his church. The quality and cut of his clothes, how he parted his 
hair, and even how he should vote, were concerns in which he felt 
it right to consult the tastes and principles of the parish he was 
serving. But if he had not a right to preach what, after prayer, 
he felt a call to, then he had no right to preach at all, he reasoned. 
His voice took on a new note, therefore, when he answered his 
patron, 
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‘* As you know, Brother Meeker,” he said, ‘<I have been studying 
the original tongues. They give one a new light on the fountain- 
head of truth. A man must keep up with his age.” 

‘* My old Bible has always been good enough for me without an 
’riginal tongs,” replied Mr. Meeker, irritably ; ‘‘and if you “a 
preaching “lection keeping up with the age, you are dreadfully mis- 
taken. It’s as old as—as—well, as old as I don’t know who. If 
you are a Presbyterian, go and join ’em.” 

«*T’ve not been preaching in behalf of any *ism,” said Mr. Wake- 
field, firmly. ‘*I have only preached what I find in the Bible.” 
And, with a thrill of emotion, the young fellow felt that he was 
following in the footsteps of the martyrs. 

‘There isn’t a bedlamite out of the asylum who don’t find 
texts in the Bible to bolster up his fool notions,” said Mr. Meeker, 
violently. After a pause, he added, in a milder voice, ‘*‘ Something 
has been the matter of you of late. The stuff you wrote about our 
Martha in the McAdam News proves it.” 

**T beg your pardon, but I don’t know what you mean ;” and 
Wakefield gazed at his interlocutor in open-mouthed astonishment. 

** Don’t know! I sh’ like to know what other person in this vil- 
lage writes poetry?” 

*‘T don’t know. I was as much incensed at those lines as you 
are, though of course I have not the same right, or indeed any right 
atall. My efforts, as you know, have all been upon religious themes. 
I hope I am not an idiot, sir; and Wakefield rose and paced the 
floor with much excitement. ‘‘ As to my preaching,” he continued, 
«‘T must preach as I have light. And you, Brother Meeker, should 
remember that, haviag received the crowning grace of sanctifica- 
tion, you should grant liberty. A man’s conscience is—” 

Mr. Meeker’s clenched hand struck his old desk with a fierce 
bang, and a queer little door at one side of the rows of drawers 
opened, disclosing a few yellow papers. His flushed face suddenly 
paled and became rigid. His eyes set in a dull stare. He was 
again under the spell of catalepsy, or, as his young pastor believed, 
the visitation of God. He came to himself before old Dr. Bassett 
arrived, but not before he was surrounded by ascore of curious eyes. 
It was with a pang worse than death that he shook himself and, 
closing his desk and locking it, took Wakefield’s offered arm, 
walked tremulously to his home. 

“Tt was like the Judgment Day,” he told himself many times 
that morning. ‘Nothing can be hidden then. And Hiram will 
be there.” But later habit resumed its sway, and it was like a 
thousand nettle-stings to his spirit that he had been gazed upon 
by his neighbors. ‘‘He might have waited till I came to,” he 
growled about Wakefield. He awoke that night with a sudden 
start, thinking his wife had called him. But her breathing was 
softly regular, and the swish of the elms in the breeze, and the 
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methodical ticking of the white clock in the next room were the 
only sounds, unless one ought to enumerate those strange creakings 
ve § rustlings that pervade the most quiet house at midnight. The 
moon was at her full, and everything in the comfortable bedroom 
he had slept in so long was plainly visible. To question whether he 
were awake would have been like asking himself if he were alive. 
As noiselessly as the shadows of the elm branches on the moonlit 
wall, a figure appeared at the docrway a tall man, clad in a cloak 
and broad hat. Over his breast streamed a silvery beard. Gleaming 
white hair hung about the face to the shoulders. Noiselessly the 
figure advanced, till with a shrill scream of terror Mr. Meeker 
thrust himself violently backward against his wife. 

“You have had a bad dream, Eben,” said the little woman, after 
valiantly looking about for the man her husband declared was some- 
where in the two rooms. ‘‘It was nothing but a nightmare, though 
if we lived in a city I suppose it might be something a great deal 
worse. But there never was a burglar in Pennelville that I ever 
heard of.” 

Mr. Meeker would have gladly believed her; but all his senses 
told him he had been wide awake. He dressed himself, and sat in 
his arm-chair, with an open Bible before him, till the morning. 


CHAPTER V. 


For about three months a long, low building had stood at one 
side of the grassy street just beyond the Pennelville town-pump. 
In shape it was like an old-fashioned railway-car. <A skylight rose 
above it, and it was gaily painted in red, white, and blue stripes. 
In front of it creaked a jaunty sign, on which, in large gilt letters, 
was the legend, ‘‘ A Sparrow, Artist.” Hanging beside the door 
was a weather-beaten wooden frame containing photographs. There 
were old ladies in caps, and young ladies in curls and crinoline. 
Round-eyed children stood before you at an angle which made it 
next to miraculous that they had not slipped out of sight of the 
camera, and there were a large number of men of various ages, hold- 
ing books, accordions, or canes. 

Mr. Sparrow had begun life by working on coffins, and in time 
rose to the dignity of finishing them and ornamenting them with 
silver-headed nails. Naturally of a reflective mind, he was ambi- 
tious, and when Professor Foggins, a travelling lecturer on phre- 
nology, declared before a large audience that he had a remarkable 
head, and possessed bumps which should give hima place in history, 
Mr. Sparrow determined to enter a field of labor that offered larger 
scope to his powers. The result was that he learned photography of 
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Mr. Simpkins Mullein, and set out with a car, taking pictures which 
his advertisements said were ** superior to life itself in beauty.” 

During the three months he had been in Pennelville he had made 
the acquaintance of Zera Camp and Wilbur Highriter, two dis- 
similar characters who had one feeling in common, namely, a strong 
dislike of Mr. Meeker. In his youth Mr. Highriter had cher- 
ished large but vague ambitions. After two years in college he 
decided that science was his speciality, and, declaring that higher 
mathematics were little to his purpose, he went to Philadelphia and 
applied himself to chemistry. But he had scarcely begun to know 
the difference between the compounds whose names end in ide and 
those ending in a¢e, when the death of his wife’s father (for he had 
married) put him in possession of a little fortune. Away he went 
to Europe. Occasionally a letter from his pen found its way into 
the columns of a prominent paper; but for the most part he did 
nothing to earn money, and spent it so successfully that at the end 
of four years, when his own father died, and he returned home, he 
was nearly bankrupt. Mr. Meeker made no claim in Martha Snow’s 
behalf, and the old homestead remained in Mr. Highriter’s posses- 
sion. But Martha had to be given a certain bond named in her 
grandfather’s will, and the homestead could not be sold so long as 
there was a direct descendant to till it. Mr. Meeker had bought 
the lands that had been Mrs. Highriter’s inheritance, and was mak- 
ing a snug income from them ; this fact, with the fetters his father 
had imposed upon him, Mr. Highriter resented bitterly. Martha 
Snow was the only child of his only sister. It is very hard to be 
a poor relation when one feels greatly superior to all one’s family, 
and especially to one’s remote kin by marriage. Hating the farm, 
Highriter lived discontentedly in the midst of his fertile acres, as 
unhappy as it is possible for a vain man of florid complexion to be. 
Necessity compelled him to raise some crops, but he revenged him- 
self upon fate by letting the potatoes struggle up as they could 
amidst pig-weeds and thistles, while he wrote articles upon scien- 
tific farming for agricultural papers, and made speeches at farmers’ 
clubs. 

He soon discovered that the photographer’s car was a pleasant 
lounging place, and that Mr. Sparrow, who wrote articles fora jour- 
nal called the Microcosm, was a kindred spirit. He soon brought 
his reflections on the value of bone-dust and deep drainage to Mr. 
Sparrow for approval, who in his turn read Mr. Highriter his com- 
positions, which were for the most part arraignments of orthodoxy, 
existing laws, and social institutions. Zera Camp’s interest in the 
photographer was at bottom like all his feelings, selfish. Pennel- 
ville offered him little amusement, for Camp was of a sardonic tem- 

er, and found his entertainment in discovering the mean side of 

uman nature. The big-headed, short-sighted little stranger, who 

professed a vehement hatred for all that the rest of the world holds 
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sacred and respectable, and who was, too, a most acute observer of 
men, offered the old lawyer much diversion. It pleased him also 
that a young man should cordially respond to overtures of friend- 
ship from him. 

The photographer’s car was divided into four rooms. — First came 
the reception-room, which was fairly papered with photographs. 
Then came two work-rooms. The fourth was Mr. Sparrow’s bed- 
room, private sitting-room, and library, in one. He had various 
names for it. Sometimes it was the ‘‘ Musery,” sometimes the 
«* Asylum,” and sometimes the ‘‘ Nest.” Whenever he applied 
either of the latter titles to it he never invited his friends into it, 
but entertained them in the photographed-lined reception-room. 

The evening after Mr. Meeker had lost consciousness in his private 
office, Zera Camp put his head into Mr. Sparrow’s outer work-room 
and said coaxingly, ‘‘I’d like to know if you are to home, old 
feller.” Though he considered himself privileged he never entered 
the fourth room uninvited. 

‘* Here !” answered Mr. Sparrow, stamping his foot to give definite- 
ness to the adverb. ‘‘ Come right in, Mr. Camp, and welcome.” 

“Mighty sing’lar occurrence over to the store,” said Zera, when 
he was comfortably seated in one of the Boston rockers, and had a 
long clay pipe in his mouth. 

«*'There’s something mean about fits,” said Sparrow, meditatively. 
*<T’d despise to have ’em. As for Mr. Meeker, I don’t like him, 
though I s’pose he is a good man. I don’t think though, really, 
that a man is any more to blame than a dog for having his dislikes.” 

“A man and a dog are two mighty different sort of folks, 
though,” said Zera, who drew the line sharp between his own kind 
and brutes. ‘‘I don’t follow you in adopting animals into society, 
Sparrow. As for Meeker, he’s a leather-hided Pharisee. Dum a 
copper-head, anyhow! Something is on that man’s mind, I tell 
folks, and his frettin’ is because he is afraid he'll be found out.” 

** My idee of Meeker is he loves money like you love a pipe. He 
was born so, just as I was born to have yellow hair. But if you 
think he hain’t got a conscience, you are barking up the wrong tree. 
He is a man who'd rather do mght—when it is convenient and 
cheap.” 

Camp laughed derisively. ‘‘I don’t see that you give him a very 
good setting out,” he said. ‘I don’t see that a convenient con- 
science is any better than none.” 

**T hain’t looked six years through a camera for nothing ;” and 
the photographer rubbed his discolored fingers through his hair. 
**T don’t like Meeker, as I have said, but I tell you, he wants to be 
a good man.” 

«You say so because you admire Miss Snow. But you are wast- 
ing your time. You ought to be sensible, like me. I’ve no wife to 
bawl at me, nor young ones to squall at me. My time is my own.” 
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‘‘That does not prove that you might not have used it better,” 
said Mr. Sparrow, dryly. ‘* My art is engrossing, but—” 

“Your art !” interrupted Camp. 

“Yes, my art,” replied Sparrow, with spirit. ‘‘ Photography is 
a babe at present, but she has a future, a splendid future. It is 
my desire to contribute to that future. Photography, sir, is destined 
to become the ally of science, and to stand side-by-side with paint- 
ing, or at least with those arts which do not give color. I feel, sir, 
that I have a vast opportunity to improve.” 

Could the multitude of faces looking down from the walls of the 
reception-room have spoken, no doubt they would have agreed with 
this proposition. 

«« Exactly,” assented Camp, with mortifying celerity, and observing 
Sparrow with secret delight; for the little man looked not unlike 
an eager, short-sighted cherub. ‘‘ You are bound to make a hit,” 
he added, after a moment, noting that he had said ‘exactly ” with 
the wrong emphasis. ‘“‘ You have the physic for it” (perhaps he 
meant physique). ‘* You have an artistical head.” 

‘**Pve been told that before,” said Sparrow, who had a voracious 
appetite for flattery. He usually sat quite still after receiving a tid- 
bit of the coveted luxury, and now for an instant seemed absorbed 
in gazing at the west, which was a mass of rolling crimson clouds, 
beneath which lay a golden sea. 

** Well?” said Camp, interrogatively. 

**T’ll tell you a secret if you can keep it,” said Sparrow, slowly. 

*“T ain’t a female!’ and Mr. Camp removed his pipe from his 
mouth to give full vent to his sense of injury; ‘an’ I never gave 
you any ’caSion to think so.” 

Mr. Sparrow glanced over his weazen, whithered old visitor with 
evident preoccupation. Mr. Camp’s clothes suggested that beneath 
them was a mere bundle of sticks. ‘It’s a secret, Camp. _ I really 
ought not to tell. You see, when a man has told a thing, why he 
has let it get away, soto speak. It is like letting a bird out of a 
cage, you can’t be sure yow’ll ever have it safe again.” 

‘« But a friend, and a discreet friend,” said Camp, resuming his 
pipe and taking on the air of being interested in the secret only 
because it was Mr. Sparrow’s. 

“Yes,” assented the photographer, hesitating for one moment in 
the safety of silence before giving his secret out of his keeping. 
** You have heard of Mullein, I s’pose ?” 

‘©°M, yes,” said Camp, bending forward on the edge of his chair 
and appearing to give all his attention to his pipe. ‘I’ve heard he 
makes spirit pictures; but I’m too old a sinner to be duped into 
believing in ’em.” 

‘* You are wrong there,” replied Mr. Sparrow, in a nervous whis- 
per. ‘Spirit pictures can be made. I—I—well, sir, J’ve made 
em.” 
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“You have !” cried Camp, giving his chair a push that nearly 
sent him into the wood-box. ‘* Do you mean to tell me you believe 
in spirits, an’ that they can be photographed ?” 

**T said I can make spirit pictures,” said Mr. Sparrow, coloring 
at the contempt audible in Camp’s tone. ‘‘ Science and spirits, Mr. 
Camp, are very different, as you observed of dogs and men. I said 
I can make spirit pictures, if you remember.” 

«‘ You are a smart man,” ejaculated Mr. Camp, striking his knee 
with his bony fist. ‘‘ I’ve always known it. The secret is in getting 
the spirits, 1 s’pose.” 

Sparrow nodded, hesitated for an instant, then, carried by the 
inventor’s enthusiasm, cast discretion from him, and began a rapid 
explanation. Any man with a scrap of Jove for his work likes to 
talk about it. ‘The shallowest apprentice learns things in the most 
humdrum of trades which an outsider does not dream exists in 
them ; and Mr. Sparrow took on unusual dignity as he described 
the secret of photographing a spirit. 

“‘The dry-plate process has worked wonders in our art,” he 
said, in conclusion. ‘‘I expect it is the process of the future.” 

“*?Pears to me this spirit business will take a sight of lying,” said 
Camp, slyly. ‘‘ Folks in the country will wear out an iron hitchin’- 
post asking questions. An’ they have a sight of time to spend.” 

“‘They won’t snoop into my business,” said Mr. Sparrow, with 
more force than elegance. ‘‘If the spirits appear, I shall say that 
it is not my responsibility. I don’t explain ’em. They are there, 
and that will be the end on’t, I s’pose,” he added, almost regretfully. 
**T ought not to have peeped.” 

“TI ain’t a female,” grumbled the old man, again holding down 
his head, and pressing down the contents of his pipe. ‘‘ All I ask 
is—’at you fix me up an’ set me fur a spirit, so’st if Meeker ever 
does come here, you'll have a spirit ready for him. That’ll satisfy 
me.” 

It took but a few moments for this suggestion to be carried out, 
and a little square of glass was soon stowed away in Mr. Sparrow’s 
dark room to await, as things do in this world, its opportunity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GoBLINs perforce disappear with the dawn; and with the morn- 
ing self-assertion returned to Mr. Meeker. In the yellow brightness 
flooding the familiar landscape, with the fruity odors of ripening 
grapes coming in at tle open door, it was easy to dismiss the spectre 
of the night to the realm of dreams, where Dr. Bassett had always 
declared his visions belonged. An appetizing breakfast, and an 
unusually goed bargain in hops with Wilbur Highriter, who, as 
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always, was short of money, made Mr. Meeker himself again, at 
least outwardly. Still, so mconsistent is man, while he dickered 
with Highriter and beat him down, first because he knew he could, 
and secondly because he knew, and Highriter was conscious that he 
knew, that the hops were not first-class, the spectre now and then 
caused him to shiver. But the next night he fortified himself with 
a Dover powder, and slept the sleep of the weary and the drugged ; 
and a week or two passed without incident. 

In his younger days Mr. Meeker had indulged in some political 
ambitions. But asthma and his pronounced and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the Northern policy during the war had united to 
keep him in private life. He had, however, been elected president 
of Pennelville several times, and had served in that honorable but 
feeless office with great acceptance. Even Miles 'l'ackerberry, who 
had been a rampant abolitionist, voted for him. ‘He can’t do 
nothin’ to hurt,” he would argue ; ‘‘an’ Zera Camp are a turrible 
slippery Dick.” 

As Camp had invariably been put in opposition to Meeker, and 
had each time been beaten, he bore him, as has been hinted, a bitter 
grudge, and was eager to justify himself in it. ‘‘ You’ll see,” he 
would often say, with an utter disregard of zoology, ‘‘ that old cop- 
perhead'll show his hoofs and horns yet, or I’m a beetle-head, sure 
enough.” 

Motwilediading his small triumphs, Mr. Meeker had not seen 
his large ambitions decay without some chagrin. It was therefore 
with peculiar pleasure that he received a letter from a certain Mat- 
thew Gaul, who announced his intention of writing a history of the 
county, and his desire for biographical notices of the influential 
citizens. But the biographer cannot live without beef, and Mr. 
Gaul modestly but firmly admitted that if he gave glory he expected 
to receive gold. 

‘*T represent the well-known firm of Smellage & Co.,” he wrote, 
and they authorize me to say that if you will subscribe for the work 
in the best style of binding, and will send me your photograph, it 
will have the honor of insertion in the history preparing, with*as 
extended a biography of yourself as you choose to have written, and 
for which we will charge you at the low rate of twenty-five dollars 
the printed page.” 

Mr. Meeker hesitated a few days. He always hesitated before 
spending money, reflecting that to get it was a slow and often diffi- 
cult job. But it was a tempting bait to have his picture in a history, 
and to feel sure that his name would go down to posterity as one of 
the foremost men of the county. Moreover, he suspected that John 
Tidd, who owned the grist-mill and had been one term in the 
Assembly, had received a similar letter. Mr. Wakefield could, he 
reflected, write the sketch, and of course would do him justice, at 
no cost. Matthew Gaul had kindly volunteered to prune and pare 
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or adorn and elaborate the sketch, as it might require. At last, 
after seeing Tidd come hastily out of Sparrow’s car one bright morn- 
ing, he read Mr. Gaul’s letter to his wife. A frosty night had tight- 
ened the grasp of the asthma upon his sunken chest, and had made 
him gasp, gurgle, and goggle in good earnest. ‘‘ Aftet all,” reflected 
Mr. Meeker, ‘‘the money is mine to do what I please with,” and 
this led him to confide in his wife, which was equivalent to subscrib- 
ing to the history. 

** All I have to say is you shall not put up with a poor picture, 


‘Eben,” said Mrs. Meeker, in a joyous: flutter. last daguer- 
‘reotype you had taken never suited me, for it made your nose 
crooked, which it is not—at least not to notice. I wish you would 


go to Excelsior. You will have to pay this Mr. Sparrow, and you 
know the picture he made of Mrs. Plum hada white spot on the top 
of the head, just as if she was bald-headed, which she never was.” 

‘* Well, Polly, Iam glad my nose looks straight to you,” said Mr. 
Meeker, affectionately. ‘I think I’ll try Sparrow first. Patronize 
the people who patronize you, I say. He has bought a good many 
things at the store, first and last.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. The photograph I had taken at 
Excelsior made me look old, and a body don’t want to be made out 
older than is necessary,” said Mrs. Meeker. 

Something had been wearing Mr. Meeker’s flesh away, for his best 
broadcloth hung very loosely upon him. But when his iron-gray 
hair had been turned a lively olive-green by the application of Dr. 
Pepperkin’s Restorer, and his best black satin stock was primly set- 
tled under his chin, his wife assured him that Mr. Sparrow, if he 
took the slightest pains, could not fail to do him justice. 

A little row of squares of glass now stood beside the one on which 
Zera Camp’s faint image had been taken, to await such time as Mr. 
Meeker should desire a photograph of himself, a possibility Mr. 
Sparrow had not had much hope of. A spirit-picture was, in his 
opinion, as legitimate a stroke of business as a new style of card or 
background. But there was a chance of unpleasant complications 
arising, and he had openly, nay loudly and with emphasis professed 
that a higher morality moved him than that which governed most 
church-members. He had called the bible a good sort of book, while 
scoffing at the pretensions made for it, and had spoken with a candor 
not to be misunderstood, in Miles Tackerberry’s shop and other pub- 
lic resorts, of his disbelief in every religion. Were the process by 
which he made spirit-photographs to be discovered there would be 
a great many disagreeable things said, he felt certain. On the other 
hand, he assured himself that there would be a large number who, 
in any event, would believe in the supernatural origin of the shad- 
ows which to them wore the semblance of beloved friends. So long 
as the public allowed itself to be humbugged, there would be an 
abundant harvest of dollars. Still he had hesitated to begin the 
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venture, till the appearance of Mr. Meeker at his door gave his 
resolution the wanting firmness. The Highriter twins had come in 
half an hour earlier, and had been trying his patience sorely. It 
was quite impossible for the twin boys to keep quiet, and nearly 
impossible for the twin girls. Four little birds could not have been 
more restless. 

It said ‘‘ No Admittance” on the door of the operating-room, but 
Mr. Meeker was accustomed to disregard such notices, and made 
his appearance while the sixth sitting was in progress. 

Mr. Sparrow had just uncovered his camera. 

««There’s Mr. Meeker,” lisped Sally, the oldest girl. She was half 
un hour the older and was very proud of it, though it was very 
difficult even for her mother to tell her from Ruth. A half an hour’s 
superiority in age is after all of small advantage. ‘See, Ruthy, 
there’» Mr. Meeker.” 

««There’s Mr. Meeker,” echoed Ruth, emphasizing the announce- 
ment by pointing with her chubby finger toward the door. 

*’F you’re not too busy,” said Mr. Meeker, looking somewhat 
contemptuously at the little Highriters, who were, he knew, on this 
occasion what is known in commerce as ‘‘ dead-heads,” ‘‘ I’d like to 
have my picture taken.” 

«Yes, sir; come right in,” said the photographer, repressing his 
vexation at being interrupted. ‘It will do the children good to 
wait. Run, lovies, and play on the grass, and when your uncle 
Meeker is through, V’ll do you beautiful. It is very difficult to 
teach repose to a certain type of temperament,” he added, turning 
to Mr. Meeker. ‘‘ Self-repression is a great self-mastery.” 

‘‘They come honestly by their ways,” said Mr. Meeker, tartly, 
secretly revenging himself for being called uncle to the little High- 
riters. 

“«T want special attention given to my head—and expression,” he 
wheezed, as Mr. Sparrow got out his best background, on which 
was a most imposing group of palms, and wheeled into position an 
easy-chair. ‘‘I may use it—that is, it may have public uses’—then, 
suddenly recollecting he was taking Mr. Sparrow into his confidence, 
he was silent. 

‘*T always aim to do my level best,” said Mr. Sparrow, deferen- 
tially approaching with the head-rest. ‘‘ It tells in everything, sir.” 

** Yes,” assented Mr. Meeker, thawing toward his host. ‘‘A man 
that does his best is bound for the top.” : 

‘*Did anyone ever tell you your head is like John Locke’s, sir? 
—No?—Strange some one has not noticed it. Perhaps phree-nology 
isn’t cultivated this way. It’s a great science, sir. be the Journal, 
John Locke is given as a type of the purely intellectual. A vast 
mind his was, sir. I incline more to the Horace Mann style myself. 
Do you prefer a full face, sir, or a profeel ?” 

‘‘What say?” exclaimed Mr. Meeker, who did not understand 
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ag eos ays tr phrases. He had never heard of John Locke, but 
le knew he had been complimented, or, as he would have phrased 
it, ‘‘appreciated,” and for the time he felt that he had underrated 
Mr. Sparrow, who seemed to be a very sensible young man, of ex- 
cellent manners. 

**T meant how do you want to sit? You might sit square before 
the—ah—well, have a full front toward the public, or sit side-wise, 
like this subject,” and he drew Mr. Meeker’s attention to an old 
photograph near him. ‘*The side views and the three-quarter 
views are the newest. In my opinion, if you sit toward the right,| 
and look around toward your left shoulder, you’ll be perfect.” 

“*Tt’s for you to say,” said Mr. Meeker, unusually submissive. ‘I 
never tell a tailor how to cut my coat.” 

Had Miles Tackerberry been within hearing, he would have dis- 
puted this assertion. Mr. Meeker did not understand the secret of 
oe and was very fond of his own way, but like the rest of 

iis kind he was not well acquainted with himself. His present ac- 

quiescent mood was, however, genuine. He allowed himself to be 
arranged and rearranged without a murmur. The faint unpleasant 
odors, and the peculiar effect of the blue paint and blue curtains, 
oppressed him, and he was willing to do anything to hasten his de- 
liverance. 

««'That observation shows the liberality of a great mind,” said Mr. 
Sparrow from beneath the camera cloth. ‘‘ Folks come here and 
dictate and boss around, till I feel like saying, ‘ If you are the artist, 
tike the picture Yes, sir. Folks expect me to make them hand- 
some too. We see a great deal of human nature through our in- 
struments.” 

Mr. Meeker started involuntarily, putting himself into just the 
position Mr. Sparrow had long been trying to obtain. 

“Don’t move,” he cried. ** Don’t move a hair,” and he whisked 
off the square of dingy cotton velvet from the camera. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


‘* He lies there jest like a corp,” said Mrs. Tackerberry over Mrs. 
Meeker’s front gate to her friend Mrs. John E. Jones, who was usu- 
ally descriptively spoken of as ‘‘she that was Sylva Toller,” to dis- 
t nguish her from her mother-in-law, and Mrs. John E. Jones the 
dentist’s wife. Old Doctor Bassett says it’s p’ral’sis, and that young 
doctor from the Junction sez *tis p’ral’sis, but they disagree about 
something. ‘The old doctor don’t like the young one I guess, for I 
heard him say real spunky, that young folks are gettin’ very instruc- 
tive. He! he! Miss Jones, they used to tell us, you know, not to 
try to teach our grannies how to suck eggs.” 
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“‘My grandmother never sucked eggs,” said Mrs. Jones, with 
some severity. She saw few things to langh at in this busy world. 
« As fer that sperit picture, there ain’t no doubt in my mind it’s a 
warning.” Mrs. Jones took snuff, and her voice sounded as if her 
nose was quite solid, and she was considered, perhaps for this pe- 
culiarity and her inability to see a joke, serious-minded. ‘That 
is, I mean to say,” she continued, ‘‘if nobody else gits one. Hus- 
band, he told me after he came home from New Galloway that he 
saw a picture there of a woman, and jest behind her was the picture 
of the little girl she lost more’n twenty years before, as natural as 
life. An’ “twas a great comfort, because they had none of her, she 
was so dreadful young. It’s strange to think of. My! I’d give 
money if I could get the poorest little shadder of my little Ben. 
Every child has its own place, Miss Tackerberry,” and Mrs. Jones 
put her apron up to her eyes, and wiped away the tears with unaf- 
fected grief. 

‘He was a nice child,” said Mrs. Tackerberry, with ready sym- 
pathy. ‘I remember how stout he stood on his legs, and how broad 
a back he had. I don’t skurcely believe in sperits, though, sister 
Jones. I’d hate to think my friends ain’t at rest.” It would have 
been difficult for Mrs. Tackerberry to explain just what she meant 
by that phrase ‘‘rest ;” still, it was something incompatible with 
being at the beck and call of earthly photographers. ‘‘I s’pose we 
can’t tell, however,” she added, anxious not to hurt her friend’s 
feelings. 

‘“‘T ain’t no spiritualist,” said Mrs. Jones, with emphasis; “ but 
Mrs. Meeker sez herself the figger on Mr. Meeker’s card must be 
Hiram Coxe. She hain’t seen him these twenty-five years, but she 
knows him. Brother Wakefield had written up Mr. Meeker’s life, 
an’ that an’ the picture was a goin’ in a book. P’raps he was a 
gittin’ a little too big feelin’. We've all got to ’pear for the judg- 
ment-seat, sister Tackerberry.” 

It was pleasant to imagine the future world more democratic 
than this, and Mrs. Tackerberry nodded. ‘‘If some folks thought 
on it,” she said, “‘ I think myself they wouldn’t do what they do do, 
I don’t s’pose there’s much hope for Mr. Meeker, though Dr. Good- 
win seems to think there is. Your old family doctor knows your 
constitution, I think, an’ Dr. Bassett ain’t so sanguine, though I’ve 
heard him say many’s the time, that Mr. Meeker is as tough as a 
hickory knot in spite of his ’tisic. I s’pose he’ll have to have 
watchers a long spell, even though he does git well,” and Mrs. 
Tackerberry showed she considered that watchers gave a man dis- 
tinction. 

‘Dr. Bassett’s a safe man,” said Mrs. Jones, who from tem- 
perament always inclined to the dark side. ‘‘Mr. Meeker ain’t 
young, and th’ only thing we are certain of is that we are goin’ to 
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die sometime. He’s got considerable together, but he’ll have to 
leave it. This is a vale of tears, sister 'Tackerberry.” 

“Well, I s’pose it is,” said Mrs. Tackerberry ; ‘‘ but most on us 
likes to stay in it. Mr. Meeker is real good-hearted, I think.” 
Being of a cheerful temper, it was impossible for Mrs. 'Tackerberry 
to look on the dark side of anything for long together. 

“‘Wall, I s’pose he is,” admitted Mrs. , absently. ‘‘I’m 

oin’ to-morrow to see if I can’t git a picture of Benny. I wouldn’t 
grudge a good many meals of victuals if I could git one anyways 
like him.” 

“Wall, if it ain’t jess like him, it’ll be something like him,” said 
Mrs. Tackerberry, cheerfully. ‘‘ Miss Low, she *twas Mahala Jincks, 
got one of her baby that died when ’twas a week old, as was as natu- 
ral as life.” . 

Mr. Wakefield’s sketch of his life had given Mr. Meeker great 
satisfaction, and as soon as he had finished reading it he had hur- 
ried off to see the proof of his picture. A load of golden pump- 
kins jolted heavily along the road to Excelsior. The soft maples 
were growing crimson, and from between the spotted leaves of the 
waahoo bush near Mr. Sparrow’s door swung its orange berries. 

Tommy Highriter had begged a ride on the load of pumpkins 
that he might get the pictures of the twins, and was relieving the 
tedium of waiting by standing on his head, and cutting a caper he 
called a hand-spring, but he speedily gave up these diversions at Mr. 
Meeker’s approach, and prepared for a swift leap backwards. Not 
having any boy of his own, Mr. Meeker usually frowned at Tommy, 
but this morning, in his softened mood, he smiled at him, a greet- 
ing which scared the boy far more than the blackest scowl. When 
Mr. Meeker was safe within the car, Tommy returned to his post 
on the door-step and from time to time cantiously peered in. 
Something uncommon was about to happen, he argued, if Mr. 
Meeker smiled at him. 

«‘You are very early,” said Mr. Sparrow, and darting into his 
bedroom he brought out a little brush, and ostentiously brushed a 
chair for his visitor. ‘I like the morning myself. Milton’s lines 
on a May morning I think very fine. But I hate getting up. Hate 
going to bed, for that matter ;” and he polished his glasses upon a 
very yellow handkerchief. ‘‘ Your picture, sir, seems to be good,: 
sir,” he went on, nervously ; ‘* but there seems to be something on 
the plate. I guess you’ll have to set again.” 

Mr. Meeker had read about spirit pictures, but being slow to un- 
derstand a hint when his commercial instinct was not roused, he 
followed the photographer to the window, where the proofs of his 
picture were lying in the sunshine, without a suspicion of what was 
awaiting him. 

Mr. Sparrow knew the package he wanted very well, but he 
turned several over before he held the right one up for Mr. Meek- 
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er’s inspection. For an instant there was no sound save that made 
by a loudly-buzzing fly that was sliding down the window upon his 
fuzzy back. Then Mr. Meeker fell unconscious to the floor, and 
the frightened photographer cried shrilly, ‘‘ Good God, I’ve killed 
him !” 

‘Sh’ !” commanded Zera Camp, who had come in softly. ‘It’s 
only one of his times. I'll send for the doctor—no, I’ll go for the 
doctor.” 

“*T hope I may be hung if I make another !” whispered the pho- 
tographer, trying to undo Mr. Meeker’s stock, and nearly choking 
him to death, if indeed he were not dead. 

“‘Shet up !” snapped Camp, in an angry whisper. ‘‘Can’t you 
see that brat outside? A thing that’s done is done, so don’t vou 
be a fool. You’re a made man. Every family ’ll want one, and 
mind you charge extra.” 

Then Camp ran after the doctor, and Tommy Highriter, satisfied 
he could find out nothing more, fled as fast as his legs would carry 
him after Martha Snow. 

Nearly twenty-four hours elapsed before Mr. Meeker regained 
consciousness, and then it was only a pitiful self-knowledge, for 
with it came no self-control. One side of his body was paralyzed. 
He could not speak, and for a time gave no sign of recognition of 
any one save his wife. Dr. Goodwin, who was of a sanguine 
temper, assured Mrs. Meeker he believed the trouble was func- 
tional, and that given a strong shock of some kind, he could not 
suggest what, but a shock, he felt sure the patient would recover. 
But Dr. Bassett, who had attended Mr. Meeker for years, shook his 
head, and as Mrs. Meeker did not understand the word functional 
she was not comforted. The patient was free from fever, but he 
did not seem benefited by electricity. After a little his eager eyes told 
that his thoughts were busy, but he made no effort to speak ; yet by 
nature he was impatient of the effects of disease, and effort had 
carried him over more than one difficulty. Altogether it was a 
puzzling case, and each doctor secretly determined to write it up for 
the Medical News. Elder Plum made the case the subject of many 
prayers, and Mrs. Scrann, the miller’s wife from Excelsior, came 
and had a long visit with Mrs. Meeker, who, simple soul, was 
ae to superstition. Mr. Meeker had always set his face reso- 
utely against quackery. A man who had studied, who had been 
to college, and in his practice used a generous quantity of ill-smell- 
ing and nauseous drugs, was in his opinion the man to be trusted. 

rs. Meeker, on the contrary, inclined toward the mysterious in 

medicine. She had once secretly consulted Dr. Flandrum, who 

came up once a month from Syracuse, and was commonly spoken 

of as a “root doctor.” She had severe attacks of neuralgia, and 

Dr. Bassett had failed to relieve her. Dr. Flandrum failed also, 

and, as her husband at last discovered the visit to him, she did not 
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dare to consult Dr. Twombly when she went to Excelsior for her 
new bonnet. ‘Twombley prescribed under the direction of Shack- 
umdigwhack, a Mohawk medicine-man dead more than two cen- 
turies, but too benevolent to enjoy himself in the happy hunting- 
grounds while people living in the vicinity of his old home were suf- 
fering. How she now Jonged to consult this seer! He did not care 
to see the patient. A lock of his hair gave sufficient indications 
for the great Shackumdigwhack to make out a prescription, which 
of course Dr. Twombley alone could compound. Solomon Phipps 
came, and labored long to convince the little woman it was her 
‘luty to take matters into her own hands. Either Mr. Meeker should 
be prayed whole, the more proper course in his opinion, or the 
kindly red man should be interrogated. But years of obedience 
had made Mrs. Meeker incapable of doing anything directly op- 
posed to her husband’s known wishes. So the days crept into 
weeks, and Mr. Meeker remained, in sick-room phrase, ‘‘ the same,” 
and had watchers. The word neighbor took on & new meaning to 
Mrs. Meeker during those weary days. She had lived somewhat 
apart from her little world, holding herself unconsciously a su- 
perior, on account of her family, which had been of great fame in 
the county, and because of her education, which was, as has been 
said before, much better than fell to most women of her time. 
Service which money could not buy, the “‘ neighbors” gave without 
stint. Yet no one thought he had done anything to be thanked for. 
A sick neighbor was like a sick brother, to be cared for as a matter of 
course. All Mr. Meeker’s harsh traits were softened in retrospec- 
tion, and everyone spoke kindly of him, save perhaps Zera Camp 
and Wilbur Highriter. Sometimes the men shook their heads at 
Job Tucker and asked him what he was going to do, and the boy’s 
round blue eyes would fill with tears, though he had never loved 
Mr. Meeker. It is a great thing to have a home, Job discovered. 

Orville Grannis remembered that Mr. Meeker had always been 
careful of his rights and privileges, and had never asked as hard 
work of him as he often had done himself. It suddenly seemed to 
him that an efficient clerk is as rare a find as a white crow. ‘‘ He 
had a knack, the old man had, of makin’ things swing,” he ad- 
mitted to the evening loungers, with the feeling that his master 
would return nomore. ‘‘I s’pose I can get the store. but I don’t 
believe I can run it as he did. He knew to an ounce what we had 
on hand, and could always tell Sarah Ann from Sarah Jane, and 
who liked stripes, an’ who figgers, an’ who would have blue, an’ 
who buff calico.” 

There was always a murmur of disapproval from the loungtrs if 
Wilbur Highriter spoke up, as he sometimes did, and declared that 
Mr. Meeker paralyzed was the same man he was well. Everyone 
admitted Mr. Meeker had faults, but it was considered base to 
mention them when he, poor man, could not speak a word in his 
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own defence. Whether implanted by the direct act of the Creator, 
or the result of the survival of the fittest emotions, in which it 
would be in striking contrast to the ways of weeds, a sense of 
justice is certainly ingrained in the human heart. 

But Mr. Meeker and his affairs did not attract the attention they 
would had not Mr. Sparrow’s success in taking photographs of 
spirits absorbed the public. Mrs. Jones secured what she believed 
was a very good shadow of her little Ben, of whose sunny head and 
blue eyes she had but a faint recollection, though he had been the 
most desired and tenderly welcomed of any of her children, A 
long procession of mourning mothers followed her. Men came 
more rarely. As Zera Camp said, ‘“‘the women used up all the 
family spirits.” Then, too, men are more quickly interested in 
spirits whose manifestations are made through a good-looking 
woman. ‘‘ You’re making money hand over fist,” grumbled Zera 
Camp one evening, when he had come into the car to smoke a pipe. 
need a pardner.” 

‘* Much as a cat needs two tails,” said Sparrow, nimbly pasting a 
photograph on acard. ‘Why should I take something I don’t 
want, and might find it hard to git rid of ?” 

«‘You might take a pardner to git rid of a man,” said Camp, sug- 
gestiveiy. 

In a few days the sign was newly gilded, and bore the name of 
Zera Camp in blue letters beneath Mr. Sparrow’s name, which was 
in red. Meanwhile Mr. Sparrow, in the retirement of his dark 
room, reflected upon the acuteness of the philosophic king whose 
sayings are recorded in the books of Proverbs. ‘‘ Discover not a 
secret to another,” said the wise man, who had studied his fellows 
with purpose, and Mr. Sparrow admitted to himself that Solomon 
knew what he was talking about. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. WAKEFIELD earnestly desired the best gifts. He wanted to 
be learned ; not simply because it looks well for a minister to be a 
scholar, but because he wished to extract the very pith and marrow 
of the Gospel for his people. He desired, too, to present in the most 
persuasive manner the message it was his to deliver, and to that 
end took private lessons in elocution of Prof. Fugle at Excelsior. 
The result was not so successful as it would have been had he known 
just how to apply the instruction he received ; but, if his crescendos 
sometimes reached an ear-splitting climax, and his diminuendos 
descended into the inaudible, he did his best, and no more can be 
asked of mortal man. The more sensitive members of the church 
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“ag this, and spoke of him as ‘a devoted young brother,” as indeed 
e was. 

Though he had often wondered that a more cheerful instrument 
than the reed-organ had not been selected to lead the praises in de- 
votional meetings, he had accepted the inevitable as every man 
must, and had determined to conquer the secret of that wheezy 
machine, that he might play it himself when occasion demanded. 
So it happened that Martha Snow, going into the meeting to bring 
away her aunt’s spectacle-case, was first startled by hearing a shout- 
ing which she made out to be the announcement that ‘round 
and round the rugged rocks the ragged rascal ran,” and then 
abortive wheezings and groanings from the organ. The meeting- 
house was very dear to her uncle’s heart, she knew, and the month 
he had lain speechless upon his bed had caused Martha, like the 
rest of the world, to remember only his kindest qualities. After a 
moment’s hesitation she ran down the broad stairs to the basement, 
determined to send the intruder about his business. 

As she opened the door, some one sprang up with a smothered 
exclamation, and she found herself face to face with Mr. Wakefield. 

“‘Oh !” she cried nervously, trying not to laugh. ‘Is it you, 
Mr. Wakefield ?” 

“Yes,” assented that young man, reseating himself at the reed- 
organ, and fumbling at the keys, from which he drew forth spas- 
modic sounds. ‘I, ah—wish [ could get the hang of this instru- 
ment. It is not always easy to find anyone—I mean some one— 
who will take interest enough to be here always. I wish you were 
in the ark of safety, Miss Martha, I—” 

“It is the pumping that is hard,” interrupted Martha, quickly. 
«‘T never can pump and play at the same time. A reed-organ is 
detestable, any way;” and brushing Mr. Wakefield from the ‘¢ instru- 
ment,” she extracted from its yellow keys a lively measure. ‘I 
wonder why they always have them in churches ?” 

‘*T suppose they are appropriate.” 

«*T don’t think a droning, buzzing noise is pious,” said Martha, 
with that utter disregard of Mr. Wakefield’s profession which made 
her company fascinating to him. ‘‘ The old-fashioned orchestra was 
far better. A bass-viol, a fiddle—I suppose it would have to be a 
fiddle here in Pennelville—and a flute, would be delightful.” 

“ For the Sabbath ; but for the prayer and class-meetings, Miss 
Martha,” said Mr. Wakefield, “ “tt « this instrument fills a want.” 

“*T like to hear the unsustained voices better,” said Martha, per- 
versely. But she smiled upon the poor young fellow so sweetly that 
he was quite unconscious that she had differed with him. It was 
distracting to see the waves of her pretty hair, the brightness of her 
eyes, so near him. He was willing to say yes to any proposition she 
was inclined to advance. 

Martha was in that frame of mind when it is a relief to ease one- 
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self of vexation by tormenting some one. Marcus Fulham had 
written her that he should have more time than he expected, and 
would come to Pennelville for a few days. Mrs. Meeker had ob- 
jected. Had not Mr. Meeker always opposed the match, she 
argued ; and now that he was unable to speak, should he be taken 
advantage of ? She had always sided with Martha till now. But 
she was not to be moved, having that gentle sort of obstinacy which 
is proof against anything. Martha had written this out for her 
lover’s benefit, and had told him, what she had never hinted at be- * 
fore, that some plans of her uncle’s would have to be resisted if they 
were to be married. No answer had come to this letter, which had 
cost her sharp pain to write. Surprise and tears had place 
to indignation. The period of alarm had not yet arrived. A small 
voice whispered she was not doing right, when she seated herself at 
the organ, and repeatedly whispered warnings as she lingered ; but 
Mr. Wakefield was so openly her adorer, and was, as she phrased it, 
‘such fun,” she lingered, making him the happiest of men. For, 
not knowing of her engagement, how was he to interpret this de- 
lightful condescension save in a way flattering to himself? What 
pain are we not saved by being unable to read each other’s thoughts ! 

«‘There’s to be a great show of flowers to-morrow. Old Posy 
Jones at Excelsior is going to bring over all his stock,” said Mr. 
Wakefield, with sudden resolution. ‘‘I wish you would drive over 
with me and see them.” 

‘* Auntie couldn’t leave uncle,” said Martha demurely, and taking 
up her gloves. ‘‘I should like to go, but auntie cannot go possibly.” 

“IT did not suppose she could,” said Mr. Wakefield, in some 
wonder. His were only simple country ways; and though he knew 
Mrs. Meeker had peculiar notions, he saw no reason why Martha 
should not go to the fair with him alone. ‘I did not mean her at 
all, only you. The flowers will be well worth seeing.” 

Martha hesitated a moment, flattering the poor fellow more and 
more by her blushes, as she reflected that there would be people 
from the Junction as well as from Excelsior, at the fair, and that 
never in all the years she had lived with her aunt had she ever been - 
to that delight of Pennelville. It is not in human nature to bear 
chagrin patiently, if some one can be made to suffer; and feel- 
ing herself hardly used by her lover, Martha soon completed Mr. 
Wakefield’s delight by giving him a reluctant yes. And he hurried 
off to secure Mr. Tidd’s bay colt for the morrow, without a notion 
of what his happiness was made. mr 

Misfortunes rarely come alone, but travel usually in companies, 
and Mrs. Meeker found herself no exception to the rule. Living 
just beside the Emporium, she could not help knowing that Orville 
Grannis bought supplies of green-groceries out of proportion to 
the market, and so had much to throw on the rubbish heap, while 
he forgot to lay in supplies of staples at just the right moment, and 
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let trade drift to Zeland Willet, a brisk young man who had opened 
a shop the year before, further down the street. Job Tucker grew 
taller and more naughty every day, and there was no one to “ cor- 
rect” him. Aunt Polly’s belief was, like yours and mine, quite 
different from her practice ; and though she believed in the moral 
healthfulness of the rod, she could not apply it, certainly not to Job, 
who appealed to all her tenderness, since he was a poor child, as he 
said, ‘* without folks to his name.” 

But next to her husband’s sickness, the loss of Hepsy Ann Skin- 
ner, who had been her cook and ‘chief butler” for more than 
twelve years, was Mrs. MeeKer’s greatest trouble. When the un- 
married woman more fully knows her opportunities, and female 
labor becomes better organized, it is probable that the old maids 
of a family will receive more respect and fewer commands. At 

resent, however, the moment a man’s wife falls ill he bethinks 

imself of ‘‘the lone woman” of his own or his wife’s family, and 
writes her ‘‘to come,” with a black line underneath. Up to date 
he has doubtless ignored all her claims upon him. He rarely has 
any notion of paying her, though she labors for her bread, and he 
not infrequently tells her to go when he can dispense with her ser- 
vices ; but she rarely fails to respond to his appeal. So Hepsy 
Skinner, after receiving a note from Amariah Green, the husband 
of her mother’s sister, saying her aunt was sick, left her comfort- 
able home, her good friend in trouble, and a good income, to nurse 
a woman who had never lifted a finger for her, and cook for a man 
whom she had never seen but once, for no wages save those paid 
by ber own conscience. Amariah was grumpy and dyspeptic from 
lack of exercise, and could have done the work himself to the im- 
— of his health; but no one thought of that, and Mrs. 

eeker was left alone. 

Margaret Flynn came first. Her bare little home was destitute 
of comforts, but she had worked for Mr. Tibbits of Excelsior three 
months, and valued herself accordingly. Mr. Tibbits had made 
money in oil, and had quickly as possible surrounded himse'f with 
expensive splendors. Wher Margaret’s incompetence and refer- 
ences to the Tibbits’ establishment became unbearable, Gusta 
Rosenbloom took her place, and straightway blew out the kitchen 
chimney by lighting the fire with coal oil. 

Miss Howe, a young person of ebony complexion, was the next 
incumbent. Insects that had never before dared to show their 
noses on the premises pervaded Mrs. Meeker’s beds, a famine set in 
in the store-room, and smells innumerable began to make them- 
selves known. 

“Don’t talk to me about the suffering women in New York 
City !” said Mrs. Meeker indignantly, when Mr. Surplice, the 
rector of ‘‘the church,” called to see if she could take two starving 
button-hole makers on a vacation from the metropolis, at the 
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expense of the St. Sugarplum Society. ‘1 am worn out taking 
care of my sick husband, and cannot for love or money get a com- 

etent woman in my kitchen. I cannot even get one who wants to 
“ competent. If either of those women you say has had such a 
bad time will come and work for me, and will try, I will teach her 
the work, and pay her good wages besides. She shall have as com- 
fortable a bed as I have, for we never ask anybody who works for 
us to sleep on cobble-stones, as some people do. Her room is a 
nice one—I mean the girl’s. But you ought to see it now! My 
girls can always go to church Sundays, and to prayer-meetings. 
Hepsy Ann had every Thursday afternoon, and two weeks every 
summer, and we paid her wages right along. I shall take her back, 
of course, if no one comes I can keep. You can tell the button- 
hole maker I will keep her if she and I agree, and I am not hard 
to please by a clean person.” 

Mr. Surplice delivered the message, but the younger button-hole 
maker said she couldn’t think of such a thing, though she under- 
stood housework, as it would make society look down on her. 
‘Servants are menials,” said she hotly, her thin cheeks flushing, 
and her pricked worn fingers nervously plucking at her poor dress. 
**T never did anything menial.” When two weeks had passed she 
went back to a tiny room in a squalid tenement-house, and lived on 
baker’s bread and tea, and very little of that, for New York mer- 
chants must buy work cheap to sell it cheap. Meanwhile, one in- 
capable after another lived on the fat of the land in Mrs. Meeker’s 
kitchen, and slept in a cosy room on a spring bed, with whole 
blankets over her. 

A servant might be obtained from Excelsior or the Junction, if 
her need were known, and she very much wanted some plants; so 
Mrs. Meeker believed her niece was moved by the most practical 
and praiseworthy of motives in accepting Mr. Wakefield’s invitation. 
““Mrs. Scrann will be sure to be there,” she said, as Martha was 
ready to start. ‘‘ Since her cure, she has gone out a great deal, for 
she says she has learned the shortness of life, and to be sure twelve 
years is a long time to lie in bed when one is forty to begin with. 
Tell her we are going to have a meeting to pray for Mr. Meeker’s 
recovery, and that we must have help, for I am not used to have 
people come and go without offering refreshment. Mr. Meeker 
may want something, too, when he can speak. ‘Tell Mrs. Tidd. 
Some of the mill men may know of a girl the public schools 
have not made a fool of. I was educated at a private seminary, but 
I was brought up to sew and cook, and think a home the best 

lace for women. If I couldn’t stay in my own, or hadn’t one, 
would work in some one’s. I cannot get over that aristocratic 
button-hole maker who felt too grand to keep my house in order 
and make bread like a lady. ‘There is something wrong some- 
where, or such foolishness wouldn’t be.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE fair was held mid-way between Pennelville and Excelsior, 
near one of those jewel-like ie which lie among the low green 
hills of central New York. The morning was crisp and cool, and 
the roadside was bright with golden-rods, asters, and iron-weed. 
The clematis creeping along the fences was full of snow-white floss. 
The red-winged blackbirds, fluttering in and out among the cat- 
tail flags which crowded the marshy places, were preparing for 
travel. The bronzed beeches sent down showers of leaves. It was, 
as Mr. Wakefield remarked with bashful iteration, ‘‘an uncommon 
fall day.” 

Vanity frequently defeats itself, and the high-stepping colt, to his 
driver’s great vexation, demanded all his attention. Moreover, with 
the inconsiderateness of youth, the beast made the drive as brief as 
possible. We do not always know what we want. Wakefield had 
planned to have a confidential chat with Martha, but that would 
only have been possible if he had taken old Sam, Deacon Peake’s 
horse, which he had the privilege of using for parish visits ; but to 
ask a young creature full of life and high spirits to trundle after 
Sam, thouvigh he was everything a deacon’s horse should be, was not 
to be thought of. Moreover, like elderly human beings, Sam’s feel- 
ings were shocked by the unusual. He was not to be trusted among 
strange sights and sounds, whereas Mr. Tidd’s Jupe, in spite of his 
sniffs and snorts, had the modern expectation for the extraordinary, 
and could be trusted to look at and listen to a screeching locomo- 
tive with perfect calm. 

On the roadside in front of the fair-grounds were grimy booths, 
where the inquisitive could see a double-headed calf, a fat woman, 
or a living skeleton, or a dozen or more snakes, with their keeper, 
for the paltry sum of ten cents. ‘There were booths, too, like those 
near the camp-meeting, where the thirsty could buy something called 
pop, and other curious-looking drinks, for a nickel. High above 
them swung the dark red wings of a wind-wheel, which not only 
made a picturesque figure in the landscape, but by some artfully 
concealed conveyance of power turned a long row of cider presses, 
churns, and washing-machines. The grounds were crowded, for 
besides the prize pig, the imported Holstein bull, six bed-spreads 
made of infinitesimal pieces, and the flower-show, a young woman 
was to go up in a balloon in the afternoon, a spectacle which has 
great fascination for the rural mind. With a thrifty intent of get- 
ting the full worth of their rogers the people had come early. It 
was better to begin the day with damp feet, and close it with a 
headache, than to miss what might be had for a quarter. 

“I guess,” said Mr. Wakefield, alarmed by Jupe’s snorts, which 
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were more pride than perturbation, though he picked his way with 
an affectation of great timidity. ‘‘I guess I had better let you out 
at Floral Hall, and go and hitch.” 

Martha assented, and in a moment was alone among a crowd of 
women, who were gazing mournfully about them, taking their 
pleasure as solemnly as if the fair were a funeral. 

There were rows of frames containing effigies of flowers in zephyr- 
wool, goose-feathers, hair, wax, and even peas, beans, and corn. 
Women’s underwear, bed-quilts, table-spreads, and curtains hung 
upon lines stretched in many directions. 

“Tt is just like walking under a clothes’-horse,” complained one 
little girl, as a sweeping spread pushed her straw flat upon her neck, 
and nearly separated her from her mother. ‘I’d rather go and 
see the chickens.” 

‘Fifteen hundred pieces !” exclaimed the mother, putting the 
flat in its place, from which it was again speedily brushed. <‘ Fif- 
teen hundred pieces are a sight! I call that woman industrious, 
Miss Tobey ;” and she nodded emphatically at a middle-aged woman, 
like herself, prematurely battered and old. 

“Well, I dunno!” said Mrs. Tobey, dispassionately. ‘‘You 
hain’t got nothin’ but a bed-cover for all your work, an’ calico is 
three cents a yard. I b’lieve I’d ruther read a book, I declare.” 

«* Ah! I—ah—” stammered Mr. Wakefield, who had just come up. 
“IT suppose, Miss Martha, you find these articles of—ah ! beauty and 
utility very interesting ;” and he waved his hand toward the floral 
effigies, and then toward the bed-spreads. 

“‘T think they are horrid. I’d like to go directly to see the 
flowers,” said Martha, her eyes giving out blue sparks in a way 
that quite mystified him. He had meant to say something polite. 

As he meekly led the way to the flower-house, pulling at the 
mustache which did not adorn his upper lip, though he thought it 
did, Mr. Wakefield reflected, as who has not, that nothing in this 
world turns out quite as we anticipate. 

But Martha repented of her snappishness before she had selected 
half of the geraniums her aunt needed for the wide bay-window, 
and became so gracious that he gave up reflecting, and took the lib- 
erty of adding a calla to the collection. 

“*T bought it for you,” he whispered in her ear, to her great dis- 
quiet. ‘It is like you; youare like a rose too.. The rose of Sharon 
is not more lovely, I believe. Ah, Miss Martha, Sister Martha, if, 
—if I could call you—if I could tell—” 

At the moment envious fate in the person of Mr. Patterson ap- 
peared. Behind him came eager and energetic Mr. Plum, who had 
1ushed many duties through to be in Pennelville when the great 
effort should be made to restore Mr. Meeker to health and useful- 
ness. Both of these men were well on in middle age, and had per- 
haps grown dim-sighted in mind as well as in body, for they walked 
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Mr. Wakefield off without ceremony to meet Mr. Redhead, who 
had clesed very successful meetings at North New Moscow, and was 
ready to give his time to Mr. Meeker, whose case had excited the 
liveliest interest in circles believing in the faith cure. Mr. Wake- 
field made a faint resistance, but he could not tell these preoccupied 
old men that he was proposing marriage as they came up. Youth 
no less than age has trials. He could only glance expressively at 
Martha and obey his tormentors. P 
“Say,” said Tommy Highriter, bobbing up from some hiding- 
place just at Martha’s elbow, ‘‘ come along and see my rooster.” 
There was not another familar face in sight, and she did not wish 
to see one. ‘Tommy and she were very good friends, and Martha 
felt it was a great relief to follow him to the chicken-coops. 
**We’ve got company to our house,” said Tommy proudly, as he 
hopped along beside her. ‘‘A man witha corf. Pa’s second cous- 
in. He eats awful. Ate up all the muffins this morning, so I 
didn’t have any. I don’t think company ought to have everything, 
though ma says they ought to. They have been up to Minnesota 
all summer, and are goin’ way off South for the winter. Pa says 
they have money ;” and Tommy swung about the innocent-looking 
stick he carried. ‘I’m goin’ to have money when I grow up.” 
His anticipations quite carried him out of himself, and he walked 
on his hands, his feet in the air for a few moments, and came up 
flushed and excited. ‘‘Say, Mattie,” he said, and laying his hand 
upon her arm, ‘‘ Mr. Sparrow makes money just as Zera Camp 
told him he would, when your Uncle Meeker had his fit there. The 
car and all is on the grounds, and my folks are there. When I was 
on my head just now, it come into me mind what Zera said. Do 
you p’sume, Mattie, Mr. Sparrow gets up the spirits himself?” 
Martha laughed, and as several old farmers who traded with her 
uncle came up to make inquiries about -him, gave no attention to 
Tommy’s question. From the chickens they went to see the fat pig, 
which was not far away, and there were more farmers to speak with. 
Tommy kept close beside her as they climbed the steps that led up 
to the monster’s pen, and when after one glance she turned her 
head away, he furtively gave the creature a thrust with the innocent- 
looking stick. He had ingeniously fastened a sharpened nail in the 
end of it, to transfix unlucky frogs, he said; but the temptation to 
see if the pig could squeal according to his size was not to be re- 
sisted. The result exceeded his expectations, and Farmer Dobbins, 


the owner of the pig, brought out from his little chest nearly as re- 
markable sounds by severely dusting his jacket with the frog-sticker, 
while he prophesied that such a bad boy could end his days only on 
the gallows. 

Martha left Tommy to his misfortunes, a neglect he did not re- 
sent, for what one does not see, one does not suffer from. A little 
way down the sloping shore of the lake something was going on 
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which attracted women as well as men, and Martha slowly and in- 
quisitively approached it. A platform about twenty-five feet square 
had been built on a natural terrace. On one side of it was a rude 
inclosure in which sat three men, German in type, who extracted 
as much of the well-bred melodiousness of the Blue Danube waltzes 
as they could from a wheezy flute, a complaining violin, and a harsh 
violoncello. A rope was stretched around the platform, and a 
wiry little man with astonishing lungs was exhorting the bystanders 
to dance. 

‘Step right up, gen’lemen, an’ choose partners,” he cried, in a 
kind of sing-song. ‘‘ Life is short, and time is fleetin’. Walk 
right up, gen’lemen. All for adime. ‘Time is goin’. Don’t wait, 
gen’lemen. Ladies aire bashful. Choose partners fur the Vir-ginny 
reel.” 

A fat, red-faced girl in magenta delaine was led forward bya 
youth, whose collar displayed a long, pimply, and very scraggy neck. 
An elderly man, whose features and manners suggested dissipation 
and some business connected with horses, had a pretty young girl 
in gray upon his arm, while a melancholy lad paired himself off 
with a sallow-complexioned woman in lilac and green. All save 
the elderly man were very grave, and danced as if engaged in a very 
serious business, and getting through ten cent’s worth of it was a 
difficult labor. 

The crowd about the rope were very good-humored, and parted 
as Martha came up, giving her a place at the front. Mrs. Meeker, 
city-born and bred had strict notions of propriety, and Martha had 
rarely gone about alone. She had, too, never been allowed that 
entire freedom of acquaintance with young men, permitted to the 
young women brought up in the country. Mr. Wakefield was, Mrs. 

eeker reasoned, the minister. He might propose to Martha, but 
he was sure to do that sometime, if her engagement were not prop- 
erly announced. It was not quite the thing for Martha to ride off 
to the fair alone with him, but under the circumstances it was “i- 
lowable. Her old-fashioned feelings would have been termbly 
shocked had she known the interest her niece was at that moment 
exciting, as she gave absorbed attention to the dancers. At last 
the crazy music was silent, and the dancers retired. The violinist 
drew indescribable cries from his instrument, the ’cello player: 
twisted up screws here and there, and followed him in a grumbling 
accompaniment, while the flute performer mopped his perspiring 
brow, and refreshed himself with peanuts. 

‘* Be lively, now,” began the manager, aftera moment. ‘‘ Sweet 
oung ladies orten to be kep’ waitin’. Step up lively, gen’leman. 
en cents. Only tencents. Money Musk—a charming dance. All 

for ten cents.” 

The flute-player dropped his peanuts and gave one or two pre- 
liminary whistles to encourage the timid, and the manager, sudden! 
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levelling his stubby and grimy fingers at Martha, said, interroga- 
tively, ‘‘ Dance ?” 

Glancing brightly about her, Martha wondered if he meant the 
fat woman on her left or the old man on her right. 

«* Say, “ll ye dance?” repeated the manager, taking a step nearer. 

A young man in a red neck-tie and very plaid clothes, who had 
wormed himself up behind her, now mustered up courage to begin : 
**Say, miss—I’ll be most happy, miss.” Understanding the situa- 
tion at last, Martha drew back hanghtily ; but the young fellow in 

laids put himself in her way. ‘‘ Really, now, miss, you ought to 
be good-natured, and oblige a gent, you know.” His brown eyes 
danced with fun, but were ready to show offence. ‘‘I never had a 
mitten, miss—never.” 

“TI do not dance,” said Martha, drawing herself up, but feeling 
her courage oozing out in a rising inclination to sob. 

“‘My, now!” exclaimed the saucy fellow, incredulously ; ‘‘ how 
shy we are !” 

It was a decent but very democratic throng, and Martha might 
have suffered some annoyance had not Dr. Goodwin come up at this 
moment, and drawing her hand through his arm led her away, nod- 
ding with a pleasant smile at the bystanders as he did so, and with 
an air of possession which disarmed criticism. 

**[—ah,” he stammered. ‘‘ Pray tell me how you came here.” 

«‘T came in a buggy,” replied Martha gravely, at which they both 
laughed, glancing at each other with the sympathetic free-masonry 
of youth. 

Next to her lover, Dr. Goodwin was the most attractive man she 
had ever met, and Martha blushed as she looked away toward the 
dancers. A flush rose under the freckles that marked the doctor’s 
cheeks, and his gray eyes grew dark. ‘‘ You must excuse me ask- 
ing. I heard the young ‘ gent’”—and again they laughed. ‘I 
can take you home if you will let me. I mean, of course, if you 
wish to go. I had started to visit your uncle, and was called in to 
attend upon an idiot who broke his leg falling from one of those 
merry-go-rounds ;” and he pointed toward a huge revolving wheel at 
the other side of the grounds, while again that odd flush rose under 
his freckles, and Martha told herself that the doctor was a very 
handsome man. 

**T came with Mr. Wakefield, to get plants, and to find some of 
Aunt Polly’s friends who may know of a girl—a servant,” said 
Martha, with sudden chagrin that she must say she had come with 
the minister. ‘‘He might feel he was neglected, and I have found 
no one for aunt.” 

** Just as you like. But Wakefield is this moment tasting Mrs. 
Dobbins’s tarts with Elder Plum, and flirting with Miss Fanny. He 
asked me to take the presiding elder to Pennelville, but Mr. Patter- 
son asked him for a ride, not me. It strikes me it would be more 
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in the line of his duty to take the elder himself. I am going di- 
rectly to your uncle’s house, you know.” 

Martha knew that Mr. Wakefield had left her much against his 
will, but that did not hinder a darting jealousy that he should stay 
away from her. ‘To neglect is quite different from being neglected. 
And it was not pleasant for a young lady to be in that crowd alone. 

‘** He cannot get away very soon,” continued the doctor, follow- 
ing up his advantage, ‘‘and Mr. Patterson will get small satisfae- 
tion out of me. I came of Presbyterian stock.” 

Martha smiled up at him, and again their eyes met. ‘‘I don’t 
dare.” She hesitated. ‘‘ It would be unpardonably impolite, and 
I have not done anything about that girl. Aunt Polly has prom- 
ised Mr. Phipps, and he has sent word to Mr. Plum that they may 
try and pray uncle well. I hope you will not mind.” 

“IT should if I believed your uncle’s a case of genuine paralysis ; 
but if they can stir him up I am willing. Now, where will you be 
when I return ?” 

“IT see Mrs. Scrann near the vegetable tent. I will bé there. 
But Mr. Wakefield will think me rude, and it will be rude ; besides, 
there are a lot of plants for Aunt Polly. I—ah—” 

“I will manage everything so Wakefield cannot be offended,” 
said the doctor gaily ; and after seeing Martha by Mrs. Scrann’s 
side he hurried away. 


CHAPTER X. 


Fiorat HALL and its curious needle-work absorbed the attention 
of the women, and the live-stock and agricultural machinery absorbed 
the attention of the men. ‘The cool heaps of cabbages, the fat 
pumpkins, the overgrown potatoes and other vegetables, being 
more remote from human interest, were left to the officer in charge, 
who was a self-respecting man, and resented the slight put upon his 
department by saying to everyone who passed, that “the truck in 
his tent beat all creation.” In spite of this volunteer advertising, 
however, the place was quite deserted when Martha made her way 
into it and took possession of a worn chair which leaned up against 
a huge box of turnips, as if tired of life. . 

**Wall, I’m glad somebody’s come,” said the officer, cheerfully. 
‘‘T hate to see folks so careless of good victuals.” 

Like all young people, Martha thought her own affairs the most 
important matters in the universe, and gave him a look which, 
rood-natured as he was, he would have resented if he had seen it. 

he felt herself in a very difficult position. Her aunt had taught 
her that a girl of delicate feeling never allows a man to propose 
marriage to her if she cannot accept him. 
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But it needed no discernment to see that Mr. Wakefield was on the 
eve of a proposal, and instinct told her the young doctor might ask 
her in marriage if she accompanied him, as he had proposed. But 
it would be far easier to say no to him than to poor Wakefield, 
whom she did not like, and sometimes laughed at. “‘ Uncle is very 
unreasonable to think I could live with a man who would call me 
‘a sinner saved by grace,’ or ‘a worm of the dust,’ or ‘a brand 
from the burning,’ every day in the week,” she said to herself, and 
laughed nervously as she thought how droll he looked in the volu- 
minous coat Miles Tackerberry had made for him to pay for Mrs. 
Tackerberry’s pew-rent. 

«*So ye met Hiram Coxe out to Minnesota!” said Zera Camp’s 
voice the other side of the partition. ‘‘I knowabout him. Yes’m, 
well. Sit down, Miss Bicksford, and tell me about him.” 

‘*What do you want to know about him?” said a clear, sweet 
voice. 

“‘ Why, Vic!” exclaimed someone, evidently with short breath. 
“T’ll tell you about him, sir. I didn’t s’pose anyone knew him 
here ; but the world is a mighty small place, after all. You must 
excuse Vic. She talks out her thoughts and don’t think of you, 
you see. A body needs to know the odds and ends she has been 
meditating on to: understand Vic ;” and the speaker paused, per- 
haps to give Vic a reassuring look, and Martha Snow instinctively 
drew her head away that she might not overhear what was not in- 
tended for her ears. 

“He and his brother, Mr. Meeker, were queer dicks,” went on 
the husky, hesitating voice quickly, and startling Martha into put- 
ting her head back where she could hear better. ‘‘We met Mr. 
Coxe to Pineville last July. It’s in the woods, you knew, where I 
went for my health. We live to III’noy when we’re home, Vic an’ 
me; but the land ’round Pineville belongs to Vic's father, an’ me 
bein’ so out o’ health, we thought it would be a nice place to go, 
an’ it would, if it wa’n’t for the cookin’, which it ain’t no lyin’ to 
say is enough to give dispepsy to a buzzard, an’ a tough one at that ” 

“TP wa’n’t much worse’n you commonly get away from home,” 
said the clear, sweet voice. ‘‘ We might a had a worse time. As 
for Mr. Coxe, he was a beautiful, tall old man, with a long white 
beard and long white hair. He might a been one of the prophets 
in the Bible, though he did sit on his veranda, painting a dog, the 
first time we saw him. His house was away deep in the pine woods, 
and right on the shore of a little lake something like the one here. 
It was an off road, and nothing but the direction of the Lord could 
have taken us there.” 

‘Vic won’t ‘low there’s any chance,” explained the husky voice. 
“‘She will have it the Lord is on the look-out all the while for 
what is goin’ on. “Iwas queer. We driv’ round a good deal, but 
we never set eyes on that house till we fairly run on it. There 
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wa’n’t a sign of a fence, an’ I drove up to the house, thinking I’d 
ask the time of day, an’ mebbe see what the old man was at. I 
reckon he seen right throwgh my little game, fur he scowled like 
he’d bite my head off, till he happened to see Vic. My! He 
couldn’t a done different if she’d been the Queen of Sheba. His 
frown scattered, and he rose right up with his little saucer-cap in 
his hand, an’ asked us to come in. Of course Vic wanted to go, 
so we clum out, an’ by the way the old man acted you’d think we 
were doin’ him a prodigious favor. As for Vic, he said she looks 
like the Virgin Mary in the greatest picture ever painted. We ain’t 
no popish folks, you understand—we aire Christians—Campbel- 
_ lites, you know; but the photograph of the picture does look like 
Vie, for a fact. The painter, he said she is beautiful, an’ he 
wanted to paint her.” 

‘**T s’pose he could paint good,” said.Zera Camp, in a voice full 
of suppressed irritation. ‘* What kind of a house had he?” 

‘* Just a rough board house, except the room he called a studio” 
(the husky voice said study-o) ; ‘* but that room was handsome, fur 
it was ceiled up with cherry. It was all over pictures. Some of 
the old men he had painted looked like they could step out of the 
frames and talk, if they had a mind to. But there were a few all 
red and yellow streaks, an’ them he said were in his last manner, an’ 
he was mad as a hatter when I told him I did not like that sort, an’ 
if he pleased, would rather he’d paint Vic like the others. The 
spitfire look in his eves plum scared me, but Vic she smoothed 
him down, an’ in a minute he said he’d paint her anyhow I pleased 
if I would on’y let him begin right away, fur his time was short, 
fur he was most done with his pilgrimage. Of course I said I was 
agreeable. An old man hadn’t ort to be denied anything reason- 
able, in my opinion. 

We went out there every fair day for a fortnight after that. 
While Vic set to him, he told her how he’d spent most of his life 
in Italy, though he was born right here in York State. It beats 
all my calculation how he could a staid off so long. I feel home- 
sick enough to die sometimes for every old lilac an’ snowball bush 
down to my place in Ipava. There ain’t nothin’ like bein’ with 
folks you’re used to, an’ havin’ home things, though I don’t deny 
that there’s good folks enough everywhere. He worked pretty 
nimble, but it took a right smart of settin’, an, if you'll believe it, 
he painted that woman in his last manner. It makes me feel queer 
to see the red streaks between Vic’s fingers, though one way it’s her 
to a dot. 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted the speaker, and ‘ Vic” 
took up the story. ‘* The picture was most done, when Henery was 
took with the dreadfulest neuraligy of the stomach, an’ nothin’ did 
any good, not even turpentine liniment, an’ the doctor an’ I, we had 
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our hands full, till all of a sudden he felt better. Neuraligy is 
awful sudden.” 

«The doctor gave me something like a peck of quinine,” grum- 
bled the sufferer, ‘‘an’ they do say it’s bad for the system. There 
ain’t any of us a-goin’ to live forever for lack of things to die of, 
an’ I sometimes think if sickness don’t make an end of ye, some 
doctor will. But as fur that neuraligy ”’—and the speaker paused in 
retrospection—‘“‘ it didn’t seem to me sudden—not in its leavin’, 
anyway.” 

‘*Did Mr. Coxe die while you were out there ?” asked Zera, 
with a note of cautious inquiry in his voice. 

** M’yes, while I was sick. As soon as ever I got round I begun 
a-askin’ about him. I never thought o’ asking questions as long 
as I could see him, you see; an’ I found out he was well off, an’ as 
crazy as a bear, though, to,tell the truth, I never seen a crazy bear, 
an’ I don’t know anybody as has. 

“The first day I felt stiddy on my legs I told Vic we must go an’ 
see him; an’ she gota horse herself—a sorrel critter that was mons’ous 
hard-bitted. It shied too—a trick I never could abide in a horse. 
Well, we got a-ready an’ was just a goin’ to make a start when the 
hotel man, he come out, an’ sez he: ‘That Mr. Coxe is plum dead ; 
an’ the choppers are goin’ to have a reg’lar high old jinks over 
there, an’ it won’t be no place for a lady.’ 

** He was a Canuck, an’ wore ear-rings—little ones—for his eyes ; 
an’ perhaps that was the reason he could see through the two Ital- 
ians who kep’ house for Mr. Coxe. ‘Takes a furriner to know one, 
I think; an’ he hadn’t no use for them two black-complected villians. 
I didn’t say anything; an’ all of a sudden he bu’st out, like he 
couldn’t contain himself: ‘Holy mother of God !’—them’s his 
words, sir—‘ Holy mother of God! them two children of Satan 
say the old gentleman’s will was that his body be put into a pine 
coffin, without a lid to it, an’ that then he should be h’isted into the 
top of the tall pine not far from his house, in the woods. Yes, sir,’ 
sez he ; ‘ I’m tellin’ you the truth.’ An’ he made the sign of the cross 
on his breast. A gang of choppers are going to do the work. You 
may well stare, Mr. Camp; but you ought to have heard that Canuck 
tell it. ‘An’,’ sez he, ‘them two carrion-crows will get his property. 
Think of it! Of what use to live an’ suffer, to make rich such ref- 
use 

*‘IT spoke up then,” said the woman’s voice. ‘‘I told him Mr. 
Coxe had a half-brother living in New York State ; an’ he hoped he 
had grandchildren, but did not know on account of quarrelling 
with his only daughter. An’ I told him we’d stand by the corpse, 
seein’ his kinfolk wa’n’t there to do it. 

«Somehow that made others think they could go an’ rescue the 
corpse ; an’, in no time most, there were six men ready, an’ the big- 
gest one—he was the deputy-sheriff—he said I must stay behind. But 
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I was the one he had talked to most about his relations, an’ I kep 
to my own mind, an’ went.” 

“You bet she did!” said the husband, with a husky chuckle. 
‘* Mebbe you don’t know, bein’ a bachelor, that when a woman is 
determined there ain’t no hinderin’ on ber unless you tie her up, 
which of course ain’t to be thought on always. 

«« There was a reg’lar procession on us. The sheriff, he went ahead, 
a-horseback. ‘Then come the rest, a-horseback. Last of all was 
Vie an’ me, in the ramshackle old buggy, an’ that shyin’ sorrel 
horse—a mis’able, short-breathed, spavined critter, it would make 
you ache to look at ; but we didn’t show no mercy to him that time, 
for horses ain’t folks quite. 

‘‘ When we got to the house, there was as many as two hundred 
men swarmin’ round it, smokin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ swearin’. Some, 
if you will believe it, was a-playin’ cards on a stump. Others wasa 
gittin’ tacklin’ ready to h’ist that poor old man into the air. It was 
a reg’lar frolic; an’ when the sheriff trotted his big bay horse right 
in among ’em, an’ said p’intedly, ‘ Boys, you must let the old gent 
be buried properly,’ every man of ’em was riled up. ‘Oh, you go 
to hell!’ yelled out a man with a red beard. You must excuse the 
swearing. “Taint mine. His face was all over hair, an’ he made 
me think of an ugly Scotch terrier pup. ‘You go to hell!’ sez 
he. ‘ We’ve come to have some fun, an’ we mean to have it.’ 

«‘Then the sheriff drew hisself up, an’, a pointin’ to the badge on 
the lappet of his waistcoat, spoke out so most of ’em must a-heard 
him: ‘ I’m dep’ty-sheriff of this county, an’ 1 command you to stop 
these scandalous proceedin’s, in the name of the law.’ 

«‘ There was a kind of a growlin’ noise at that among the men; an’ 
they gathered up round us, lookin’ threatenin,’ an’ a good many had 
their pistols out; an’ th’ men ’t were with us drew their horses 
across the road and whipped out their fire-irons in a wink, and 
they told us to turn that sorrel nag about and dust lively. An’ I 
sez to Vic, sez I, ‘ Now ain’t you sorry you come ?” 

“* But she held the reins, an’ afore I could say ‘Jack Robinson’ 
she’d slid out of that buggy an’ was right up there side of the sheriff, 
a-settin’ on his bay horse like a monument. Peteration ! you could 
have put me in a ie cup. An’if my teeth hadn’t been fast in my 
head, I’d a shuck every one on ’em out, I was that flusterated, 
‘Gentlemen,’ sez Vic, a-wavin’ her hands like she always dees. 
when she’s mighty in earnest ; but you might as well have called so 
many grizzly bears gentlemen. ‘Gentlemen,’ sez she, ‘I know 
you have come here with good intentions, an’ to carry out an old 
man’s desire. But he had a hurt on the head, as you all know, an’ 
he wasn’t always right in his mind.’ 

‘* My! you ought to see how those fellers mellered up while she was 
a-speakin’; an’ how they peeked over each other’s shoulders to get a 
look. at her! An’ sez the red-headed man who sassed the sheriff: 
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‘ Yes’m, we ‘lows he was crazy as a March hare fur weeks together ; 
but a will is a will, an’ he had a right to make his’n.’ 

**«Tseen the old gentleman a-most every day till about a fortnight 
ago, when my husband was took sick,’ sez Vic. ‘They all could 
hear her, though her voice ain’t very loud. ‘An’ though some- 
times I knew he was not in his right mind, I never heard him utter 
an unchristian word. He was a gentle old man, too. ‘I hopel 
will not die alone,” sez he, ‘‘nor mad.” You see he was afraid he 
might. He told me too he had a daughter and a brother, an’ he 
hoped to see his daughter and her children afore he died. But 
gentlemen,’ sez Vic, ‘he died alone, an’ we must be his kinfolk. 
Neighbors are next to kinfolk, gentlemen.’ 

** When Vic stopped to take a breath, there wa’n’t a sound except 
the wind in the trees an’ the stampin’ of the horses, fur the flies 
had bills like gimlets. I thought it was time I said somethin, an’ I 
went up by Vic, an’ sez I: ‘ We'd a been here in his last sickness if 
it hadn’t a-been fur my neuralgy. An’ I tell you what, if I was his 
brother’ I’d make you fellers know what a sweatin’ is if you go on 
with this.’ 

‘« That riled’ em all up ina minute, an’ a long-legged, limber-j’inted 
feller, with a peaked chin, said, sez he: ‘If a man wants to be laid 
up to dry in the crotch of a pine-tree, I say I has a right to hev it 
done. I go in fur rights, I do—an’ fur dead folks’s rights. Dad- 
burn me if I wouldn’t bile him if he wanted it done !’ 

“* Vie’s eyes was as black as ink, an’ sez she, a-puttin’ me kind 0’ 
back of her: ‘Gentlemen, you can see how this ought to be if 
you’ll just think of him as your father We must treat folks as we 
would be done by. A man’s crazy will isn’t his true will. Aun’, 
= if you are willing to look at it so, do me the favor to 

ave him buried as I want he should be.’ : 

*¢ The red-headed man spoke up, an’ said they wouldn’t go against 
a lady. Another man said, as my wife was such a friend of the de- 
ceased, she ought to have her way. An’—will you believe?—they got 
an old cart from somewheres, an’ put the coffin on it, an’ took him 
to the meetin’-house at Pineville, an’ the next day there was a reg’- 
lar funeral, an’ them fellers come.” 

‘** Did the brother come?” asked Zera Camp, with ill-concealed 
interest. 

** Yes, jes’ afore we went away. We went sudden. A telegram 
came, sayin’ Vic’s mother was sick of the congestive chills. I was 
mighty sorry to go, though I'd said all along that I didn’t have no 
comfort, to speak of, while I was there. he sheriff didn’t take no 
_— against Vic fur her interferin’, though such officers usually 
think sights of their rights; an’ he bid us good-bye as friendly, an’ 
sez to Vic, sez he, ‘ Miss Bicksford, you saved us a heap of trouble 
by your pluck,’ sez he.” 
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‘¢T s’pose Mr. Coxe’s brother trie! to find the daughter ?” said Zera 
Camp, with interest. 

“T don’t know. He was a queer old chump,” admitted the 
husky voice. 

‘«*Mr. Coxe was a little afraid he wouldn’t,” broke in the sweet - 
woman’s voice. ‘* But, sir, why are you so took up witha tale that 
don’t noways concern you, if I may ask ?” 

‘* M’wall, ma’am,” stammered Zera, confused by the peremptory 
question, ‘‘I couldn’t help it. Most men are satisfied to be put 
in the ground. That’s bad enough, in all conscience. But I happen 
to know Mr. Meeker, an’ that he has kep’ every dum cent his 
brother had, an’—I want you to see him. I do s’pose he is sick, 
but the doctors say mebbe it’s a pretence.” 

The officer in charge of the vegetables suddenly came from his 
post in front, where he had been watching the antics of a spotted 
mule, and brought with him three old men, to whom he talked vol- 
ubly of potato-blight, and the wire-worms that had injured the 
onion crop. Martha drew her head from the partition with a start, 
conscious that her face was flushed with anger and the shame of 
eavesdropping. As no one seemed to observe her, she resolved to 
saunter into the next inclosure, that she might see with whom Zera 
Camp had been closeted. But at that moment Dr. Goodwin ap- 
peared. He looked a little anxious, and took off his hat as he came 
up. ‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘I was detained by a boy and a 
broken finger. I was afraid you would be gone. There are so 
many boys here, I don’t want to stay on the grounds a moment 
longer, for fear I cannot get away till the last load has left.” 

Tommy Highriter hopped into view. One hand was bandaged, 
but he was making long leaps by means of a long stick. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” said Martha, with unflattering absent-mindedness ; ‘‘I am 
glad I happened to be here.” And, with a quick guess at possibilities, 
she darted to the boy. ‘‘ Didn’t you tell me, Tommy, that Mr. 
Camp is with your friends ?” she asked, eagerly. 

Tommy’s wonder was awakened, and that craved satisfaction. 

Why ?” said he. 

‘‘Nothing particular,” replied Martha, discomfited. Then she 
drew a dime from her purse and laid it in the grimy little paw 
grasping the treacherous stick. ‘‘ Buy yourself some candy, and 
don’t punch anything else.” 

** Yes ; old Camp /s with Mr. and Mrs. Bicksford,” said Tommy, 
appeased. A sudden recollection came into his mind, and he added: 
** An’, Mattie, that old feller knows about the spirit that made 
your uncle sick.” And he rapidly told the conversation he had over- 
heard between Mr. Sparrow and Camp while Mr. Meeker lay un- 
conscious on the floor of the photographer’s car. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before ?” upbraided Martha. 

**°Cause,” explained Tommy—“ ’cause—ye see J never thought 
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of it till that old pelican, Camp, called me a good-for-nothin’ lit- 
tle beggar for hurtin’ my finger. I guess it’s my finger! He’sa 
nasty old leather-bones—mean enough to make anybody sick.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir we may believe the physicists, there is a close correspondence 
between our mental and bodily states, and it may be safely asserted 
that there is a relation between gristle and self-consciousness, and 
bone and modesty. Middle-age would give all its joys and wisdom 
for youth, but it is certain that young persons suffer a great deal 
from bumptiousness and inability to get away from themselves. 

Dr. Goodwin, in spite of very grim studies, had not learned what 
each one of us must at last, that one is of very little consequence. 
Martha’s behavior he saw only in its connection with himself. He 
fancied her abrupt interest in Johnny Highriter was only a ruse to 
hide pique at his long absence, and he was gratified, though, as 
temper and training had united in causing him to demand much 
submissiveness from women, he held himself a little stiff, and shut 
his mouth in a very straight line under his blond moustache when 
she returned. 

But Martha was too much absorbed in her own thoughts to ob- 
serve him. All the chivalrous feeling in her was roused in behalf 
of her uncle and her aunt. Mr. Meeker, in spite of his masculine 
self-assertion, was to Martha of consequence chiefly as her cherished 
Aunt Polly’s husband. Her great anxiety was to. get home as 
quickly as possible, and consult the one friend she knew she could 
rely on to serve her aunt. Old Doctor Bassett went about the 
village and country in a shabby chaise, and was contented to lead a 
solitary existence in a shabby house and cobwebby office ; but he had 
very courtly manners for Mrs. Meeker, whcm he had known before 
her marriage, and toward whom he had indulged, rumor said, a 
hopeless love. It was only the talkative old ladies who ever hinted 
at it, and there was not a shadow of a reason for their suggestions 
that anybody could see; but they were believed, so prone are the 
dullest wits to like mysteries and romances. 

“Can you go directly?” said Martha, eagerly. ‘I want to be 
home as soon as possible. If Mr. Wakefield is busy he will have to 
excuse me.” 

‘* He will be cornered up for an hour at least,” said the doctor, 
lifting his hat and disclosing a quantity of red curls. ‘‘I fear he 
has a worldly spirit. Ido not think he wanted a téte-a-téte with 
Elder Patterson, for he opened his mouth once or twice, but as he 
did not speak Elder Patterson did. ‘I will be rejoiced to have a 
season of communion with Brother Wakefield,’ he said. ‘ He has 
not been long in the vineyard, and will no doubt desire counsel and 
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admonishment. I will be glad to have the young woman’s place if 
you are willing to take her off his hands.’ ” 

“ Martha laughed, though it was not pleasant to be spoken of as if 
she were a piece of baggage. 

““T hope his admonishment will not be worse than Elder Plum’s,” 
she said. ‘‘ He used to tell me I was a child of wrath, and scold 
me if I stumbled in the catechism, but it was only for a moment. 
A sugar apple or some such goody always put an end to his re- 

roof.” 
' ‘*No doubt Mr. Patterson will be severe,” laughed the doctor. 
‘A sugar regimen is usually followed by a course of bitterness.” 

The doctor’s filly was quite as nervous as the colt Mr. Wakefield 
had driven, and had less natural good sense; for with horses, as 
with men, bringing up is not everything. ‘They were therefore 
well away from the fair-ground and its spectacles before Martha 
dared to claim the doctor’s attention. 

“Mr. Wakefield was not offended?” she said, tentatively. <I 
would not like to hurt anyone’s feelings.” 

‘*He could not well be,” said the doctor, with dancing eyes. 
‘* He and Mr. Plum and Mr. Patterson are arranging for the meet- 
ing at your house Monday next to pray your uncle well.” 

‘**You don’t believe in prayer; you only believe in your horrid 

ills.” 
ye Pardon, the pills are no longer horrid ; they are sugar-coated, 
like other unpleasant things nowadays. I may believe in prayer, 
but I don’t believe it will put a man’s leg on.” 

‘Neither will pills. The people who pray do not attempt the 
impossible any more than you do.” 

You are very sharp. I admit everything. I'll admit, too, that 
when a man’s mind is affected, his mind is the part to treat. I 
know a man who has what you could correctly call cough on 
the mind. He is injuring himself, and arsenic does no good. I 
have no doubt he could be cured if he would will to be. Any- 
thing that would strengthen his will in that direction would do him 
good.” 

__ I don’t care what cures uncle if he is made well,” exclaimed 
Martha, quickly, and a sudden recollection of her troubles sent the 
tears into her bright eyes. But in spite of them she was enjoying 
herself. Sensitive to every lovely sight and sound, she observed 
everything, from the soft haze on the distant hills, and the strident 
sounds of the wind in the leaves, to the glimmering swarms of 
midges that were fluttering out their day of life in the sunshine. 

The doctor, too, was enjoying himself. He had not the artist’s 
temperament, but he was young, and wide awake to the pleasure of 
a fast horse and a pretty companion. Ambition and a strong sense 
of responsibility had drawn premature wrinkles between his eyes, 
and had delicately lined his mouth. He revelled in dislocations 
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and broken bones, sores and distempers, and would have left 
Martha’s side instantly to note the effect of a new drug or witness 
a capital operation ; though, like most of his sex, he was destined 
to be ruled by a woman. He thought himself very much in love 
with Martha, and perhaps he was; still it was not a serious case, 
as he would have phrased it. Though he admired her fair cheeks 
and graceful figure, he was quite able to note the health that 
bloomed all over her, and calculate the probable dower she would 
receive from Mr. Meeker, whose wealth public rumor had, after its 
ancient fashion, much exaggerated. He knew perfectly the ad- 
vantage a man has who has all his world to help him in the race, 
over the man who has all his world upon his back or dragging at 
his heels. He had made up his mind to ask Martha to marry him, 
and his was not a temper to doubt its own wisdom. ‘The opportu- 
nity had come, he told himself, and he resolutely grasped the reins. 

Wilbur Highriter’s farm was in sight, a desolate waste for the 
most part of silky-topped thistles and stately mulleins, above which 
fluttered yellow-birds and a few belated butterflies. Just beyond 
the turning, where stood a huge pile of stone which Highriter’s 
energetic grandfather had gathered for the foundation to a new 
house, the wooden steeple of the Pennelville M. E. meeting-house 
would be visible. 

** Miss Snow, Miss Martha,” began the doctor, with a nervous jerk 
at Foxy’s jaw, which the beast resented, ‘‘ my visits to Mr. Meeker 
— trought me the greatest pleasure of my life. I—I—love you. 

trust—” 

But at this moment a black ram, with menacing horns and roll- 
ing eyes, pushed his way through a convenient hole in the snake 
fence, and, ambling toward the road with great fleetness, seemed to 
invite the filly to combat with a terrific ‘ baa !” 

Perhaps some youthful struggle with horns flashed into Foxy’s 
head. At any rate she shied, and brought the buggy up against 
the stones with a force that crushed one wheel to fragments. 

Theology offers little consolation to wounded vanity, and a clerical 
coat is no protection to it. Mr. Wakefield was not only chagrined, 
but deeply angry, that Martha should return to Pennelville with 
the doctor, in whom, with a lover’s penetration, he suspected he 
had arival. But he did not blame Martha. How could she un- 
derstand his inability to escape from his spiritual superiors ? It 
was no more than natural that she should feel neglected. Dr. 
Goodwin had no doubt told her that he was eating Mrs. Dobbins’s 
tarts, which was true enough. Inwardly fuming in language which 
would have horrified Elder Patterson, he hurried after the colt, 
and compelled that self-centred reverend gentleman to abruptly 
close his conference with Elder Plum. There is nothing like a firm 
front in dealing with an autocrat. Mr. Patterson meekly tucked up 
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his feet above the flowers, and forgot to administer the admonish- 
ment he had contemplated. 

Martha Snow had scarcely freed herself from the doctor’s buggy, 
when Mr. 'Tidd’s Jupe came round the long curve that bounded the 
Highriter farm. 

** Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Patterson, immediately jumping 
out and preparing to take charge of the situation. ‘It seems to 
me, brother, you will have to ride your horse to town.” 

‘‘It is not far to Brother Highriter’s, where you said you were 
going this afternoon,” said Wakefield, quickly determined to speak 
up for himself this time, if the rest of his life must be spent in 
silence, and pointing to a weather-worn house just visible over the 
thistle tops. ‘‘I will take Miss Snow to her home, doctor, and 
return for you.” 

Martha settled the matter by at once allowing herself to be swung 
to the elder’s vacant seat, and in a moment elder and doctor were 
left alone. 

‘We must suffer a good many trials in this world,” said the 
elder, as he prepared to scale the fence. He was a shrewd man, 
and at a glance had estimated the probable cost of repairing the 
broken wheel. 

*‘T don’t propose to suffer from Highriter’s ram,’ 
doctor, irately. ‘‘ I'll sue him for damage.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said the elder, as he plumped down among a 
dense growth of nettles and clot-burs. ‘‘It would cost more than 
anew wheel. We must bear with some men as we do with these 
weeds. Jam at this moment grievously stung and pricked. How 
much worse would be my condition if I laid about me! God alone 
knows why some men exist. So far as human discernment goes, 
they are simply a weight on their fellows.” 

Meanwhile Jupe was making rapid strides toward Pennelville, 
and Martha Snow steadied the calla, which yet bore its creamy cup 
in spite of many hair-breadth escapes. 

As for Wakefield, he was determined to come to some sort of an 
explanation with Martha at any cost. ‘‘I could not get away from 
those old elders,” he said, hotly. ‘* Until one has been in the place, 
one cannot know how hampered a minister is. He is nagged about 
quite as if he had no mind of his own. You have no such liberty 
as other men—as doctors, for instance.” 

Martha’s nerves had been sorely tried. She pressed her pretty 
lips together and pinched the handle of her parasol ; but as Wake- 
field turned upon her a face distorted with vexation, her self-control 
gave way, and she laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. ‘I 
cannot help it,” she said at last, with an hysterical chuckle. ‘I 
fancy—I mean everyone is so funny ;” and then, with apparent in- 
consequence, she laughed again. 

They had entered the long street which was Pennelville, and 
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Jupe, sniffing afar his oats, skimmed over the ground faster than 
ever. Not an instant must be lost if the proposal of the morning 
was to be brought to a proper conclusion. ‘‘I was going to say 
something to you this forenoon, but I was interrupted,” began the 
poor minister, with parched lips. ‘‘ I have—I love—” 

** Oh, Mr. Wakefield,” said Martha, with a sudden rush of peach- 
color in her cheeks, ‘‘ Aunt Polly told me that as a friend of the 
family I ought to tell you that 1 have been engaged to be married a 
year, 

**A year!” echoed Wakefield, blankly. They had reached Mr. 
Meeker’s gate. ‘‘I wish you every happiness, Miss Martha.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


PRosPERITY does not always bring peace toa man. Mr. Sparrow 
was very uneasy and unhappy, though since Mr. Meeker had fallen 
helpless in his car he had earned more dollars than in all his life 
before. That catastrophe had been, as Zera Camp had told him it 
would be, a great advertisement for him. People came for spirit- 
pictures from fifty miles distant ; and, as they spent more or less 
money at the several shops of the village, Mr. Sparrow soon came 
to be regarded as an important citizen. 

Zera ee had added various improvements to the car, costing 
in all about fifty dollars. These he called his ‘‘ stalk” in the con- 
cern. But he not only demanded interest on the “stalk,” but also 
exacted one-third of the receipts as the price of his silence. He 
kept his eyes upon everything, and as all the labor fell upon Mr. 
Sparrow, save such drudgery as could be trusted to Leander Tacker- 
berry, who had been hired since the spirits had appeared, the pho- 
tographer felt that life contained more gall and wormwood than he 
could well swallow. The worst of it was that, as he often told him- 
self at midnight in the retirement of the ‘‘musery,” he had his own 
wagging tongue to thank. 

Moreover, Mr. Meeker’s illness, and the part he had in bringing 
it about, preyed upon his mind. ‘‘ Suppose,” whispered conscience, 
when it had a chance, ‘‘ suppose the old man dies.” 

In spite of his flaunting covedecvadeg Mr. Sparrow had been reared 
in one of the strictest sects of the orthodox. Perhaps, if his father 
had not made the Sabbath a day to be dreaded to his restless youth, 
he would not now spend several dollars’ worth of stamps in a year 
sending articles to the Microcosm. At the age of fourteen he had, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘ met with a change,” and had united with the Baptist 
communion. Shortly after this, father Sparrow, feeling that the chief 
anxiety of his life was gone, died, and the young Abel went into an 
undertaker’s shop and learned to scoff and to make coffins. 

But the impulses set going in childhood cannot be entirely 
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destroyed in middle life. Nerve vibrations begun at three thrill) 
the patriarch of ninety; and no matter how lightly Mr. Sparrow 
talked during the day, a‘ night he was assailed by recollections of a 
time which he knew was the fairest and cleinest of his life. He 
had been a child of middle-age, and remembered his father only as 
a white-haired man looking not unlike Ebenezer Meeker, When 
nothing was visible to the eyes of his body, memory set, before 
the eyes of his mind, his father, and filled his ears with the sound 
of his voice. 

“Nothing can be hidden from God, who never slumbers,” he had 
often said, putting his withered hand upon the linty locks of the 
little Abel. ‘‘ Even if you itive to be old, you will find life is as 
brief as a winter’s day. The one thing you are sure of is death; 
and after that is the judgment. Remember the judgment-day, 
Abel.” 


Mr. Sparrow had led a blameless existence in large matters. He 
had told a vast number of lies in his advertisements, and had palmed 
off a great many cheap picture-cases upon elderly people who were 
too vain to use glasses. He had flattered ugly women, and cajoled 
hard-featured and hard-fisted men ; and when he was out of humor 
he permitted himself words not found in the dictionaries. Had no 
disaster attended the introduction of the spirit-pictures, the money 
they brought in wouid have speedily put an end to his hesitations 
at the deceit. But to be responsible for such a calamity as had 
befallen Mr. Meeker weighed heavily upon the little man. In vain 
he told himself that the way Mr. Meeker received the picture was 
nothing to him ; and that, to disclose his secret would not only sepa- 
rate him from Martha Snow, whom he believed he adored, but would 
compel his immediate removal from the village. To still his con- 
science he had watched many nights with the sufferer; but this 
had not satisfied that uneasy essence, nurtured years before by 
hands now dust ; and it worked away upon him as spirit can upon 
flesh, until Dr. Bassett, noting his thin cheeks, recommended qui- 
nine in a friendly way. 

Zera Camp was also beset by worries. 'The medley of knowledge 
of human nature he had picked up in his fifty and more years of 
life had made him certain that sin and meanness of all sorts trans- 
pire as surely, in time, as love and a cough. He loved money for its 
-own sake, but had secured little of it, and had even lost a part of his 
savings through over-greediness in the matter of interest. It was 
quite impossible for him to resist the temptation to make something 
out of his knowledge of Mr. Sparrow’s secret, though he knew by 
so doing he had lost the photographer’s respect and esteem. Some 
day, too, he was sure the world would know all about the spirit- 
picture swindle; but with money he would go to the far west, and 
when Pennelville discovered it had been tricked it could say what it 
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leased about him. ‘I sha’n’t be here to listen,” he flattered 
imself. 

But when the night came, and he tossed about on his narrow bed 
in the bare closet behmd his dingy office, all his pigmy imagina- 
tion awoke, and with it his hard common-sense, and told him he 
would come to shame ; and in spite of his leathery appearance Zera 
dreaded that. 

Mr. Meeker’s illness and possible death had no weight with him 
whatever. But the law, he knew, could not be administered, even 
in a justice’s court, by a man who had lent himself to humbugging 
tricks made possible by photography. But the money dribbling 
into his pockets by day lulled his fears to rest from dawn to sunset ; 
and so time had fled until he heard the story told by the Bicksfords. 

That Mr. Meeker had money and he had not he considered a 
personal grievance and injury ; that he should come into the pos- 
session of more made him faint with envy. Dr. Goodwin’s opinion, 
that his patient needed a shock, had come to his ears ; and malice 
suggested that the sight of the two who had known his brother 
might not only joggle Mr. Meeker back to activity, but compel him 
to disgorge his brother’s money, which Zera was ready to believe he 
had unjust possession of. He sought out Wilbur Highriter, and 
confided part of his plan to him. The other part Highriter guessed ; 
and, as he felt nearly as bitter toward the invalid as Camp did, there 
wes no difficulty in persuading him that Mr. and Mrs. Bicksford 
should call upon Mr. Meeker. 

Let no one imagine these two gave voice to their real thoughts. 
A listener would have supposed them moved by kindly anxiety for 
the welfare of their old aquaintance. The visit was maliciously 
planned for Monday, though they both knew that was the day 
appointed by Elder Patterson for the great effort of the saints in 

r. Meeker’s behalf. 

«‘ Let me have the spirit-picture fora day or two,” said Dr. Bas- 
sett, when Martha Snow had confided to him what Tommy had told 
her and the substance of her fears as to what Zera Camp might do. 
«‘Say nothing to your aunt, and don’t worry. Work, disease, and 
the doctors are no such destroyers of human strength and life as 
worry.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


APPOINTED times come at last ; and the momentous day dawned 
cold and cloudy. The chill wind that ont of the north sent before 
it showers of gold and russet from the elms and chestnuts and_ bits 
of vivid flame from the soft maples. Prospect Hill, with all the 
lesser hills about it, was dimly purplish blue, and above it scudded 
tumultuous clouds. The birds that had lingered to harvest the 
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flower-seeds, the fat crop of old fields, were gone; but tiny titmice 
flitted about. calling, in voices that suggested th> sound of water 
under ice, ‘‘ Chick-a-dee ! chick-a-dee !” 

The fiercer gusts caused the rose-vine, that all summer had made 
Mrs. Meeker’s veranda a bower of beauty, to swing its unpruned 
arms against the house and tap a melancholy warning that sum- 
mer was ended. At the sound Job Tucker fled in terror from the 
neglected grape-arbor, where he had been leisurely gorging himself 
upon the forgotten grapes. Mr. Meeker had been in the habit of 
tapping on the window for him when he was discovered in mischief, 
and that sound had been the prelude of many well-remembered 
whippings. But reassured by the voice of Orville Grannis, who was 
telling an old customer that Mr. Meeker was ‘‘as dead as he could 
be and breathe, though he hoped (there was much doubt in his 
voice) that he would be restored by the prayers that were offered in 
his behalf,” Job returned to his plundering; for he was at an age 
when the appetite is colossal. 

A favorable tide had set in for Mrs. Ameriah Green; and Mr. 
Green, being of a thrifty temper, had speedily told Hepsy Ann Skin- 
ner her services were no longer necessary. He thought if she stayed 
an hour longer than was needful she would expect wages. 

“*T guess yer aunt’ll git along now,” he said, as soon as that much- 
over-worked woman could crawl out of bed. ‘‘She’s allays com- 
— so yew mus’n’t think she’s.dangerous if she does grunt. I 

ear Miss Meeker’s in a dreadful twitter to hev ye back ; an’ I s’pose, 
ef ye stay too long, she _ git somebody ; an’ then where’d ye be?” 
e was no more grateful for Hepsy’s services than he was for the 
sunshine and the rain that had every year filled his barns with 
spo or than he had been for the drudgery his wife had per- 
ormed for him during thirty seasons. A third mouth was to be 
dispensed with as soon as possible, he reasoned ; so it happened that, 
while Martha Snow was at the fair, Mrs. Meeker’s eyes were glad- 
dened by seeing Hepsy Ann laboriously descend from an ancient 
carry-all with a plethoric carpet-bag in her hand. 

‘“Wall, Miss Meeker,” said Hepsy, after bestowing upon her 
mistress a respectful kiss, in token of her sympathy for the trouble 
in the family, “‘ wall, ef ye aire as glad to see meas I be to see 
you, I haint another thing to ask fur in this world.” 

«Glad !’’ echoed Mrs. Meeker ; ‘I tell you, Hepsy, there’s a con- 
solation in having good help in the kitchen that religion cannot 
give.” Then, feeling she might have been too frank for so promi- 
nent a church-member, she added gravely: ‘‘ We are poor worms 
of the dust, Hepsy, or we wouldn’t be so dependent upon victuals.” 

“‘T p’sume so,” assented Hepsy, with equal gravity, and giving 
her shining hair a careful “slick” with both palms, “but don’t 
you worry any more. I'll fly round and git you a dinner that will 
fit the spot. It rests me to git back where things have some head 
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and tail. My aunt’s husband ’s one of them men that can’t wash 
the back of their necks, an’ thet hev to hev their cravats tied. 
Land 0’ compassion! I’ve ben thinkin’ all the way frum West 
Jimson how thankful I’d ort ’o be I ain’t ever stepped off with 
such a no-account helpless critter. ‘Thar, now, go an’ rest ef ye 
can,” she added, putting a detaining hand upon her mistress, who 
had started toward the pantry. ‘I'll browse around till I find 
things. After waitin’ on aunt, an’ tendin’ to the milk of fourteen 
cows, an’ gittin’ Amariah Green soda biscuit every night, with death 


‘sometimes fairly standin’ at the door, the work here ain’t nothin’.” 


For the male sex in general Mrs. Meeker had a mild contempt. 


‘As a class, she believed men dense of head and clumsy of body, dif- 


ficult to please and prone to get into scrapes. ‘‘I thought you’d 
have a stent,” she said, with quick sympathy. ‘‘ When a man’s 
wife is sick, he’s never satisfied if the help don’t wait on him more 
than they do on her. Men never can stand it to give up anything. 
But you shall have some one to help you, if anyone can be got, 
and we’ll meet our trouble clean, if not resigned.” 

Hepsy accomplished wonders in the two days left before the event- 
ful Monday. On the Sabbath, which she ordinarily kept as strictly 
as did her mistress, she made a colossal cake ; and then, in spite of 
the rigorous training of her youth, could not refrain from going 
stealthily about, polishing the windows with soft paper (hidden 
from view, of course, by discreet jalousies), and touching up the fur- 
niture with a little oil and turpentine. When all had been done 
she could think of, and she went to her rocking-chair by the kitchen 
window, and idleness, conscience set upon her, and threatened that 
no blessing could come to a house profaned by Sabbath-breaking. 
To escape from these thoughts she went to the back gate and 
chatted with Jack Bussel, who hurried across the street to meet 
her, though he was very fond of his pipe on his own stoop the one 
afternoon he could call hisown. ‘Trifles determine destiny. Jack 
was a widower— But I will not anticipate. 

Hepsy had set out a long row of neatly scoured tins and crocks 
on the shelf by the back door that the sun, which shone out fitfully, 
might do the final work of cleansing, and she was taking down the 
array of sweet, clean garments flapping on the line, when Elders 
Plum and Patterson arrived to conduct the much-talked-of prayer 
service. 

‘It seems very strange that the ordinary avocations can go on in 
a househould when so momentous an occasion is impending,” said 
Elder Patterson, waving his hand toward the figure of the retreat- 
ing Hepsy. 

ee Wwe a live,” said Elder Plum, simply. He had a keen sense 
of the necessity of attending to temporal concerns. ‘‘ For myself, 
I like to think that the small matters are not interrupted by the 
great ones.” 
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‘‘But men should have a realizing sense of the solemnity of 
life,” argued Elder Patterson. 

** Chick-a-dee-dee-dee !” twittered a morsel of lavender and black 
above their heads. 

“Is it not enough that they praise Him?” said Elder Plum, 
gently. ‘* Sometimes I think we do not dwell enough upon that 
verse, ‘ The living they shall praise Him.’ ” 

“Obedience is the best praise from immortal souls,” said Elder 
Patterson, and they went into the house. 

Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 'l'ackerberry, who had followed them at a 
respectful distance, now turned back and addressed themselves to 
Hepsy. 

The physicians had insisted that but few persons should be ad- 
mitted to the house, and that the experiment, as they called it, 
should be as free from excitement as possible to the patient. Dr. 
Bassett kept a watchful eye upon the front door, Dr. Goodwin sat 
near the entrance to the dining-room, and Martha was vigilant to 
protect a certain long window which had a weak fastening. Her 
anxiety about the possible trouble Zera Camp might bring upon her 
aunt, and the continued silence of her lover, had worn upon her. 
Then, too, Dr. Goodwin, with a selfishness common enough in young 
persons, had come early, and had taken advantage of an opportune 
moment to ask for an answer to the suit begun on the road from 
the fair-ground. More than one tear fell upon the apples she was 
paring to assist Hepsy, and she sighed so often that Zack, which 
had been shut in the covered veranda where Martha had taken 
refuge, was stirred to sympathy, and waddling up to her pushed 
the apple-pan about with his moist nose in the hope of giving one 
of her hands a friendly lick. Zack had strong feelings, and if he 
wanted very much to bite some people, he was correspondingly fond 
of others. 

“Td shet the blinds,” said Mrs. Tackerberry, when she had re- 
covered from the vexation awakened by Hepsy, who resolutely put 
aside the claims of old acquaintance, and told her visitors she could 
not admit them. ‘‘It is a dreadful solemn o’-casion ;” and she 
leaned up against the crocks and pans, feeling that even to be near 
the back door of a house in which a miracle was about to be at- 
tempted was a privilege. ‘‘I sez to Miss Jones as we come along, 
if ‘twas me I should feel as solemn as if *twas a funeral.” 

‘* You can’t spend time on feelings ef you’ve cookin’ to do,” said 
Hepsy, mindful to hold the door fast. ‘‘ They can be solemn ”—and 
she twisted a stubby thumb toward the front of the house—* but 
I’m sensible the Lord expects me to tend to gittin’ up a good meal 
of victuals,” 

** You bhaint no doubt, then, Mr. Meeker’ll be cured?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones, with someting like a sniff. 

**T don’t see no reason why he shouldn’t be,” cried Hepsy, with 
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indignation. ‘‘ He’s done more for the Cause than any man in this 
village, or than Miss Scrann ever did. I guess the Lord aint 
partial, or a goin’ to forgit them as has done fur Him.” 

“‘ M’no,” assented Mrs. Jones, with evident mental reservations. 
*M’no, I don’t s’pose He is partial, but the Scripter sez He has 
mercy when He will have mercy. We can’t tell. It’s jes so with a 
body’s work. Things don’t turn out always the best when ye take 
the most pains, or hey the most to do with.” 

“*T don’t name luck and the Lord in the same day,” said Hepsy, 
incensed that doubts should be thrown upon Mr. Meeker’s chances 
of recovery. ‘‘ An’ I don’t believe in luck, what’s more.” 

**Don’t you fly off the handle,” said Mrs. Tackerberry, drawing 
her shawl about her with the reflection that the Emporium, after 
all, was the better place to await the result of the meeting. ‘‘ He 
ain’t your relation, Hepsy, an’ if he don’t git raised up, why he 
ain’t no worse off than he was afore. I’m sure I wish him well.” 

Wagons lined the street, for though no public announcement had 
been made of what was to be done, the news had spread like fire in 
dry grass. In spite of the limited way in which we may apprehend 
Him, God is not a remote entity to even the most narrow imagina- 
tion, At heart the most ignorant and the most learned are equally 
sure that, with Him who made the earth and set the stars in their 

laces, all things are possible. With the unknown touching their 
ives at every point, it was not wonderful that an expectant look 
was upon all faces. Even Orville Grannis, who was inclined to 
doubt the existence of anything to which a price-mark cannot 
be fastened, admitted that he felt as if something was agoing to 
happen. 

There were few women in the throng, a public lounging and 
gossiping centre not being necessary to the sex in their present stage 
of development. Then, too, the farmers, with an instinctive percep- 
tion that male curiosity would crowd the Emporium to bursting, 
had left their wives at the houses of their village acquaintances, 
and the women were satisfied. Electricity is not better at carrying 
messages than are sun-bonnets close together over a fence. More- 
over, small details added much to their interest in the main events. 

The shopkeepers, having nothing to do, locked their doors and 
drew near the Emporium. Even Zeland Willet, the owner of the 
rival bazar, was there. The more curious gathered on the plank 
walk before Mr. Meeker’s spacious ‘‘ front-yard,” and leaned against 
the white pickets of the fence. But the majority preferred to crowd 
into the store, where everyone was talking, and a huge barrel of 
cider of just the right age to suggest the nipping air without had 
been put on draught by Mrs. Meeker’s order. This hospitality was 
freely criticised while enjoyed, for it was a question whether a strict 
construction of the Good Templar pledge permitted cider. But 
Paris Toller, who preferred the old ways, quieted the nicer con- 
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sciences by declaring cider good for the liver. The rural liver is 
proverbially out of order. 

Save the Pennelville shopkeepers, all were awkward in Sunday 
rayment, for it was felt to be a grave, even public concern that a 
man of consequence was to be healed by the direct favor of God. 
There were no jokes, no shouts of laughter, nor even subdued 
chuckles. 

‘T shouldn’t be s’prised if there’s somethin’ in it,” said Paris Toller, 
ambiguously, his quavering voice rising above the hum of conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ Dreadful queer things happen. My gran-dater M’lissa, that 
married Jo Miller, old Tim Miller’s son, ye know, who had a shock 
oi palsy an’ fell off his horse, well she had a cancer. The doctor 
at ‘(Three River Point said t’was a bad one, an’ *twould have to 
be cut out, an’ mebbe *twould grow again, and there she was with 
three little children. I ree-collect it like t’was yistiddy. Jo, he 
said he wouldn’t have M/’lissa cut up nohow. *Twould be bad 
enough to die a nateral death; an’ we got awful low-spirited, for 
everybody who ever had anybody belongin’ to ’em that had a 
cancer come an’ told us of it, till one day a woman come in we’d 
never set eyes on, an’ sez she, ‘The Spirits have sent me. The 
Lord intends you shall live.’” 

There was now a wide circle about the old man. Eager listeners 
gazed at him over the shoulders of those nearest him, and there was 
perfect silence save for the subdued buzzing of the groups outside 
the door. 

‘*'That woman she prayed. Her name was Dillinbeck, an’ she 
lived over toward Scriba, an’ she washed that cancer with castile 
soap, an’ put a plaster on it, an’ well, in less than a month it healed 
up as clean as a whistle, an’ M’lissa she’d a been well an’ hearty 
now, but she caught a cold, an’ was took suddin’ last winter with 
numony.” 

““T knew a man ’t was dreadful deef,” said Philander Stiles, the 
senior warden of ‘‘The Church,” and of undoubted probity. ‘* He 
was as deef as that stove, an’ couldn’t hear a cannon or thunder, 
an’ he went to Boston to a woman that got him so he thought he 
could hear a watch tick. She told him t’was his mind, an’ nothin’ 
was the matter of his ears; but after being there on expense four 
months or so he give it up. I sh’d like to know if ’twas his 
mind ;” and Mr. S:iles thoughtfully rubbed his parchment cheeks; 
with a parchment finger. ‘‘ The mind seems to be a queer institu- 
tion.” 

‘My niece Lowisa had a spell of rheumatism in her ritht knee,” 
began Orville Grannis, moved to narration by the occasion. ‘It 
was just efter she broke off keeping company with that scullion, Si 
Bramhall’s boy. Lowisa’s folks said he wa’n’t good enough for her, 
and he wan’t, an’ it wore on her, an’ first they knew, she was lame 
as a horse with the spring-halt. They sent for old doctor Jackson, 
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an’ he came, as he always did, in a big hurry to git off; an’ when 
he’d looked Lowisa over, he sez, sez he: ‘ Lowisa, git right up, an’ 
go an’ shut the door, an’ don’t let me hear no more about this rheu- 
matism ;’ and he actually shook his whip at her.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and Grannis continued : 
‘*She was cured ;” and he smote his knee to emphasize the asser- 
tion. ‘She could have danced a jig the next day. But her folks 
were mad as hops at the doctor, and wouldn’t speak to him for 
ever so long. J asked him once what made him treat her so, and 
he said he gave her the medicine she needed.” 

‘*There wasn’t nothin’ the matter of her leg,” sez he ; ‘twas her: 
mind. But that was always a good deal for me to swallow.” 

One after another related stories of wonderful cures, till the 
sound of singing came from the white house in the garden. It 
was only an old hymn—one of those primitive yet effective com- 
binations of verse and melody that move the heart in spite of 
critics. A strong masculine voice led the exultant strain: . 

‘We've found the rock, the trav’lers cried,— 

O halle, hallelujah ! 

The stone that all the prophets tried, — 
O halle, hallelujah! 

Come, children, drink the baimy dew,— 
O halle, hallelujah! 

’Twas Christ who shed his blood for you,— 
O halle, hallelujah!” 


Even Miles Tackerberry, whose loquacity had won for him the 
nickname of ‘‘ Perpetual Gab,” was silent ; and when, after a few mo- 
ments, Elder Patterson’s powerful baritone rose in tones of suppli- 
cation, every head was bowed, and no one noticed when a smart 
new buggy stopped at the door, save Orville Grannis, who, with 
commercial instinct, stepped noiselessly forward. 

«*T want to know where Mr. Meeker—Mr. Ebenezer Meeker— 
lives,” said the stranger. 

“* His residence is there,” said Grannis, with a sweeping gesture 
toward his employer’s house, ‘‘ but I—” 

‘‘Well?” said the stranger, interrogatively. 

‘*He has had a stroke. He had it quite a spell ago, and they are 
now holding a meeting to pray him well.” 

As the young man went through the gaping line of watchers into 
the Meeker house, Paris Toller eyed him with amazement and alarm, 
and slowly hobbled after him, till he brushed against Mr. Sparrow, 
who was nervously pacing near the gate. 

‘*T ree-collect him,” gasped the old man, pointing at the retreating 
figure with a shaking finger. 

Who is he?” asked half-a-dozen voices. 

‘IT don’t ree-collect his name,” said Toller helplessly, and shaking 
his head, ‘‘but I ree-collect him like a book. I’m gittin’ to be a 


dreadful cld man.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A STRANGE company filled Mr. Meeker’s parlor. 

Men prominent in the sect to which he belonged had come from 
Excelsior and East and West McAdam, and the Pennelville church 
was represented by all its principal members. In spite of the re- 
peated requests of Dr. Bassett, a low hum of voices was kept up 
until the arrival of the ministers. It was asking a good deal of 
Mr. Scrann to keep still when his own wife had been healed by 
faith, and lifted from a bed on which she had laid many weary 
years. Then there was Mr. Virger, from Excelsior, whose sister, 
it was maintained, had been cured of heart disease ; and Mr. Falls, 
from West McAdam, who believed he liad been saved from a gal- 
loping consumption by the power of prayer. Before the service it 
was universally conceded (in whispers, of course) that, if Mr. 
Meeker were not made well, it would be his own fault. 

Close by the invalid’s bed was his wife. In vain had Elder Pat- 
terson claimed that seat for Mr. Redhead. In vain had Dr. Bassett, 
with tender persuasiveness, striven to convince her that she had 
better leave her husband to him and the ministers. 

«Tt makes no difference what happens to my husband,” she cried, 
with mild obstinacy. ‘‘I believe he is going to be a well man, and 
I shall raise him in my arms; but if, which I never will believe, he 
is to remain as he is, I shall stay right here to comfort him.” 

It had been with great reluctance that the old doctor had given 
his consent to what he called ‘‘ fanatical goings on.” Had the pa- 
tient been anyone else he would certainly have thrown up all hi3 
connection with the case. But it was impossible that he should do 
less than his utmost for Mrs. Meeker’s husband ; and despite the 
objections of Mr. Patterson, he and Dr. Goodwin sat where they had 
a good view of the patient, though he could not see them, which 
was well, for the younzer man’s face was full of amused curiosity, 
and the older one’s flushed with angry contempt. It was an un- 
professional concession ; but beneath Dr. Bassett’s voluminous 
waistcoat beat a tender heart, and Dr. Goodwin was not in a state 
of mind to refuse Martha Snow anything, though she had gently 
told him she could not marry him. 

Solomon Phipps sat near the door, his white, albuminous-looking 
face ghostly in its frame of long gray hair. He had not had it cut 
for severai years, believing that in neglecting the barber he was 
obeying the divine example. Sometimes he indulged in the awful 
hope that with the forty-and-four thousand he might escane death. 
His dark, absent eyes dreamily watched the invalid, and he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘‘ Now will the arm of the Lord be revealed! 
Now will he heal his people! ” 
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A tremendous human engine was Elder Patterson. Of the ner- 
vous, bilious temperament, he could out-talk, out-walk, out-study, 
or out-preach any ten men in the conference. A somewhat un- 
comfortable man to his subordinates, he was a tower of strength to 
his friends, and to any cause in which he was engaged. 

Elder Plum was a blue-eyed, ruddy-faced man, full of love and 
hope. An optimist by birth. Modesty and a certain cautiousness 
of temper had made him slow to accept the doctrine of the higher 
life ; but once a convert, he had given himself to it with a zeal that 
won far more than Elder Patterson’s force. He had, too, the ad- 
vantage of being well known in the region. 

Of a different clay was the young man who sat between these 
two old warriors. A clean-shaven, pale face, worn by vigils and 
fasting, luminous gray eyes, a large, delicately-formed mouth, 
sensitive nostrils that quivered when he was excited, and long, 
finely-shaped fingers, proclaimed him the possessor of a fiery spirit, 
capable of touching every note in the scale of human joy or woe. 
This was Mr. Redhead, the enthusiast, under whose teaching and 
eloquence Mr. Meeker had believed he had received the gift of holi- 
_ and who was the pre-eminent apostle of the faith-healing 
cult. 

hir. Wakefield sat in a corner ready to make himself useful to his 
superiors. Job Tucker flattened his fat nose against the window 
behind Dr. Goodwin, and remained unsuspected, as he somehow 
repressed his breathing apparatus, which usually did its work with 
much noise. The invalid, propped up on many pillows, and pre- 
pared for the occasion with the utmost care love and pride could 
suggest, was, of course, the centre of interest, for in him was to 
take place the miracle. In him was to be exhibited the power of 
spirit over flesh. Those apparently helpless hands were to resume 
their accustomed power. ‘Those palsied lips were to speak. His 
eager eyes told with more pathetic force than words that his mind 
was as alert as ever in its prison of motionless clay. No wonder 
the elders’ voices vibrated, and that Mr. Wakefield, having no 
special responsibility to demand his attention, could scarcely re- 
press tears of excitement, and that pudgy Job Tucker occasionally 
dropped on the floor of the side porch to stiflea sob. The history 
of the past, the doctrine of original sin, and pessimistic philosophy 
may declare that human action is always rooted in selfishness. 


Nevertheless, it has come to be simple instinct, in Christian coun- 
tries at least, to save human life. 


A may heartily dislike B when B is safe and well ; but let B fall 
into the river, and A will peril his life for him, will toil over him 
till he has brought back the precieus spark called life, and when it 
has returned will rejoice over it with all his might; though when 
the morrow dawns he will remember all B’s unpleasant peculiarities. 

Scarcely a week passes that some brave man does not lay down 
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his life for his fellows because of his fidelity this instinct of self- 
sacrifice. The sick-room of Ebenezer Meeker was electrical with 
it. The four ministers were prepared for fasts and vigils, even for 
suffering, if ap by them Mr. Meeker could be restored to health. 

Elder Plum led the opening hymn. ‘Then Elder Patterson 
offered a prayer that, in spite of its tendency to argument, drew the 
nervous tension of all, save Mrs. Meeker, one degree higher. She 
calmly and smilingly held her husband’s hand, waiting with entire 
faith that the desired good would be given. 

There was an irresistible rustle of excitement when Mr. Redhead 
arose and glanced about the room with the large-pupilled gray eyes 
that seemed to look beyond the visible into that invisible see en- 
closing us. Gravely, as became a high-priest in the exercise of a 
holy office, he anointed the invalid’s forehead and breast with oil, 
and folded the nerveless hands together in the attitude of prayer, 
chanting, as he did so, the invocation, ‘‘ In the name of the Pat er, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 

Prayer was then offered by Elder Plum. His voice awoke a host 
of recollections in the minds of his hearers, and brought tears to 
every eye. ‘here was no one within the sound of it who had not 
received from him some tender help in the time of need. Surely 
he had the ear of the Heavenly Father, so blameless was his life, 
so full of ministry. 

But the tears were dried when the supreme moment came, and 
Mr. Redhead again arose, for he did not kneel, as is the custom of 
his sect when praying. 

‘*O mighty Father, our Maker and Friend, we come to Thee 
as little children! All our help is in Thee!” His voice was like a 
harp. The melody of it swayed the listeners as the south wind 
sways the trees. ‘‘‘Thou who didst form us from the dust, and so 
loved us, even giving Thy well-beloved Son for us, we adore Thee, 
speaking Thy holy name in reverence, 0 Jehovah! 

“O Thou everlasting Friend, bless to-day our obedience to Thee. 
The brother of our Lord hath said the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick. We beseech Thee to save this man, our friend and neighbor. 
Give him faith to lean upon Thy everlasting strength. Thy holy 
will be done in earth as it is done in Heaven, for ever and ever !” 

Then, turning to the invalid and making a commanding gesture, 
he continued: **In the name of our Redeemer, the Light of the 
World, who caused the blind to see, the lame to walk, and the deaf 
to hear, I solemnly adjure you, my brother, to rise from your bed.” 

The pallid face had flushed, a tremor convulsed the withered 
hands, and slowly the shrunken figure moved forward. A stranger 
stood in the open doorway beside Solomon Phipps. With an inar- 
ticulate cry, his arms thrown upward and outward as if to parry a 
blow, the invalid sprang up, crying, ‘* Hiram !” 

‘‘Not Hiram, but his grandson,” said the stranger, clasping Mr. 
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Meeker in his arms and gently pressing him back among the pil- 
lows. Then, as if divining that the sick man needed some assurance 
of his good-will, he kissed him twice, a fact the onlookers never 
forgot ; and turning toward the astonished throng crowding about 
the door, he added kindly: ‘‘I am Mr. Meeker’s nephew, Marcus 
Fulham, friends, and I think just at present my uncle should be 
quiet with his physician and family.” 

“Tam glad to see you, my dear boy,” said Mr. Meeker, feebly 
but quite distinctly ; at which the parlor was emptied as quickly as 
if the Methodist meeting-house bell had rung an alarm for fire. 

‘* Well! well! young man, you came in the nick of time,” said 
Dr. Bassett, bustling up and wiping his eyes. ‘‘I take charge of 
the patient now. A medical man has his uses, gentlemen, if he is 
an old heathen.” And somehow—they did not know just how—he 
brushed the ministers into the now deserted parlor. 

** Blessed be the name of the Lord !” exclaimed Mr. Redhead, 
solemnly. 

«* Amen !” echoed Elder Plum. ‘‘So that the miracle was wrought, 
I care not over what route the Lord sent it.” 

**Do you believe the appearance of that young man made any dif- 
ference ?”’ cried Elder Patterson, warmly. 

**It makes no odds, brethren,” interposed Mr. Redhead. ‘‘ He 
who takes note of the fall of a sparrow orders our ways. The prayer 
of the righteous availeth much. Our brother is healed.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


As might be expected, the Highriter clocks were not well regu- 
lated, and kept such time as their neglected constitutions permitted. 
Then, too, Mr. Highriter was not a prompt man ; so, though he had 
intended to take advantage of his near kinship to Martha Snow, 
and thrust himself, and if possible the Bicksfords, into the Meeker 
parlors, he stopped at the photographer’s car at least fifteen minutes 
after the meeting was over. ‘The car was deserted, and a slight 
flurry of rain had dispersed the crowd at the store. Naturally 
thinking the meeting was still in progress, he tied his old horses to 
the nearest hitching-post and led the way across the street, guileless 
Mr. and Mrs. Bicksford at his heels) Mrs. Highriter was com- 
monly spoken of as having a “‘ difficulty.” Eight children, a shift- 
less husband, and poverty had broken her health and spirits ; still, 
though she was a martyr to neuralgia, and now never left her home, 
she was not at all morbid. Though she felt it was hard that Mr. 
Meeker should possess the broad acres which ought to be her chil- 
dren’s inheritance, she bore him no grudge. ‘‘ It would be another 
if it were not him,” she would reply to her husband’s complaints. 
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‘‘You have made speeches instead of using the spade, and have 
handled the pen instead of the plough. Water will run down hill. 
Our condition is the result of your conduct.” 

This ‘‘ I-told-you-so” sort of consolation had of course only the 
effect of making Highriter feel himself more of a victim than ever. 
Few men are able to accept unwelcome truth from the lips of those 
who know them best. He had greedily fallen in with Zera Camp’s 
suggestion that a visit from the Bicksfords would give Mr. Meeker 
the shock which Dr. Goodwin had talked about with youthful 
glibness. Down at the bottom of his heart he did not want the 
invalid to recover; nor, to do him justice, did he deem it possible, 
and if he could distress him, he was not above doing it. Zera 
Camp, discomfited by the strange news of the arrival of Hiram: 
Coxe’s grandson and the possible recovery of Mr. Meeker, was 
devouring his chagrin in the privacy of his dingy office, when he 
saw Highriter and his friends. Anger caused him to hesitate a 
moment; then he hurried after them. But delays are proverbially 
dangerous ; and he reached the gate only in time to see them enter 
the house. 

** Just the man I have wanted to see,” said Dr. Basset, hurrying 
out and laying a powerful hand on Camp’s arm. ‘‘Come in a 
moment. ‘The meeting is over, you know.” 

The doctor was known to be open as the day, and hot of temper ; 
and his bland manner threw Camp quite off his guard. More- 
over, the doctor was what is known as a “ Stalwart” in polities, and, 
though personally disliking Camp, had treated him as a valuable, if 
dirty, part of the Pennelville ‘‘ machine.” Though he fancied the 
doctor was about to confide to him some important bit of gossip, 
which might have weight in the approaching election, Camp would 
not have entered Mr. Meeker’s door if he could have avoided it. 
But when one tips the scale at one hundred, and is in the grasp of 
a neighbor weighing nearly twice that number of pounds, one is not 
a free agent. 

The ministers were putting on their top-coats, and Highriter and 
the Bicksfords stood in a shamefaced group at one side of the room. 

**Come, all of you, into the bedroom,” said the doctor, bearing 
Camp along with an unrelenting hand. 4 

Sickness has a refining effect upon some faces ; and Mr. Meeker’s 
rugged features, though showing he was in full possession of his 
faculties, had a softened look, as, bolstered up in bed, ‘he glanced 
alternately at his niece, who was blushing and smiling, to the hand- 
some young fellow who sat beside him. 

Mrs. Meeker was spreading a white cloth on a little table near the 
bed, and Dr. Goodwin, looking very stiff and uncomfortable for a 
professional man whose diagnosis has proved more correct than his 
experienced colleague’s, was preparing a tonic draught which had a 
very allopathic odor. 
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‘*This is the spirit who appears beside you in your last photo- 
graph, Meeker,” cried the old doctor, too excited to consider the 
effect of agitating the patient. ‘‘I had the picture under the 
microscope, Saturday, and there is no mistaking the features. A 
long white beard and wig disguise him a little, but the microscope 
reveals him. A precious swindle you have lent yourself to, Gamp. 
I see now why you went into partnership with that straw-colored 

iece of brass, Sparrow.” 

The body cannot always obey the will. Camp’s russet cheeks 
grew ashen, his cunning eyes drooped, his dry lips worked convul- 
sively ; but he turned upon his captor like a cornered animal. 

“You are a liar!” he snarled, infamous liar!” 

“‘The patient ”—began Dr. Goodwin, in his senior’s ear. 

“Take him out, please,” said Fulham, observing the gleam of 
excitement in Mr. Meeker’s pale face. ‘‘T’ll fix the old beggar if 
he is responsible for my uncle’s illness.” 

«You will, will you!” cried Camp, furiously. 

‘Yes, and everybody will help him,” said the doctor, putting his 
captive out as expeditiously as he had brought him in. ‘‘ We will 
gibbet you and Sparrow for a couple of rogues.” 

Camp hurried down the gravelled walk, and Highriter hurried 
after him, for Zack had escaped, Martha being quite too excited by 
the news Hepsy had brought her to remember the old dog’s un- 
certain temper, and how acutely he could smell out his master’s 
enemies and half-hearted friends. 

The Madonna-faced Mrs. Bicksford offered Mr. Meeker her hand 
before she took leave. ‘‘I am glad to see you again,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘ Your brother, Mr. Coxe, said you was a good man.” 

“‘T am not a good man!” cried the invalid, in great agitation ; at 
which the doctors cleared the room for the second and last time. 

Bed-covers securely pinned over the car-windows shut out from 
public gaze Mr. Sparrow’s doings in the ‘“‘ Musery” that night. 
About four o’clock in the morning, Dr. Flandrum, on his way home 
from a patient whose disease proved obdurate, though he had ex- 
hausted the whole root pharmacopeia upon him, was startled by a 
glimpse of a shadowy figure at the roadside propelling a strange- 
looking cart. The next day the photographer’s car was found to 
be deserted. The furniture remained, and a multitude of pictures. 
Long rows of negatives lined the dark room, but not one of them 
held a semblance of a spirit. Only Mr. Sparrow’s wardrobe, the 
spirit negatives, and such small effects as could be crowded into a 
small trunk, were gone. After a decade had passed, news floated 
back to Pennelville that a certain Mr. Gagg, once known as A. 
Sparrow, had come to grief as an agent for a vast estate, said by 
him to be in England, and to be the rightful inheritance of the 
multitudinous Smith family in America. He had issued many cir- 
eular:, overlooking ro John Smith he could hear of, and had col- 
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jected a fund with which to prosecute the claim, but had appropri- 
ated the money to his own use, and had not started for foreign parts 
soon enough to escape one Smith of an investigating turn. Of 
course, this Sparrow may have been a stranger to our acquaintance. 
As Mr. Meeker remarked, when told the story by Miles Tacker- 
berry, ‘‘ There may be a good many Sparrows in the world.” 

If, indeed, Gagg were our old acquaintance, his course and its 
rapid descent is suggestive. 

Zera Camp took possession of the deserted car, and hired a young 
photographer from Excelsior to run it. He had a good memory, 
knew the value of flattery, and also knew that public attention is 
not riveted upon one man for long. His reward soon came. The 
spirit-picture swindle was forgotten, and, as human wants naturally 
expand, he had a fair custom, and then a good one; wore better 
clothes than the unassisted law had ever furnished him, and began 
to be generous In a discreet way. He even subscribed something to 
the minister’s salary, an act which brought him much credit. 

When the lilacs were in bloom Martha was married to Marcus 
Fulham, Mr. Meeker giving the bride away. 

‘* How was I to know who your sweetheart’s grandfather was?” 
he pleaded, in excuse for his former objection to the match. 

Adapting himself to the inevitable with philosophic calm, Mr. 
Wakefield had transferred his affections to one of the Misses Dob- 
bins, and assisted at the ceremony without a pang. He had loved 
Martha, but love is rarely a fatal passion in the male sex. 

Dr. Goodwin’s feelings had not been so deeply engaged, but he 
was proud, and therefore sent his regrets, and spent the day tor- 
turing a smali dog, or, as he would have described it, “in studying 
reflex irritation.” 

A father could not receive more devoted care from a son than 
Marcus Fulham gave Mr. Meeker till he was quite himself again. 
He threw up his engagement in Mexico, though it had cost him 
much effort to obtain it, and endured the tedium of Pennelville 
withouta murmur. It was useless for Mr. Meeker to attempt a con- 
fession to him. Fulham instinctively shrank from knowing any- 
thing which would make an old man less in his eyes. ‘‘ You are 
not strong, sir,” he would say, when Mr. Meeker declared himself a 
miserable sinner. ‘* We are all sinners and miserable offenders ;” 
after which concession he would compel the old man to talk about 
something else. 

Later Mrs. Meeker was again bereft, for Hepsy Ann married Jack 
Bussel, as she declared, ‘‘to take care of his orfins. He hain’t 
go no relations to hector the Jife out of me—nobody but them 
young ones, and I like them; an’I tell ye, Miss Meeker, I have 
felt sort down when I’ve thought of growin’ an old woman ’thout 
no own foiks,” she explained in self-justification. 


The first time Mr. Meeker went to prayer-meeting he made a 
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short speech, which, it must be admitted, brcught him discredit in 
certain circles. Unless a man enters the temperance-lecture field, ; 
he is expected to keep his small meannesses and venial sins to him- 
self. ‘I thought the grace called holiness was mine when I claimed 
it,” he said humbly. ‘*‘ But I never had it.” 

It was Sunday noon, and the yellow light streaming unhindered 
through the curtainless windows made a halo about his venerable 
head. ‘I believe in it. Yes, brethren, I believe in it with all my 
heart,” he continued, loyally. ‘I believe there are souls in this 
world capable of living without conscious sin, but I cannot. I 
should have told you this long ago. I knew, soon after I had claimed 
the blessing, it was not, and never could be, mine. Pray for me, 
friends, all of you, that at the last I may be with Him, our Lord 
and Saviour, in His glory.” 

On his way home he went into the dusty private office of the é 
Emporium and burned a little heap of yellow papers in the rusty 
box-stove. Among them was a sheet of rustling foreign paper, at 
which he looked long before destroying it. 

**T have lived a thousand years,” he read—‘‘a thousand years 
of sorrow. I drove away my child. I know not where she is, and 
now I am crying always to myself, ‘My child! My child ! but she % 
never comes. ‘They tell me my new manner is rubbish. I, a 
painter, am the judge. My head has always been clear about my 
art and my money. My dear money! I love it as you love yours, 
brother. Her husband shall not have it; but she, my little Nita, 
she shall have all. There is a beautiful farm waiting for her among 
these vine-clad hills. The fig-trees are now heavy with fruit. I 
fear you will love my money so well, you will not try to find my 
child ; but you shall find her, or ten thousand times ten thousand 
curses! I am going to attend the olive harvest for my Anita. I am 
an old man, brother, and I may change. my mind. ‘The blessed 
saints will take care of my child ; but you, if you do not find her, 
I shall follow you forever! Good-bye. 

**T hate America. There is no art there. I have seen iron dogs 
lying in the gardens. Iron dogs! I am sick to think of them. 
Iron is for pots, and such matters. Adieu. Hiram.” 

‘Lord, lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from evil 
whispered the invalid over the old desk on which he had been wont 
to make out his bills and reckon his interest, and had written the 2 
advertisement which had brought Marcus to his side. ‘*Thou 
knowest my frame. Iam buta poor sinner. Deliver me from evil!” 


| 


A leopard’s spots are proverbially difficult of removal, and though 
after Mr. Meeker’s recovery he was gentler and more charitable in 
his judgments, he was still ‘‘ near ;” and when he gave up the Em- 
porium to the management of Orville Grannis, it must be admitted % 
that he spent the major part of his leisure reading the sketch of 
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himself in Mathew Gaul’s history of the county. It was while 
busy in this innocent, if vain, recreation, that the summons came 
to him from that mysterious country about which all his life he had 
felt such concern. West Prospect Hill was crowned with fire, and 
a premonitory chill in the air gave warning that sunset was at hand. 
‘*Grandfather is sleeping out loud,” said little Edith Fulham, 
tiptoeing into the parlor where her mother sat with Mrs. Meeker. 
They ran to him, and the scared old wife folded down the leaf 
his withered hand rested upon. ‘‘ He shall find it ready when he 
wakes,” she said. But he never wakened, save in that hale land 


where there is neither temptation nor sin, but all is joy and peace 
forever. 
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THE ROSAR Y—SLUMBER-&ONG. 


THE ROSARY. 


Deak God ! ’tis nearly fifty years ago 

Since first, that morn, she caught my startled view, 
With eyes and hair as black as any sloe, 

And small, brown, naked feet begemmed with dew. 


She came along the boreen,* through the grass, 
Singing an Irish song that reached my heart, 
And though J stepped aside to let her pass, 
I somehow knew that we should never part. 


In her sweet, nervous, shapely hand she swung 
A sparkling rosary of crimson dye : 

It was a fragrant thraneent she had strung 
With strawberries just gathered wild, close by. 


And when her glance swept o’er me, swift and keen, 
I thought, as she swerved by and ceased to sing, 
How oft a peasant’s daughter stood between 
The sunlight and the daughter of a king. 


But quick she seemed to note my wondering mood, 
For suddenly, as with a child’s delight, 

She tossed the strawberries to where I stvod, 
And, with a silvery laugh, flew out of sight. 


I never from that moment saw her more; 
But, yet, I am not lone or sad—oh, no! 
That rosary I’m always telling o’er, 
Dear God ! to her sweet song of long ago. 


JAMES. MCCARROLL. 


SLUMBER-SONG. 


Seep, darling. sleep. 
May waiting guardian seraphs bear 
Thy spirit from earth-realms of care, 
Beyond Affliction’s pale behest, 
Past all of grief, of Love’s unrest— 
On, where Oblivion’s kindly reign 
Blots out each earth-born sorrow-stain. 
But ere sweet Slumber thy fair couch allots, 
See, love ! I strew it with forget-me-nots ! 
THOMAS ‘ADDISON. 


* A shaded rustic lane or by-way. 
+ A long spear of grass. 
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MOST MADE 


United States 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS, 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


OVER 25 POUNDS GAIN IN TEN WEEKS. 


EXPERIENCE OF A PROMINENT CITIZEN. 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 


Tae CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon my 
chest and lungs and did not give 
it proper attention; it developed 
into bronchitis, and in the fall of 
the same year I was threatened 
with consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congenial 
climate, and I came to San Fran- 
cisco. Soon after my arrival I 
commenced taking Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites regularly three times 
aday. In ten weeks my avoirdu- 
pois went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough meantime 
ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HEN a pant-hunter pantless 
=a js panting for pants, 


HE pants for the best pants 
===the pant-market grants, 


HE panteth unpanted 
until he implants 


i IMSELF in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 

10 OBTAIN mouth Rock $3, $4 an 
Pants, first send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 20 samples, self-measurement 
blanks, and linen measure, provided you 
MENTION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wait for 
samples, tell us about the color preferred, with waist, 
lie leg, and hip measures, remit $3, together 
with 35 cents to cover cost of expressage or postuge, 
and we will forward the goods pre-paid to any address 
in the U. S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. emember, also, 
that we make to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, 
21.50; Overcoats, $12.00; and that for any cause we 
refund mone: - buyer’s request, upon return of 


goods, or make ions or new garments free of 
extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—285 Broadway, New. 
ilmore House, S ringfield, Mass. ; 60 Mar- 
Ass. ; hange, 
Providence, R.I.; Old Register Building, 
’ mn. 943 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
ny one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
Write the American Express Company, at Boston (cap- 
ital $20,000.000), or consult the commercial agencies, 


the Famous Custom-made Ply- 
d $5 


At the foot of Mt. Carmel a Mission Society has 
taken advantage of the Superior OLive Orn made in 
Palestine to support itself by the manufacture of an 
exceptionally fine Otrve Om Toiter Soap, which 
they ship direct to their Agent in New York, It is 
favorably known in America as Carmel Soap, 
contains no adulteration, and is not artificially Lom 
fumed, depending for popular favor on the fact of its 
absolute purity. Possessing the emolient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior toall other wage for the Teeth and Hair. 
It is the Only Perfectly Safe Soap for the 
Nursery and invalids. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send ten cents 
for sample cake to the Importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
No. 52 Cedar St., N.Y. 


# 
R 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more : ae nee 
than a quarter of a century. It is used by the =! a 
Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities Bute 
| as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s a SS 
; Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or PS oe 
Alum. Sold in Cans, 
RICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
| | 
| 
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No Traveling Man or Tourist 


Who values time or convenience 


Can Afford to Travel 


Without providing himself before he star's with a copy «f the Rand-McNally 
O ficial Railway Guide and Hand-Book. .Itis iSSUED MONTHLY, and con- 
tains the timeetables (corrected to date of issue) of all the railroads in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, together with a full list of officials of 
each road, and a large map (size 32 x44) of the above countries; also a com- 
plete list of railroad towns, with their population, and shows upon what rail- 
road each town is situated. Italso gives a short descriptioz of all the pr:nci- 
pal cities, with the hotels, public halls, business interests, etc., in e:ch city, 
and a great many other items too numerous to mention in this space. It is 


A rival for compactness, convenience and 
accuracy, making it 


Compendium of absolutely trustworthy infor- 
mation for travelers. It ig in every sense 
what it professes to be—a 


Guide! 


And is small enough to be carried in the 
pocket. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE CO. 
148 to 154 Monroe St., CHICACO. 
And for sale by News Agents everywhere. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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PERIODICALS 


KEIN 


<> 


Pair 


One of the many handsome plates in SUN AND SHADE for March, has excited 
comment from prominent art critics all over the world. Besides the above it 
contains a capital portrait of James G. Blaine that is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription alone. If you admire the beautiful you cannot afford to be without 
SUN AND SHADE. Every issue contains 8 to 12 full-page photogravure plates 
in the highest grade of art, printed on heavy paper, 11x14. It embraces from 
time to time reproductions of famous paintings and etchings, plates on landscape 
scenery and marine views, photographic sketches, plates on gentlemanly sports 
—including famous race-horses and crack yachts, und art gems of every 
description. 


30 Cents. 


Single Copies, 


A Picture Magazine witbout Letterspress. 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE. THE ADVERTISER’S MEDIUM. 


Pronounced by the Press and Art Critics all over the world to be the 
handsomest magazine ever placed before the eyes of mankind. There is a charm 
about the beauty of its plates that penetrate the soul. No household of taste 
can afford to be without it. 


NOTE SOME OF THE PLATES PUBLISHED: 

“Wood and Water,’ ‘‘Grover Cleveland,” ‘‘ Benjamin Harrison,” ‘‘The Poacher’s Fate,” 
“ Evening,”’ ‘‘A June Morning,” Flirtation,” ‘‘ Castles in Spain,” As Age Creeps 
On,” “The Knitting Girl,” ‘A Pegged-Down Fishing Match,” ‘“‘ The Storm,” 

“The Village Church,” ‘Il Penseroso,” “ Lotta,” ‘“ Hading.” 


NO LIBRARY OR PARLOR TABLE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT, 


TERMS: 30 Cents Single Copy; $3.00 Yearly for 1889. 


A few copies of Nos. 1,2, and 3 remain, at G0c. each; also No. 4 (Xmas), $1.00 a copy. 


PHOTOGRAVURE CO., Publishers “Sun and Shade,” 853 Broadway, N. Y. 
23 
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THE AUTHOR: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE TO INTEREST AND HELP ALL LITERARY 
WORKERS. 


TINHE first number of THe AuTHOR, a new 

monthly magazine for literary workers, 
was issued by the publisher of THz WRITER, 
January 15, 1889. Tare AvuTHoR will be a 
companion magazine to THE WRITER, under 
the same editorial management, and each of 
the two magazines will supplement the other, 
although each will be complete in itself, and 
subscribers may take either one, or both, as 
they prefer. While THE WRITER will continue 
to be made up wholly of original matter, as 


heretofore, THE AUvUTHOR will include both 
original and selected matter, and an important 
part of its purpose will be to reprint from news- 
papers and magazines closely-condensed sum- 
maries of the articles indexed from month to 
month in THE WRiTER’s list of ‘‘ Literary Ar- 
ticles in Periodicals.” Fspecial attention, too, 
will be given to the department of ‘ Literary 
News and Notes,” and every scrap of infor- 
mation that can interest writers will be gath. 
ered and printed from month to month. 


The issue of The Author for January 15 contains: 


AUTHORS AND AvTHoRs’ Lives, by John F. Genung; HowI Write My Nove ts. br 
‘The Duchess; A uL Paris NEWSPAPER, by Henry GETTING 
INTO Print, by James Payn; A MaGazInE EpiTor’s Apvice, by William J. Bok: 
Way Literary Men Break Down, by Eugene Field; CoLLoguiaL ENGLISB, by 
A. §. Hill; Eprrortat, The Plan of the Author: PERsonaL GossiP 
aBouT WriTERS (James Bryce, Amelia B. Edwards, Erckmann-Chatrian, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Lucy Larcom, George Meredith. Edgar Saltus, J. H. Shorthouse, 
Henry M. Stanley, Walt Whitman); Lirzerary News anp Nores. 


The issue of The Author for February 15 contains: 


Lrrerary Success, by Eugene L. Didier; Mrs THorNE MILLER aT HoME, by 
“J. A. THe EneuisH ofr Enaar Sattus, by * Nym Crinkle:”? 
Scort’s Lirerary Hapsirs, by E. H. Woodruff; Prices Parp ror SHortT Srorigs, 
by William J. Bok; AN AuTHoR’s Contract, by David Wechsler; EprroriA., 
Editor and Contributor; QuEeRIEs; PERsonNAL Gossip ABOUT WRITERS (William 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Wilkie Collins, Edward 
Everett Hale, David Hume, * Ouida, *’ William Frederick Poole, Olive Schreiven); 
LiTERARY NEws AND NoTEs. 


The issue of The Author for March 15 contains: 


A SuccessFuL Woman Writer, by F. E. H. Raymond; MEtTHops oF 
Poetry, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; How ILLUSTRATIONS ARE MADE, by Frank H. 
Howe; CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER AT Home, by David Wechsler; THE Business 
oF AUTHORSHIP, by T. W. Higginson: AUTHORS AND Press REvIEwS. by William 
J. Bok; Smeticity, by Charles Dudley Warner; GEorGE W. CaBLE, by Rev. 
Charles M. Melden; Mary CaTHERWOOD, by Nora Marks; 
THE Use or STaMPeD ENVELOPES. by J. B. Clapp; ConsciENCE IN LITERARY 
Work, by “F. A. T.;’’ Queries; PERSONAL Gossip ABOUT WRITERS (Henry Har- 
land, Jean Ingelow, Joseph Kirkland, B. P. Shillaber, Herbert Spencer, Lucy B. 
Welford, Katharine Prescott Wormeley); LrreErary NEws AND NOTES. 


_— 
> 


The price of THE .UTHOR is,one dollar for twelve numbers. All suLscriptions, whenever 
they may be received, must be for one year, and must begin with the January number. No 
Sample Copies of THe AuTHor are sent free. 


Address, 


THE AUTHOR, 


P. O. Box 1905. 24 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERIODICALS 


WRITERS profesional and 


amateur, will be interested in 


THE WRITER 


The Successful Boston Magazine for 
Literary Workers. 


It is the only periodical in the world devoted 
wholly to explaining the details of literary produc- 
tion, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable 
to all who write, or who are interested in literary 
work. THE WRITER is edited by a practical news- 
paper man, of long and varied experience, and all 
its articles, by well-known literary people, are prac- 
tical, helpful, timely, bright, and interesting. Its 
department of Queries and Answers alone is worth 
to any reader many times the cost of the magazine. 
The department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions 
gives many ideas about saving and easing labor at 
the desk. The department of Literary Articles in 
Periodicals is the only published index of literary 
articles printed in the daily and weekly papers and 
in the magazines, and makes a file of THE WRITER 
essential in every library. The bound volumes of 
the magazine make the best handbook of journalism 
extant. 

The price of THE WRITER is 


10 Cents a Number; One Dollar a Year. 


When ordering the Magazine ask for a 
Prospectus of 


The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 


Which aids writers in finding the best markets for 
their manuscript, and serves as a medium between 
author and publisher. It also gives honest advice 
and unprejudiced criticism of manuscript, when de- 
sired. 

For full particulars address, naming BELFORD’s 


MAGAZINE, 
THE WRITER, 


Box No. 1903. BOSTON, MASS. 
No Sample Copies of THE WRITER are Sent Free. 


| 
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STANDARD. 


Edited by HENRY GEORGE. 


Published Weekly. Price, 5 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year. 


The StanDaRp is devoted to radical reform in the methods and objects of taxation. 


It holds that no imposts whatever, whether of customs duties or otherwise, should 
be levied upon industry or its products until the fund provided by the increase of 
land values consequent on increase of population shall first have been exhausted. 


Holding these views, the STANDARD naturally ranges itself on the side of Free 
Trade in the coming battle with the robbing system of Protection. The Stanparp 
believes in Free Trade,—absolutely and unqualifiedly. It believes that every man should 
have the absolute right to buy and sell to whomever and in whatever market he may 


see fit, without leave asked of, or tribute paid to, any man or government. 


No American citizen who takes an interest in the great problems that are pressing 
for solution can afford to neglect the Stanparp. Its columns will furnish him with 
arguments to support his views, or show him in naked clearness the arguments he 


must be prepared to meet. 


Besides its econcmic features, the STaNDARD devotes space to the discussion of 
eurrent topics of interest. Its criticisms are pungent, its views broad and catholic, and 


its utterances fearless. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Address THE STANDARD, 


12 Urion Square, East, 
26 NEW YORF 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


1 Al) EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By Henny Grorex. 12mo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.50. 


wri it. 
The book is as pleasant to asanovel. It carries the reader Gents 
ead leaveg no branch of its subject until it has thoroughly examined it from every side. 


4 book that marks an epoch 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


@ INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS AND OF INCREASE OF WANT 
WITH INCREASE OF WEALTH. THE REMEDY. 


Ry Henny Georex 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.50 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By Henry GEorGE. 12mo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


hat “he who runs may read.” ‘Social Problems” pular form the same doctrines that 
Pr and Poverty” presents in scientific form, and rather than and Poverty,” is the book 
I should wish to be first read by ‘ems — are unaccus the abstract ract reasoning which the | 
rope of Progress and Poverty” makes Thave also taken the opportunity to develop in Bocia. 
+ come points Ros treated or but lightly upon in “ Progress and Poverty.” 


Hexry Groner. 


‘To those who read for diversion we say that there is not a dull page in this book, nor ia 


THE LAND QUESTION. 7 


WHAT IT INVOLVES, AND HOW ALONE IT CAW BE SETTLED 
By Hewry Gzorar. Price, paper, 10 centa 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, paper, 15 cents. 


CONTENTS: Duxs AReYLL; from the Nineteent® 


12 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
NEW YORK 


o~ 


Ai 
“ Protection or Free Trade ?’’ is not a mere compendium of dry statistics twisted to wapeten argument. ey 
It goes to the root of the matter, considers the arguments in favor of Protection as well as those — ce oan 
and demonstra’ as has never been done before. just wherein the strength of Pro m lies. and wh i ; aa ae 
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PERIODICALS 


BOOK 


Is now in its Seventh Year. Its prospects were never brighter. Kind words 
from readers come with almost every mail, and the voice of the newspaper press 
of the country, so far as it is beard at all, is unanimous in its praise. 
During the past year a number of improvements were made in BOOK 
NEWS. They were but a beginning. Other changes for the better will be 
made as they suggest themselves. Among the well-known writers who are to 
prepare special articles for BOOK NEWS this year, are Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Prof. Chas. F. Richardson, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr, and Prof. Jobn Bach McMaster, and there will be contributions from many 
of the authors who have already mae their bow to BOOK NEWS readers. 
BOOK NEWS (52 /o 112 big pages) is 5 cents a copy, or 50 cents a year. 


SOME NEWSPAPER OPINIONS. 


‘Book News gives more prompt, impartial, and 
accurate information concerning books than any 
publication we know ef. No one who aims to keep 
up with the current literature can afford to miss its 
monthly News. 


“Replete with much valuable information relating 
to new books, and ought to find its way into every 
household.” — West Chester Local News. 


‘* For him who can buy and read only a few books. 
and yet would have a fairly good knowledge of cur- 
rent literature, it is very valuable.”—The Pacific 
Baptist. 

“ Book News improves with each successive issue. 
As a meansof information about new books and their 
prices it has come to be a recognized authority.”— 
Jewish Exponent. 

“There are hundreds of people who defer purchas- 
ing books until they have received their copy of 
Boox News.”—Philadelphia News. 

“Book News is worth far more than its price.”— 
York Daily. 

“The detached portrait of some prominent author 
sent with each month’s issue is really worth the 
subscription price for a year.”—Newark, N. J., 
Adrocate. 


““Boox News is decidedly the best periodical of its 
kind. It only costs 50 cents a year, and is invaluable 
to bookish men.”’—The Episcopal Methodist. 


‘*Book News not only contains information about 
and prices of the new and standard publications, but 
it has engravings of leading authors and sketches of 
the prominent writers, and keeps you posted upon 
literary topics of the day.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Full of information in regard to new books, and 
very instructive to people of literary pursuits or 
tastes.” —Toledo Blade. 


‘A Book News reader can form a very good idea 
of what books are best worthy his attention.” —Phila- 
delphia Times. 

“For 50 cents a year, the price of this magazine, 


one can keep well up in the literature of the day.”— 
Louisville Christian Observer. 


‘“A finger-post pointing out the best in current 
literature.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“ Boox News gives all the news about books worth 
having. It is a true guid to buying.”°—Philadelphia 
Call. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. | 
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PERIODICALS 


Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Epitep BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular form, is 
filled with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. Its range of 
topics, which is widening with the advance of science, includes— 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT. 

SCIENTIFIC ETHICS; MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

MAN'S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EXPLORATION, ETC. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely-engraved Portrait of some 
eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David A. 
Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W. K. Brooks, Grant Allen, 
E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, Appleton Morgan, Felix 
L. Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio Hale, Edward 8. Morse, J. 8. New- 
berry, Eugene L. Richards, N. 8S. Shaler, D. G. Thompson. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 


“*The Popular Science Monthly’ has long since | it stands alone. It has done more to FB geen 
taken its place as the one magazine which deals with | science than all other publications added together, 
science in a popular manner. In this respect it cer- | and well deserves the marked success which it has 
80 or a large and growing y of readers its 
pros (oes Fj “There is no diminution in the excellence of this 
Fork Tribune. magazine since Prof. Youmans’s death. It is well 
“*The Popular Science Monthly’ is devoted to| established. and has the highest fame for a work of : 
except Truth as far as it has yet been dis-| its kind.’"—Boston Herald. 
h The magazine is as trenchant, p ive, thor. 
lar Solonce Monthly’ fs to have mastered at least the oughly informed, and full of ability as it ever was.’ 
rudiments of the largest education that has yet been Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 
ooaened on earth.”—New York Mail and Express. “<*The Popular Science Monthly ” ean not be ex- 
This magazine has made a field for itself, in which | celled.”—Hartford (Conn.) Evening Fost. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 cents. 9 Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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MAGAZINE 


, Cheapest, the Brightest, * meet Plustrated aonthig 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


IN THE BROADEST AND CLEAREST SENSE OF THE WORD. 


Its stories, sketches, and descriptive articles are contributed by the most 
po ae — in this country, and are designed to meet the wants in every 
of life, 
No other magazine published gives so much and such varied reading 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthly. 
Its humorous department, under the name of Quacks, is celebrated the 
world over for its bright sayings, | and is alone worth the price of the 


magazine. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
Under vigorous and intelligent management Draxr’s Macazinz is 
making loag strides towards fame and fortune as an illustrated monthly, 
published at the exceedingly low price of $1.00 a year. There is nothing 


else cheap about it. —New York Sun. 
Draxe’s Macazine is exceptionally bright and readable. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 


The most popular dollar monthly published. — Dickson (Dak.) Press. 


The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the seb: 
—Danbury 


Everybody should read Draxr’s Magazine and see for hole 
much good and valuable reading it contains. —Hotel Mail. 


Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, poems, and other articles 
of unusual merit are numerous. ashington Republican. 


The well-known humorous department pone Quaocks, is loaded at both 
ends with funny stories, sketches, paragraphs. and illustrations. 
—Cooley’s Weekly. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE 


IS SOLD AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF 10 CENTS A COPY OR $1.00 A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES witt be sent to thoes who t lat bscribing on receipt of 2 cents 


to cover postage. 


DRAKE’ .. MAGAZINE, New York. 


| 
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the circles, squares, and triangles of political and 
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Macpherson Square, Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S is not a restaurant alone, nor. 
yet a hotel. It is an institution, through which society 
men and statesmen graduate to influence and place. 
To have rooms at Chamberlin’s is to have access to 


social Washington.—DONN PIATT. 


Society is safe; civilization progresses. Genial John 
Welcher, now no more, is succeeded by genial John 
Chamberlin. Le rot est mort—vive le roi.—The late 


SAMUEL WARD to LORD ROSEBERRY: 
31 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


ViA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & § & St. Paul 


e These ans leave Chicago at 5.90PM, 
at 7.30 0A. M. Leave 
the only line 
Vestib ibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
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HONOR. 


BY ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON. 


Author of ‘‘A Slave of Circumstance,” ‘‘ The Black Ball,” ‘‘ The Shadow 
of the Bars,” etc. 


Complete in the JUNE Numbe: 


OF 


| BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
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Our = ONLY = NOVELTY = FOR +1609 
IS ONE THAT NEVER FADES. 


It is Evergreen, Perennial, Hardy and Useful. 
It is Always “Standard,” Never a Dwarf. 
It Flowers and Fruits Every Month in the Year. 


It was originated and “introduced” in 1846 by Andrew Jackson 
Downing, the father of American Horticulture. Improved by ‘‘ culture,” 
** selection,” ‘‘ crossing” and ‘‘ grafting,” by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Thos. 
Meehan, Henry T. Williams, and others, assisted by nearly all of the 
practical, successful workers in American Horticulture during the past 
42 years. Thus it has been 

THOROUGHLY TESTED by time, in nearly every land and clime, by 
hundreds of thousands of people. Its careful examination and use every 
month will make any bit of earth, in-doors or out-doors, to produce abun- 
dantly of ALL desirable growing things that are fitted for culture. This is 

NO IMPROBABLE WONDER, but is the exact truth, being simply our way 
of describing that monthly product of knowledge, experience, skill, and 
hard work—THE AMERICAN GARDEN magazine (which also unites the 
old Horticulturist, the Gardener’s Monthly, and the Floral Cabinet)—to-day 
unquestionably the foremost monthly periodical devoted to horticulture. 

The AMERICAN GARDEN is an illustrated Monthly Magazine rapidly tak- 
in ae on in popularity and influence among the great magazines of the day. 

ubscription price, $2 a year; 20 cents a copy. Specimen for 10 cents. 

Good pay to respectable persons, teachers, gardeners, farmers, etc., as 


agents. 
Meals and books at reduced prices E, H, LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, New York 


Wh 


Striped rose. The Greatest Novelty 
It originated with us in 1835 ; is entirely PHS ROSE PRE tie rigor of our northern 


rn 

¥ iny pink, distinct!y striped, an: ed with white and carmine ; free bloomer ; not an 
old flower in a new name, but a genuine novelty. Price $1.00, prepaid, and each pur- 
chase E ‘1 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


a oneer 
lagee of America, now ready; revised and_ enlarged; new rhape; new type; 
tion «f every pop-lar lower and vegetable, an ices of same. bogus 
We do not dvertise dollars? worth for 50 cents)?” but we do give money’s 
worth, both in oe quantity. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables. 
tretioo (“of GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each copy con a certificate good for that amount in Seeds, so that the book is 
Se practically free. JAS. VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CoO., 
22 East 18th Street, cor. Broadway, New York City. 


Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
Name__. 
Post-Office-. 
County_. — 


Date State_. 
N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 
payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 
Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 
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LEN 
SOD 


Wie 


$2.50 a year; 25 Cents a Number. 


Bound copies of the First Volume of Betrorn’s Macazing 
are now ready. 


Besides six long complete novels, the volume contains 
a goodly supply of short stories, essays, poems, political and 
economic articles, book reviews and dramatic criticisms— 
the whole making a book of 976 pages. 

Bound in green cloth, gold letters, $1.75 a volume; half 
morocco, $2.25. 

Back numbers, if in good condition, will be exchanged 
for corresponding numbers, bound in green cloth, for 75 
cents; half morocco, $1.25. Subscribers paying charges 
both ways. 

Every article in Bexrorn’s is fresh and original, and 
the choice of subjects wide enough to touch every reader’s 
preference. 

We will send Belford’s Magazine and Current Litera- 
ture, one year, post-paid, for $3.00, or Belford’s, Current 
Literature, and Cosmopolitan Magazine, one year, post-paid, 
for $5.00. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of this liberal offer 7 
will address 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 


NEW YORK. 
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Fun | THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Pr PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 
<2 OFIT A few vacancies remain for September, 1889. 
ec A, Pp E SEND For CATALOGUE. 
| = 4 KR only 80 cents and the names and addresses of 
F fe For Oto five ladies who buy plants, I will send free by mail 
O 15 Choice Monthly Roses, 
“(gp Uescriprions THE 
NEWS 
Best Greatest offer. Now's your time 
LENSES. Sore Proprretors GomMeaNy 
We of THE Puantom, No Moss 
VELETIE, Webster’s Distions For ad 
3 Fairy, Bisou, P.O. Box MERICAN 


une OF A SERIES bo PICTURCS REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


CHASE & SANBORN. 
EL BRAN HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING THE FINEST CROWN. 


COFFEE JAVA and Mocna, surpassing all others in its richness and delicacy of flavor. Justly 
md) B AY 0 : called The Aristocratic Coffee of America. Always packed whole roasted 
» in air- EN D tin ca 


Fis A skiiful blending of strong, flavory, and aromatic high-grade coffees. Warranted not tocon 
ae single Rio aid and guaranteed to suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate 
roasted (unground), in 1-lb. air-tight parchment packages. 

We are exclusively an importing house, selling onl _ dealers. But to give consumers an opportunity 
of testing our famous coffee be meow! ie ing, we will, n receipt of 6 cents in stamps, to cover the 
T FR EE send free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal ‘Brand | offee. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 90 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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$3 


wu 


a MONTE’S-ARSENIC 
Bleach the Skin, Develop the Form, I 
less, Permanent in effect. or nail, 


Pasticularsdc. WILCOX SPECIF 


IG CO., PHILA. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS. 


KORIZA OLOTH removes Pimples, Blackheads, 
or Cosmetic, “ 


Wrinkles and Crows-feet. No Dru 
but a harmless appliance (easily used) that restores, beauti- 
fies and preserves the skin. By mail, sealed, 30c., 2 for 50c: 
J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven, Conn. (Est’b’d 1844), 
Reference: any N, H. Physician. Mention this paper. 


5 
Ladies’, $2.50. Misses’, $2.00, 


Liberal terms to energetio 
ELE & 


v. New York. 


Best 
$5.00 GENUINE HAND 


$3 SHOE 


“J Best Material. 

rice, stam 0} ttom, 

him down as a fraud. If not 


S H E GENTLEMEN. 


in the world. Examine his 
-SEWED SHOR, 
ELT SHOE. 


$4.00 HAND-SEWED WE 

#3.50 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE, 
$2.50 EXTRA VALUE CAL 

$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S S 


N’S SHOE, 
SCHOOL SHOES, 


All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


L. DOUCLAS 


FOR 
LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting, 
DOUGLAS SHOES without 


LAS, 


BROCKTON, MASS, 


case of 
ure Pain 


nd Dollars Reward for an 
: hine Habit that I cannot 
lessly. 3 ull particulars, address 


R. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. By Ewaxve Swe 
’* PENBORG. 420 pages, paper cover. Mailed, prepaid, 


for 1&eents. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
octavo pages. 


a EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 1 
Cloth. Mailed, prepaid, for $1.30. 


ADDRESS: 
AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PR’T’G AND PUBL’G SOCIETY 
20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


OPIUM & CURED 


At home. No pelt of nervousshock. Smai! expense. 


The LESL EY CO., Dwight, 


AN ENTIRE 
NOVELTY. 


Consisting of Blued 
Sheets bound in book 
form. Kachsheetisper- 
forated and has a clean 
end, so that it may be 
W torn out without soiling 

the fingers. Dissolves 
W easily. No breaking or 
# Spilling. Kvery wash 
uniform. Gives a clean 
bright tint. It your Gro- 
cer or Druggist don’t keep 
it, we will mail you a 
book for retail price, 10c. 


You 


and Dry Blooing: Samples 


Cet ItO 


Which will do your LAC! 
washing for six months. INT fee any Pen 
Also Mfrs. of Carter’s Liquid§ Requires preparit 


mailed to # 
address tor 20 cents. 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. “asst 


= W. L. DOUCLAS | 
il ; 
| 2.00 and $1.75 BOY 
| 
“63s” 0 Gaye 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once /R Co Ba y) 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the .ay " M5 
HABIT CURED. |: 
| 4 
Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting “Corset 
PT a a gives a perfect support to the spine ; relieves the 
Ay) muscles of the back; protects the spine from 
coutil, double stitched, white or drab. Prices, 
prepaid : Ladies’, with shoulder bra - — 
agent. LEWIS, SOHT | 
Li €' 
Qw 
36 


L. LECRAND, 207, on St. Honore, Paris. 


v Registered, 


On the Crest of the A ee) 


ESTERN SERIES. 3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
Wee Season Opens June 22, 1889. 
“MINNESOTA,” “MONTANA,” ‘IDAHO,’ 


“WASHINGTON TEBBITORY,’’ ‘‘OREGON,” CALI. These famous ountain resorts, situated at the 
FOBNIA,’”’ ‘‘BRITISH COLUMBIA,” ‘‘ALASEA, mit of th i a } 
AND “YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARE.” of the Alleghanies: snd fizectly 
of the Baltimore and Qhio Railroad, have the advantage . 
10,000 miles of Territory accurately illustrated | of its through train service both edst and west, andare | 
described in rotation. Cities, Scenery, Etc. therefore readily accessible feom all parts of the country. 
No advertising matter inserted. All Baltimore and. Ohio trains stop at Deer Park -~ 
a Oakland during the season. a 
erent iis With dune regard for the safety of guests in case of 
Northwest. Flexible cloth, price, $1 and accident, fire escapes of the most recent and approved 
Tour Sound” and | design have been added to the hotel buildings at both, 
Album contains 76 views engraved by Chas. Frey, Frankfort, | resorts. . : 
oretie binding. Guide, | Electric lights have’ been tihtrodneed throughout the 
lngrated paper covers. “Album and Guide complete, price; | houses and grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and 
tat » | large swimming pools provided for ladies and gentle- 
«Sie men; suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; bowling alleys 
graved by Chas, the | and billiard rooms are here; fine riding and driving 
Album in gilt, stamped leatherette binding. Guide, illustrated horses are kept for hiré; in- short ‘all the necessary 


d Guide complete, price, $1.00. 
PPor gale by newoloalers, booksellers and stationers, or sent | adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. 


post-paid on receipt of price. DP. O. order, express order,|/ Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
ft (oth taonder’ risk.) 

"fend for iilustraved ¢ descrip sive pamphle phiet.. All communications should be addressed to George 

D. DeShields, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotel, Cum- 

W. ©. RILEY, Publisher, _ | berland, Md., up to June 10th; after that date, either 


No. 9 Globe Building, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett County, Md. 


LATEST 
Parisian Novelty, 


12 delightfui, 
Aconcrete Perfumes 


IN THE FORM OF 
Interesting Discevery Pencils and Pastilles 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


To perfume any article agreeably and instanta- 
neously, simply rub the pencil or pastille of 
solid Perfume upon them lightly. 

LIST OF SOLID PERFUMES. 


Violette du Czar, Jockey Club Bouquet, 
Jasmin d’Espagne, Opoponax id, 
Heliotrope Blanc, Caroline id, 
Lilas de Mai, Mignardise id. 
New Mown Hay, Imperatrice ~ id. 
Oriza Lys, Oriza Derby id. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers in the United States, 
General Agents for the U.S, : 


PARK & TILFORD, $17-919 Broadway, New York, 


© 
| SOLID PERFORM: 
SS: 
Us 
SN 
. > =a) 
hy 
BY 


WEIG4> 


VAL 


TELY PY 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
@trength and wholesomeness More economical than 
the orcinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, — weight, alum or 
powders. ly in in 

AKING P’ Co. "Wall St., N. ¥. 


= 


Over 14 Millions Sold inf 
is Country Alone. 


The Best Fitting and Bests 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


No Chemicals, 
W. Baxer & Co.’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- © 
ous expedi are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 

' chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
mechanical processes, no chemical being 
} .° used in its preparation. By one of the most 
. ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
¢ gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 

i ofan absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 


VITALIZED 


PHOSPHITES. 


Strengthens the Intellect, Restores 
Lost Functions, Builds Up Worn- . 
Out Nerves, Promotes Good Di- 
gestion, Improves the Mem- 
ory, and Cures All Weak- 
nesses and Nervous- 

NESS. 


For 20 Years it has been the standard 
with Physicians who treat 


NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


A VITAL PHOSPHITE, 


NOT AN INERT ACID PHOSPHATE. , 


SG 25th st. N. Y.. 
Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


Unequalled in TONE, 
WORKMANSHIP 


MORSETS:~ 
i \ 
| 
| 


